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TOPFFKR. 


Tun 1 ] R«likT(l ndtlior b'ti^fiaiihu s nor portraits. “All 
such,” sail! ho, '"arc faKo—t.iKo as an epitaph, llio- 
gi’aj)hor‘5 and paintcis (oinjjoso a '*ct of features according 
to <Iu‘ir fancy, aftn a model nliith llioy thomsolvcs have 
formed; sdcctim; certain tiaits vhuh are loal and 
omitting ceitaiii others, according to the ])e( uliar bins of 
each person's tistes and di'iposition *’ AV e one it there¬ 
fore to Ins memory, *0 to speak, to spare him such a 
])orti*aitiu’e; and not to look for the author apart from his 
"writings, or the artist except in his designs; >Yhcrc raore- 
0"ver he "will he found entii'e, in "which ho still lives and 
breathes,^lisjdaying an honest and tender heart, a re&icd 
and liv ely intellect, a simple and at the same time pcnc- 
tiating genius, which iccpihcs some study to app/^iato' 
at its full woitli. * 

Devoted to the serious occupation of teac hing, living 
^^ith his perils as if they only served to eulaige the 
boundaries of his fSmily circle, evciy year during the 

vacation he conducted his young troop*on a tour through - 
the lakes and mountains of Switzerland—cxc ursions of a 
father "with his cTiildren, in which even fatigues wore 
vievfed as pleasures, because endured in common—de¬ 
lightful *j)i%rimagcs, marked hy picturesque incidents sRid 
jojous episodes I On their return, during thejlong winter 
evenings, the master took up his pencil his pen«to re- 
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t(^C(‘ tho iiiijHp.ssions of their sununcr’s traAoK,aiul 
► bcattru’d on his paf^o witt^ (nd ludicrous iiuaj»cs, to amus>c 
the IcNuic hoiiis of tho*<p*\vho surroiuidt'd him, and to 
give frci* scope to his tastes as au aitiit. 

"ftoM did f.uiie and reputatimi happen to knock at this 
modest door? ITow did succcas crown him who did not 


CAcn dream of it, and whose ‘■ole wish was to please a 
circle of dearly-loved friends? 'falen* hcems to bieatlu* 
a jicrfume ■which bctia>h its hiikim^-plne, to lia\e a halo 
whidi points it out to admiiinn notice.' It is in ^ain lor it 
to shrink frotn ^iew , sooner or later it itself sui 
prised in tho darKcst rei esses of its modest letriv.t. One 
day Cioetbo fonud by chance one of 'j'ojlfler’ss albums: he 
enjoyed it gie.itly, and e\]n'ebsed a wish to boo houic 
others. Another day \avier de Maidre cliuueed to meet 
with a little treatise, at once sentiinental and critidil, 
which Tiipfl’or had wiitten on painting in Jntluin ink. 
The book jde.ised him: ho sent from Kajtics, where he 
was residing, a hnndboine stick of Indian ink, with a letter 
of sincere jiraisc. Some years afterwards the same 
Xavier do Malstro prodneed in the I’aii.sian world of 
letters .the TVi/es awl Skiitc1ie<i\ of Tbpffer, which wei^ 
Ht once and decidedly Biicces«.ful. The author of the 


Jottrw i/ round nig Chainht‘r was fortnnato enough himself 

litenu'y successor, and cause him to be 

accepted public. 

Tho T8pffer*b genins is a vein of 

ffnthfai sensibility, whicli^springs‘froni a W(<d- 

iniff] trusting heart, and a pure 

^ «nd uprlffht lif ' burning emotion, tbe pas- 

wonafe Uelir' * *\*^‘® fevered tenderness, of Joan-.l.icques; 
neither is ft refined and aftected sentimentality 

Xavier de Hd loni.intlc philoso^ihy of the 

* y/^ ^ ^ piepmug for puUli ation in i]\t^ PABioin 

f ^ ^^publication in tho IUki oi u 
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heart, which displays so much iutellcctuality and aflbrds sa 
lunch delight. No; in Topffer’s writings tho roader must 
not expect unytiiing but artlc^^ emotions, the iinaitnctod 
movements oi' a heart which has not yet learned to refino 
upon its joys or its sorrows, or to lind subject for pain 
in tlm very poignancy of its feelings. You recognise at 
the first glance the hajipy influence of the sphere in which 
tho author moved—ca!m and untroubled circle, enjoying 
all the blessings of civilized life, but still retaining some* 
thing of the iunocertce of the olden time, aud preserving, 
under the m^lprn yoke of conventionalism, something of 
the opeiiriEss and freedom ef the Life of Nature. 

In fornimg Tdjptier’s genius, both Switzerland and 
(feneta have played a part, lie is the true son of that 
twice happy community, the first of modern times to 
enjoy the fruits of liberty, and that also in which Nature 
has best preaevvod her empire and her riglits. From 
tiicuce, by a rare and happy combination, the union of the 
^ killed and exquisite graces of the hitcUcct with simplicity 
oi‘ niiud and heart; from thence a literature at once 
refined and sincere—^ripc in thought and young in heart, 
it displays the resources of art, and frequently in its moat 
elaborate Tbrm, viz. wltcn it succeeds in concealing its 
own existence. Its inspiration, on the contrary, seems 
perfectly primitive. No vain researches, no labdHhus 
cllbrts, no taste for sm'prises, no leanings towards excess: 
the artist draws his materials from the most familiar, nay 
th% most hutuble sources, and we see an edifice sprung up 
of which even the first stone seemed to have been wanting. 
Such ore the wonderful resources of smplicity and in¬ 
genuousness. Irretentions art is soon at the end of its 
chain—simple art is neither wearied nor exhausted. 

What adds, moreover, a peculiar valne to Xh^Jinette of 
the (ieuevfh author, is, that along with the truthful aild 
ingenuous sensibility we have already enlogizeS^fae evinces 
an uprightness of heart which animates jjJl his writings. 
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fnd which is relieved by a frauk and artless gaiety. In 
truth there arc very few works m hote moral tendency is 
so admirable, in which tlm claims of duty are ad\ .meed 
and urged with so much finniicss, ui which the ■voice of jus¬ 
tice and rectitude sounds with that clearness anil sincerity 
which can spring only from a rightly constituted iniiid, 
ever aiming at the good and true. The reader feeK that 
the author is not aeting a ])art foreigiisAo his feelings: that 
he has not boilowed from without tlu^^tc exiellent rule" of 
conduet, and those primiples o( prubify ami trutliluliK"', 
which lie inculcates. It is lijsown life and«lj|tl.iig" wliidi 
are painted in his writings, i^evtiity, Ihercfoif, njipears 
lovely from his pen; .and eviu when he draws a rigid 
character, when he pifaclic.s a system of morality almost 
bordering ou harshness, as in the Precentor ot the 
I*ormniiij(, his pri'oepts do not odend our w'cakness: they 
retain a sort of touching unction, a certain gr.iceful charity, 
ami, severe as they aie, tln‘y are still gentle and clement, 
because they as&ureilly spring from the heart. 

Then, as wo have said, this moiulity, which is the 
goveniiug principle of the story, is most happily tempered 
and relieved by a gaiety at once gentle, aimabic, and 
imiocont. Tdpfter's gaietj is not merely the hnuiuHr of 
Sterne or Do Mai.stre: it is also a natural liveliness of dis¬ 
position, a sort of satisfaction of heart, ^'hich has its source 
in a pure and hapjiy life, and which is produced by a 
consciousness of duties fnliilled, and fulfilled too from , 
preference and taste. This gaiety ^oes nof display it%>lf 
in noisy deraoustr|itions; it is wanting, perhap-*. in pi cul'ar 
features, and above all, in ilistiuguisttiDg points; it seeks 
not ludicrous phrases nor grotesque jniages—in short, it 
smiles rather than langhs—it pi-odnces on the mind of the 
reader an impression of content and gra4|fic.ation rather 
than excite^ it to gaiety—it pleases rather than diverts. 


ALBERT AVBERT. 
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There are%ioments iu lifcVhcn a fortimato cotubiiiation 
ol‘ circnmstances appears (o surroimd iis with happiness. 
'I’he calmness of the passions and the absence of anxiety 
preilisposc us to enjoyment, and if to this contentment 
of mind is added a po.sitiou in life comprising all material 
ciimforts and embellished by agi-eeablc sensations, the 
hours then flow on deliciously and the feeling of existence 
i> docked in its most smiling colours. 

'J'his was precisely tlio situation in which the three 
personages whom 1 had under my eyes found them¬ 
selves placed. Nothing in their ))hysiognomy betrayed 
the least anxiety, the slightest trouble, or the faintest re¬ 
morse ; on* the contrary, from the gentle swell of their 
l)Osom 3 , it was apparent that they enjoyed that legitimate 
pride which springs from a contented spirit. The gravity 
of their dcracanoin'*proclaimcd the serenity of their minds 
and the virtuous tenor of their thoughts; and even at the 
moment whe^, yielding to the seducing influences of a 
metting snn, they dropped asleep, it .seemed as if their 
vciy slumbers exhaled a sweet iKirfumc pf innocence and 
peace. 

For my own part (man is liable to wicked thoughts), 
after looking at them for a moment or two, I found my¬ 
self fingering a stone. At last, strongly impelled by a 
mischievoua impulse, I hurled it into the pond close by.-*- 
Justantly the three heads started from under their wings. 
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. Tlioy wt IT' tliree ducks; I ffiigot to say so. Tlioy wore* 
takiuj; their siesta, while I, seated on tlu; border of thca 
pond, was thinking, nlniosi as happy as tiiy ]jo,aceful 
(;oni})ariions. 

, In the country, the noon-tide hour is a jieriod of si- 
leiitT, of repose, of reveriit. Whil.-l tlie sun darts Jiis rays 
perpendicnlarly niion the plain.', man .and beast suspend 
their labours. The wind i.s hushed, the gra.s.s droops, .and 
the insects alone, animated by t^ie l*^at, H-nd forth a .v> 
prolonged hum overliead. forming a distant music yhich , 
seems even lo iiicreaso the sih-neo. • 

Of what was ] thinking? < if all sort'^filling'.—little, 
gi’oat, indiflereiit, or cliariniiiiii to my heart, klisteiied 
the chirp of the gra'sliop]K'r; or el'e,».‘-tn lelied iipnii my 
back, 1 watched the changing shape f>f a cloud in the 
broad firmament overliead. At other times, n'cliuing Mith 
my face to the earih, I gazed njajn the humid mo'S eover- 
iiig the foot of an aged >\ illow, and strewn overn ith aimo.st 
imjierccptihle flowers. J .soon dis' ')\ ered. in this little world, 
mountains, valleys, shady p.itliway-i. freqnentt'd by some 
golden in.seel, some indii.slrions ant. 'J'o all these objects 
there was attached in mv mind an idea of mvsterv ami 
pow'er, ■whieli insen'iifly ele\ated im' from earth to heaven; 
and then, the presenec of the Civ,iter making itself.stronglv 
felt, my lieart feasted itself on siildime imagip itions. 

Sometimes, with my eu-. fixed ujion the uionntain.s, I 
dreamed of what might lie bevond tiiem; of distant coun¬ 
tries, of sandy eo.ists. of boumlle.'S ,iie.\s; iukI if in the, 
midst of my travels I happened to stuinblt' upon some 
other idi'a, I followed it wherever it might lead me; so 
that from the extremity of the oee.an I i^ould sudfk'iily 
rush back to the neighbouring mtfadow, or even to the 
sleeve of my co.tt. 


^ I thus happened to tuni mv eye' on the old parsonage 
which stoo|} about fifty ji.ace'i uisiant from the pond, be 
hind me. * I seldom filled to do so wheue’ ■ , “ ’ 

the «lock appijgached the horn-, and u hei ^ 
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05 ij)cctefl to SCO tho lianitnor rixiM'd, hlaok iipou tne azure , 
of till' sky, suul fall upon tho hell. Above nll,"T loved to 
follow with listenhiji; ear the sonorous eoho which the last 
stroke left lingeriiif; hohinil, aiul to tiafch tho decreasing 
inidulations uutil their d)iug harmony faded into silence. 

Thou my thoughts n turiiod to the parsonage, to its 
jieaccful iuinati'S, to Louise—and leitiiig luy head fall 
[>ou luy hand, 1 wantlercd, in company with a thousand 
recollections, in a world known to hiv ow ii heart alone. 

u 


These recollc(;lions were of the sports, the ])lcasurcs, 
the rustic jiastinies in w'hich onr childiiood had glided 
away. liad cultivated ourlitflc gardens, reared birds, 
kindled bonfires at the corner of the meadow, led llie beasts 
iijio the liclih, monnied the ass, knocked the walnuts 
from tho tree, and sported among the hay together. ISot 
a cherry-lrof in ilic orchard, not one, of tin* peach-trees 
Avhich covered the houtln iu wall of the parsonage, but 
was dUtinguidicd by ns fmm every other in the whole 
world hy a theusand recollections, rclnriilng like its 
fruits at each rociirring .■'(•ason. J liad (hoyhood is prono 
to :ni-(l^ef) — I had for her inlfered the early fruits 
from tlu; orcliards of tiic ojmlent farmers in the iicigh- 
Ijourliood—for her T had heen engaged iu many a fray 
with till! dotr, witli the ;/fn‘(Jc-ch(/n]j>firf\ wllh thcmM-* 
vin’ififf —incorrigible in my transgressions so long as 
she enjoyed the early fruits of the year. Jii those days, 
wiiolly eiJ^oSscd xvitli tlie present, I ran, I climbed, I 
tTonght little and •dreamed less, nnless indeed it wero 
sometimes, at night, of the f/nrdc-ch<mj)e(7-e. 


But on thi| day of w'hieli I speak, it was not with this 
^ -'J^-ckfimpetre that my thoughts were occupied, ^e- 
s”’ ’ '• vas dead; and his successor, liaviijg found me 

mently in solitary* meditation on the^margin 
volt I. lyinw in.wait for thi? season^s earliest 
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filiits, had formed a very favourable opinion of my cha¬ 
racter. Tliis rational man had divined that the prcfisreuco 
'which 1 disi)layed for the barren borders of this pool of 
water, conld only arise from a preoccupation of mind 
totflly at variance with that desire to obtuii the first 
produce of the year, which it was his own especial busir 
ness to retain within just limits. 

In fact, notwithstanding the ungrateful sterility of its 
narrow margin, 1 had conceived a singular affection for 
this little pond and its old truncated willow. Little by 
little I had made it my own domicile, certain as I was 
at the mid-day hour to meet no one thereat the‘three 
ducks, whose tranquil society tvas most grateful to me 
ever since the consciousness of their prcience had become 
associated with the chami of my reveries. 


I must also mention that, in consequence of a singular 
change which had taken place within me, I had for some 
time past preferred to think of Louise rather than be in 
her company. 

This strange inclination had spnmg up I know not 
how; for we were still the same beings who heretofore 
had been actnated by no other desire than to ^ck each 
other, in order to talk, to race, to play, together. Only I bad 
sometimes latterly seen a blush rise to her cheek, and had 
observed that an increasing timidity, a deepening serious¬ 
ness in her smile, and an iudcscribablo air of modesty 
and constraint, had token the place of Iser former wild 
guety and her natural joyousness of^ spirits. This m}-^- 
tcrious change h^ deeply moved me, ins>imach that 
altbongh 1 had known her fh>m my infancy, it neverthe¬ 
less seemed to me as if we had only recently become 
acquainted, and this feeling caused sofaae embarrassment 
in my manner towards her. It was about this time that 
I had begun to frequent the pond, where? accompanied 
by her imagf; I forgot myself for whole hours together. 
I delisted* especially im recurring to the past, for the 
sake m embellichiiig the recollections of which *1 have 
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spoken, with this new charm which I had discovered ih ^ 
her. 1 recalled them ouo by one even to thelhost dis¬ 
tant, and, imparting to each of them the recent im¬ 
pressions of my own heart, I passed once more with 
delight through all the situations and the incident^ of 
our simple village life, tasting again a pleasure which 
made me cherish them with tenderness. * 


I received a viVtt. It was a sparrow who just then 
came*%nd ^aldly perched himself upon the willow. ^ 
love spittrows, and 1 ali^ays protect them. This is a 
heroic part to play for those who live in the country, 
where every one detests them and conspires against their 
W’icked life, for their daily crime is to eat the grain. 

1 was acquainted with this particular spaiTOw, and with 
three or four others also, with whom I made common cause 
against the selfishness of man. The wheat being ripe, the 
proprietor of the licld had planted in the centre of the field 
a tall vine pole, surmounted by an old hat, which served as 
a head to the floating rags which adorned It: in such sort 
that the sparrows saw perfectly well the large and golden 
ears of corn, but for all the com in the world dared not have 
touched # single pickle under the eyes of the grave magis¬ 
trate who had been placed there for its protection. The 
consequence was, that, while approaching the pond along 
the margin of the*ficld, I never failed to gather some dozen 
cars, not only without remorse but with a secret joy; and 
scattering the grain around me, I saw, with a pleasure 
'\VhIch I cadtiot describe, the sparrows descend from tbo 
neighbouring branches for this simple repast, and pick the 
com almost from my hand. And when in returning 1 
passed by the scar^row, a slight emotion of pride swelled 
my bosom. • 


The span'ow after a short sojourn on thd willow, flew 
down and seized upon one of the cars of comVhich were 
lying beside the ducks. Now ducks are tnasters on their 
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(wn premises, and consider it an impertinent attempt 
in a sparrow to disturb them. So stretching out their 
necks with an air of anger, my three acquaintances followed 
with loud caclde the nimble bird, who was already wing¬ 
ing his way aloft, and soon joyfully regained his nest, the 
ear of corn in his beak, in the very teeth of the scarecrow. 

But the quack of the ducks—it aa'us not from any 
feeling of impertinence, but rathei;, I am persuaded, from 
the powerful effect of those mysteriousJaws which preside 
over the association of ideas—the nether hoarse quack 
which my three companions had just ^iven utterance to, 
involuntarily brought to ray thoughts ttnjB nreceiitor of 
the parsonage. 'I’hat which induces me to bclksve that 
in this I was not actuated by any malicious intention, is, 
that I had little inclination to think of this man, and 
that I discarded him as much as possible from ihy thoughts, 
to whicli ho was never present without disturbing their 
serenity. In fact, beyond every other being, ho had made 
me experience fear, shame, anger, even hatred, and 
other evil passions, of which, had it not been for him, I 
might long have remained in ignorance. 


He passed for a just man; T found him ill-njfi,ured: he 
was called severe; I found him bnital. My motives for 
coming to this conclusion were, I railst confess, personal. 

' For the sake of justice he had more th.-vi once denounced 
my crimes to the principal proprietors of the neighboui'- 
hood, to the garde-champetre, even to my guardian, giving 
me the character of an incorrigible profligate.•It was fron 
severity however, that, adding action to words, he had 
niGre than once ra*adc me acquainted with the weight of 
his arm, and the sonorons slap of his large hand. These 
were the motives which influenced my opinion. If I had 
lived with him alone, 1 might perhaps have grown accus¬ 
tomed to these proceedings, and, knowing* thijf my own 
conduct was seldom irreproachable, I might have looked 
upon them as the result (tf a virtuous indignation. But I 
oftier oxanmles before my eyes, and the indulgent 
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goodness which I met with in tlic heart of another many 
formed a contrast wliich made the virtnc of theT5reccntor 
appear to me altogether repulsive. Tims it was that for 
me there existed two species of justice, two sorts of vir¬ 
tue—^tho one austere and angry, and little amiable; tbo 
other merciful, gentle, and calling down blessings on its 
head. 

I 

But another injury rankled in my breast against the 
precentor, and thafj too, much deeper than all the others. 
Since I had grown up he no longer resorted to the‘ 
same .ffr^m Juts which he^ had used in my earlier .days, 
but his spleen vented itself in violent reproaches, and 
in remarks characterized by a distrust which began to 
wound my pride. I merited them,* however, up to a cer¬ 
tain point; for as there was at the pareonage another 
man'before whom my eveiy action was unveiled, I did 
not consider myself called on to avow all my motives to 
the precentor; and thus being already absolved in my 
own eyes from the reproach of deceit and falsehood, I 
suffered some malice to mingle with my determination of 
keeping silent towards him. In thus provoking his anger I 
drew upon myself a ci’uel punishment. One fatal word had 
escaped ]^m, whicli, while it proved to me the intention 
of the man to outrage my feelings, had at the same time 
entirely altered the happy security in which until then I 
had lived. 


On the occasion of which I am speaking I had appeared 
t# brave hiS anger^by contrasting the violence of his 
transports with the patient SAvectness of my protector. 
“Ho is too good to a foundling,” replied he. 

Stupified, I hastened to bury myself in some secluded 
spot, in order to c^m the agitation into Avhich these words 
bad thrown me. 


From that time I shunned his presence, and my happiest 
days wesfo those during which the labours o^the field trbliged 
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fiim to be absent from the parsonage. Then it was that 
from earliest morning I felt a sort of confiding secui-ity 
which spread a charm over all my projects, and made me 
forget even those fatal words which had excited in me so 
painful an emotion. 

And yet sometimes, remembering that this man was 
Louise’s father, I was surprised to find myself cherishing 
a feeling of involuntary vcncratioit for him, and then even 
his roughness did not appear an obstacle to my lovmghim. 
Canying this sentiment still ftnther, l^e more he inspired 
me with aversion, the more I longed to lessen the distance 
which separated me from him by affectiaafte at?ltotion, 
by self-sacrifice, and tenderness, and in fanci^ antici¬ 
pation of brighter and more amicable (lays, I yielded to 
the promptings of my heart, and in the depths of my 
solitary retreat I thought of this dreaded man with aftec- 
tion and love. 


While thinking of the precentor I had stretched my¬ 
self upon my back on the ground, after placing my hat 
over my face to defend it from the sun. 

While lying in this position I felt a light tickling, com¬ 
mencing at the extremity of my thumb and slowly work¬ 
ing its way towards the upper portion of my right hand. 
“V^^en we are alone everything is an event. I raised 
xnyself into a sitting posture, the better to ascertain the 
cause of this sensation. It was a little beetle of a beau¬ 
tiful red colour spotted with black, of the sj^ecics which 
we call P&'nettes.. He had commeneed a tour to invesfl- 
gate the cariosities of my hand, and, having already 
arrived at the first joint, was trancyiilly continuing his 
travels^ I was immediately seized wi^ the desu'o to do 
the honours of the country to him, and seeing that ho 
hesitated before the obstacles which presci^tcd themselves 
before him in the shape of the hills and dales formed by the 
wrinkles of ifty hand, 1 took with the other a straw, and 
adjusted it*between my thumb and my forefinger in such 
a wfiy as to fit'm an admirable bridge. Theh,* having 
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guided him a little on his way by barring severalj)assage^ 

1 had the inexpressible happiness of seeing him pass on to 
my bridge, notwithstanding the depth of the abyss below, 
at the bottom of which the folds of iny pantaloons, thrown 
into strong belief by the sun, must have appeared to htm 
like the ridges of some frightful precipice. I did not per¬ 
ceive, however, that his head grew giddy; but by a mis¬ 
chance, happily of very rare occurrence, the bridge 
slipped round witlf its passenger. I redoubled my pre¬ 
cautions to turn both back Avithout accident, and my 
guest soon reached the opposite side, from whence ho 
pursu<3 his^jsurney as far as the nail of my forefinger, 
Avhicfi wHs stained with idk. 


This ink-stain caught my eye, and recalled my thoughts 
to my protector. 

Ho was the obscui-e pastor of the little flock which Avas 
scattered over the fields around the old Parsonage. When 
a child I had called him father; as I gi'ew older, observing 
that he bore a diflerent name from mine, I called him, like 
every one else, M. Pi-cvei’c. But since the precentor’s 
words had made me aware of the existence of some 
mystery, on which I had only recently begjpi to reflect, 
M. Pi-evere had seemed as if completely changed, and 
had ceased to appear to me as a father, only to assume a 
much more ende^Mng character. From thenceforward, 
to the confiding and familiar afiection with which his 
goodness ha^ inspired me, was added a secret veneration, 
atHcompanicd by a feeling of timid respect. 1 unceasingly 
pictured to myself this man, at once so poor and so full of 
humanity, drawing to him my abandoned cradle. 1 recalled 
him to mind, as I grew up, excusing my faults, smiling 
on my pleasures, frequently giving me indulgent lessons, 
more Irequently still arousing my repentance by the sorrow 
of his loci, and the visible pain which I inflicted upon 
him by my misdemeanours: at all times' watchful to 
compensate by his tender cares for the inferiorJty in which 
I might be placed in the eyes of others IV the stigma on 
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my birth. Romcmbcring also that tluring so many years 
ho had disdained to betray this secret for the sake of 
founding on it a claim to my g''atitndc, I felt my heart 
penetrated and softened by the liveliest feelings of respect 
anjd love. 


But, whilst I felt a stronger affection for him, I had 
become more timid in manifesting it^ Often iny heart 
would swell with gratitude, and 1 was on the point of throw¬ 
ing myself into his arms, leaving to'my teai-s and my 
agitation to tell liim all that I dared not, or kimw n^ how, 
to express in words; but as off^u the restraint his 

presence imposed upon me suppressed ^jo display of my 
feelings, and I remained beside him, embairassed, silent, 
and to all appearance more indifferent than usual. Then 
I felt the necessity of withdrawing from his presence, and, 
discontented and unhappy, I retired into my solitude. 
There I pictured to myself a thousand incidents which 
might give an opportunity of speaking to him, and soon, 
clothing my ideas with words, I poured forth my soul in 
the tenderest expressions. Bnt—shall I confess it—more 
frequently yielding to a strange impulse of my fancy, I 
loved to imagine myself attacked by some fatal mal^y, 
calling that revered man to my bedside, andothere, as 
if the expectation of an approaching and premature death 
had the power to impart to my words an expression 
I more touching and more truthful, I iu^lored his pardon 
for all my past faults, I blessed him tenderly for all bis 
cai'es, all his benefits, I bade him a last adien, and pouring 
asy whole strength and soul into ray words, J enjoyed jn 
imagination the idea of feeling a sihgle tear drop frrvm 
i his eyelid on my upturned face. 


I had recourse again to another expedient, not less ex- 
trqprdinary, bnt which answered the end*no Jietter. 1 
conceived the project of wi-iting to this man whom I saw 
eveiy day, and to whom, I could speak at any moment; 
and the first tiu^ that tlii^ idea arose in my mind, it ap- 
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pearcd to me a most admirable one. I shut myself up it* 
my otvn room and composed a number of IctterST After I 
had done this, 1 selected the one which pleased me the 
most, and put it in my pocket in order to present it myself 
on the first opportunity I could find. But from the raomejit 
that 1 had this letter about me, I avoided as much as 
possible e.very occasion of being alone with M. Prevere, 
and if I happened to pjeet him without a companion, a 
hasty blush overspread my countenance, and my chief 
anxiety”while I wqjs conversing with him was to crush 
and destroy at the’bottom of my pocket the very paper 
which ^ntaijje^ that which I so longed to tell him. 

BuHtrfvas' not in composing a letter of this kind that 
I had blackened my fingers with ink on the present occa-* 
sion. Here is the letter which I ^ad written that same 
morning, and which I had seated myself beside the pond 
for the purpose of reading once again. 


“Monsieur Prevere, 

“I write to you because I dare not speak to you of 
these things. Many times I have approached you, but 
the moment I saw you my words failed me *, and yet I 
longed to tell you what Phavo in my heart. 

“1 have felt so for the last six months. Monsieur 
Prevere—ever since our visit to tho mountains, froiR 
which Louise and J returned so late. From that time I. 
have not been the same—I can take pleasure in nothing 
but what is connected with -her, and for this reason 1 fear ' 
tliat you hate often found me absent, negligent, and 
inattentive to my studies. This has been involuntary, I 
assure you; M. Prevere, and I have made efforts which yon 
would scarcely belitfve to overcome it; but in the midst 
of them all, this otio idea recurs to me >vithout ceasing, * 
and all sorts of others which I will tell you, and which '■ 
I fear yon,will*find very extravagant or very blameat^ti. 
Now that I have told you this, I feel that I shall have 
the courage to speak openly to 3 yu if you question m(^ 

“ Charles.” 
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® I read and re-read this letter, fully determined to pre¬ 
sent it that very day. 


'^One evening daring the preceding autumn, Louise and 
I had set out to visit the two cows belonging to the par¬ 
sonage, which were kept during the summer at the chalets 
half-way up the mountain’s sidox Wo took our way by ^ 
the wood, chatting and jesting as wfi wandered jon, and 
lingering over every trifle which vw met with in our 
path. In one of the woody dells we stopped to waken the 
slumbering echoes, and then, hearing the nty^^terl^ voice 
proceeding from the thicket, a ‘soil of ten-or to5k 'posses¬ 
sion of us, and we looked at each other in silence as if 
there was some third person with us in the wood. Then 
with common consent we took to flight, to halt and laugh 
at om* own fears at some distance ofl*. 

We reached in this manner a stream of water sufficiently 
deep to make the passage of it difficult, at least with dry feet. 

I immediately proposed to Louise to carry her over to the 
other side, as I had done a hundred times before. She 
refused—and while I gazed upon her with surprise, a 
deep blush overspread her features, whilst a thousand con- 
fus^ impressions at the same time dyed my face in scarlet. 
It was as if a species of shame, until then unknown, had 
made us both cast down our eyes. I was planning to 
form a bridge of large stepping-stones for her to pass 
over, when, guessing from her embarrassment and her 
gestures that she wished to take off her shoes and stock¬ 
ing 1 started off in advance. 

1 soon heard the sound of her footsteps bShind me, ffiit 
- a soil of indescribable bashfulness prevented me from 
turning round, and made me fear to meet her eyes. As 
if we had been both actuated by one common impulse, she 
avoided this meeting by once more placing herself at my 
side, and w'e continued to walk on in silence without 
again thinking of the chdlet, the path leading to which 
we avoided hi order to take one which conducted us back 
towards the pai'sonage. • 

In Ihe meai#time night had gradually overspread the 
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' fields, and the stars were sparkling in the firmameut.* 

' Some sounds heard in tho distance, or the mraotouoos 
cry of the cuckoo close at hand, alone broke at intervals 
the silence of tho evening. In those parts of the thicket 
where the trees were more thinly scattered, we could see 
the rays of the moon gleaming through the leaves and 
branches; farther on wo relapsed into the deepest obscu¬ 
rity, whei’e the path could scarcely be distinguished from 

* the dark-green turf which skirted its margin. Louise 
walked close by my ^idc, and some rustling sounds having 
proceeded from a bush by tho road-side, she seized my hand( 
as if ^ fan. ^n^oluntaiy impulse. A feeling of courage 
immedAtely took the place* of that uneasiness which I had 
begun to share along with her, and my heart beat with an 
emotion of pleasm-e which I had neyer before expciienced. 

In the situation in which we were placed, this incident 
served as a means to dispel our constraint, and possessed 
something of the sweetness of a reconciliation, lliere was 
also joined to it on my side a secret charm, as if she had 
required my protection, and as if I had been a support to 
her gentle timidity. Taking advantage of the obscurity 
which prevented her from perceiving the state of my 
thoughts, I turned my eyes unceasingly towards her, with¬ 
out being repelled by the impossibility of seeing her 
features. • But in return I seemed to feel her presence 
better, and I enjoyed with greater delight the tender 
sentiments which filled my breast. 

In this way we^'eached the margin of the wood, where, 
once more finding myself beneath the vault of heaven and 
the bright beams of the moon, I fell into a firesh embar¬ 
rassment. ft appeai'ed to mo that I had no longer any 
pretence for retaining Louise^s hand in mine, and on the 
other hand, I fancied there would be either coldness or 
affectation in withdrawing my own; so that at that mo¬ 
ment I wished ji^tily that she would herself take her 
hand away. I drew all sorts of inferences from the 
slightest agd nt>3t unintentional movements of her fingqirs, 
and the mpst involuntary tremblings of m}t own caused 
mo extreme emotion. By the greatest good* fortune an 
inclosure •presented itself which obliged jas to separate, 
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’and I immediately released Louise’s hand, after having ex¬ 
perienced so many emotions, as novel as they were deep. 

A few moments afterwards we arrived at the parsonage. 

Whilst I was reading my letter for the second time, the 
sound of a casement opening made mo turn my head, and 
I perceived M. Prevei'o, who waSpattcutively watching me 
from the window of his chamber. I injniediately destroyed ‘ 
my letter as I had done all the other^. 

M. Prevere continued to remain with his arms crossed 
in an attitude of reflection, without calling me W.iim as 
he sometimes did in order toegivo Louise an(ii,i IT; self a 
lesson. Observing that he had on his hat and wore the 
dress in which ho was accustomed to go abroad, I de¬ 
eded upon remaining where I was, in the hope that he 
would soon leave the window where his presence im¬ 
posed so great a restraint upon me—a restraint wliich I 
did not wish to make appai*ent to him, by withdrawing 

myself. 

Happily, a friend who had often before I’eiidered me emi¬ 
nent services, came to relieve me from my embarrassment. 

This was Dourak, the dog belonging to the parsonage. 
He was not handsome, but he had an intelligent physiog¬ 
nomy, and a sort of free and open roughness which gave 
value to his friendship. From beneath the black shaggy 
hair which bristled over his head, peejled out two bright 
byes, whose rather ferocious look was tamed for me alone 
into a caressing and submissiv^e expression. For the rest, 
iiall of stature and fnll of courage, he hftd often%een engaj^d 
in affi'ays; and the preceding antnmn, some days after our 
excursion, he had I’eturned gloriously from the chalets with 
all his sheep safe, and one ear missing, which had procured 
fqr him the esteem and admu-atiou of the whole hamlet. 

It was he who came to seek me. I rose as if to caress 
hha; and, appearing as if I were merely folIo^^ ing where¬ 
soever ho dhose to lead me, I proceeded to search for 
anothgr aild more distant place of retreat. 
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A few paces from the pond wius a wall, sum)orting a 
sort of terrace ou which stood the peaceable parsonage, 
suiTOunded by a grove of linden and Avalnut-trees. Mosses, 
lichens, and a thoii.^and diherent s])(‘ci(;s of plants, car¬ 
peted this old wall, the apjjroach to which was rendeiPed 
difficult by the dense mass of trees and shrubs which 
had grown up in wild luxuriance in that sheltei-cd nook. 
In some spots where the soil was shalloAv, the earth was 
covered with gi-asS alone, thus forming little patches of 
verdure in the midst of the refreshing shades. 

It w£^s in one of these reti’eats that I pi'oceeded to 
establ' IK’ mj?Bc4f. The do^ had preceded me, snuffing tho 
grounoj ^nd startling away the birds which were con¬ 
cealed amidst the? peaceful foliage. As soon as I had 
seated myself, he came and took up his position in front 
of me, as if to ascertain by my look what we were going 
to do. 


This was exactly what I was thinking of myself, when 
I fancied 1 heard a slight noise at a short distance from 
us. 1 rose immediately, and parting the light and flexible 
branches which obstructed my view, I beheld the pre¬ 
centor, w|^o was taking his noontide nap stretched at 
full length upou the ground. 

I gazed upou him for a few moments, riveted by a 
strange cunosity. I found an interest in looking upon 
this man, thus sleeping and unconscious of my presence, 
Avhom 1 was accustomed to see under a very difterent 
aspect. It s§cmcd to me as if the sight of his peaceful 
slmnber purified mydieart, and the aversion with which 
he inspired me appeared to lose itself in a sentiment of 
respect for his repoSiC. 1 was therefore in the act of re¬ 
tiring gently, whei^ I was induced to return more gently 
still by an emotion of indiscreet curiosity. 


The precentor wore a jacket of»coarse black Motl^ with 
two large {)ockots on the outside. 1 had^’emarked that 
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from one of tlicse pockets projected the half of a folded 
paper having the appearance of a letter. I know not 
what strange association arose in my mind between this 
paper and the pensive attitude in which T had so lately 
brfield M. Preveve, but it was some vague feeling of this 
kind which inspired my curiosity. 

I rcti’accd my footsteps therefore, but now it was with 
the emotion of a criminal. Trepvbling at the slightest 
noise around me, f stopped from time4o time to raise my 
eyes upwards, as if J expected to see, some one watching 
me from among the branches of the' trees; and then 1 
lowered them as quickly, in order not to lose sigtCof the 
precentor. 11 is short black hair, the robust fosuwion of 
his throat, his hard and sunburnt feattiires, leaning thus 
on his large and callous hands, inspired me with a secret 
fear, and the idea of a frightful awakening strack terror 
to my imagination. 

In the mean time, Dourak, deceived by my air of expec¬ 
tation and emotion, set himself to watch all around, his paw 
raised and his nostril snutDng the psissing breeze, when, 
at the sound of a lizard gliding among the dry herbage, 
he made a great bound and fell noisily among the rustling 
leaves. I stood motionless, whilst a cold perspu'ation 
bedewed my forehead. 


My fear was such that I should ^ave retired imme¬ 
diately, had not a new circumstance excited my curiosity 
in the highest degree. I was sufficiently near the paper 
to distinguish the handwriting of Louise. ^ 

Besides, the tolerably loud noisb which Dourak had 
made not having in the least disturbed the profound re¬ 
pose of the precentor, I was not only freed from my appre¬ 
hensions, but felt myself encouraged aud emboldened. The 
only remains of ray former emotion was a feeling of ex- 
(^ssive indignation against Dourak, at wh> m I made many 
mnte gestm'es of anger, and all sorts of eloquent gesticu¬ 
lations, ip order to injure his silence. But perceiving 
that 'he took l^e whole affair in the light of a jest, 1 made 
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a hasty cnrl of my harangue, for I saw, with an emotion 
► of frightful anguish, that he was on the point of*making 
a leap and barking in my face. 


I ventured to advance another step. The letter was 
not properly folded, but' liad been negligently crumpled 
*up. The precentor'had probably just been reading it, 
which I surmised from seeing his spectacles lying beside 
him on the grass. 

Butf •iexperiancod the most delighted surprise when I 
saw on‘'tlte outside these words, traced by the hand of 
Louise;—“ To Moiisimr Charhs.'*'* My first impidsc Avaa 
to seize upon the letter as being ray OAvn property, my own 
most precious treasure; then reflecting upon the conse¬ 
quences which might result from this proceeding, I wavered, 
and a slight nervons movement of the precentor’s, occa¬ 
sioned by a fly which had settled on his nostril, served 
still more to shake niy resolution. J endeavoured, there¬ 
fore, to read the interior of the two leaves, at the same 
time keeping my eye upon the flics. 

There was one of them especially that did me the 
greatest mischief. Driven away from the temples, it 
lighted on the nose, only to perch itself subsequently upon 
tht eyebrow. Donrak, seeing the gestures that I made to 
driven it away, rose and prepared liimsolf for a leap. I 
abandoned the fly wherefore, and returned to the letter, 
still keeping my eye on Donrak. 


I began by gently blowing between the leaves, in order 
to separate them, and succeeded thus in reading the words 
which formed the %nd of tlic lines. The first which I 
deciphered, all unintelligible as they were, caused me the 
greatest suKj)ris9. They were, as follows:—“ this lette?, 
you will already be far from—” ' 

, The line finished there. I thought I must be mistaken. 
Who wonli be far?—far from what?—ahd I los^ my- 

• VOI-. I. r/ 
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“^self in conjectuffts. lloping that the following lines 
might disclose something more, I renewed iny eftbrts, but* 
with loss success than before; for the letter being folded 
^ diagonally, every line was consequently shorter than the 
preceding, and the last left no more than one or two 
letters visible. 

I read disjointed words, fragments of sentences, which, 
without giving me any further linformation, plunged me 
into the deepest anxiety. • ' 


I commenced immediately to perase ^}y() opp^dte side 
of the letter, which presented to me the begiiMmg of the 
following lines exactly in the same way, and I soon passed 
into transports of joy the sweetest that I had ever ex¬ 
perienced. The sense was not complete, but it was oven 
better than being so, for it left me at liberty to fill up 
according to my own pleasure all that remained unfin¬ 
ished and obscure. 

“Yes, Charles,” said she, “I reproach myself now; 
but the more 1 felt myself attached to you, the more it 
Bcemed as if some invincible embarrassment prevented mo 
from betraying .by the least sign wlmt w'as passing in my 
heart. But now, my friend, tliat—•” 

At these woids tears obstimcted my viewt I paused 
for a few moments; then, renewing my .attempts, 1 took 
the two leaves by the cuds, in order to separate them and 
read what ftllowed; w^heu, as if cveiythiug that day had / 
concurred to realize my mo.?t cherished dreams,* 1 per¬ 
ceived a lock of her hair! ^ 

At this moment the precentor siuldenly'raised his iiead 
—I threw myself at full length upon the ground. 


The light left my eyes, and I tvas breathless with fear, 
^ourak, surprised at seeing me prostrat^, advanced to lick 
my face. I gave him a tap upon the nose which drew from 
him^a pltilntivo cry. Then, almost solFocated with shamp 
and Ycxatioit I feigned at all riske to be asloop myself. 
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Rut from tho moment I closed my eyes I d^Hj^cd not opeif 
them ajrain. T poA’ceived plaiidy, from the ])rofoimd silence 
which prevailed, that the precentor was making no move¬ 
ment; Imt far from snpposing that he had again fallen 
asleep, my imagination plctimed him* as kneeling hesMe 
me, his head leaning over mine, and his suspicious eye 
searchingly bent upon me to read my deceit in my 
countenance the moment I should open my eyelids. I 
saw his I'aiscd hand, I heard his abusive language—so 
that, fascinated by this menacing image, I remained with 
closed eyes, concealing beneath the most perfect insensi- 
bility^’-ie exjr(gne agitation which preyed upon me. 

At iftot, making a tremSndous effort, I half opened my 
eyes, and closed them again instantly. Then by degrees 
1 opened them entirely, and tnmetl my head. The pre¬ 
centor had fallen sound asleep again, after having changed 
his position. 


I was about to rise as gently as possible, when, at the 
sound of a carriage passing along the road, Dourak 
started impetuously out of the wood, leaping over the 
precentor in his way. I fell back with the speed of light¬ 
ning into my profound repose. 

The precentor, disturbed in his slumbers, muttered 
some indistinct grumblings against the dog. I waited for 
my turn to come. However, as his voice died away, I 
had already bcgui#to conceive some hopes, when I felt a 
heavy weight falling upon ray log. I redoubled the 
I intensity of my sleep, after having been shaken through 
mftry limb by a -sdolunt start. 

I had abundance of time fo form conjectures, for the re¬ 
turn of all my former terrors kept my eyes closed. At' 
last I felt with alarm that the monster possessed a sen¬ 
sible heat, and, Iny anguish reaching its height, 1 looked 
up. It was large, heavy, iron hand of the precentor, 
carelessly, with the whole lower part of the arm attached, 
stretched over my leg. * 
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This time I was caught—caught as in a trap. There ' 
was uo means of either advancing or retreating. Never¬ 
theless, feai’ supplying mo with courage, and the precentor 
remuining quiet, 1 began to consider with as much cool- 
iiGss as I could muster what resources my situation af¬ 
forded. I thought of substituting some artificial support in 
the place of my leg, and so to withdraw it by degrees and 
fly. Already, in imagination, I w.as escaping at my utmost 
speed, when I heard fioni the summit of the terrace a 
voice calling “ Charles !” It was that of M. rrevere! 

At the same moment Dourak bounded thi-pim/i the 
wood, pushing violently against me, trjMrn|lin{^pcr the 
precentor, and filling the air n^th his barkings.*^ 


The precentor rose, and I also. ITis first movement 
was to direct both his eyes and his hand to the pocket 
which contained the letter, after which wo stood looking 
at each other. 

“You herd” he exclaimed. 

“ Charles 1” called M. Prevorc a second time. At the 
sound of this voice the precentor resti’ained himself, and 
only added these words—“Col It will now be settled 
once for all.” ^ 

I hurried off, all trembling. 


lu approaching M. Prevere I made a circuit for tho£. 
purpose of gaining a little time, foy tlie ajjltation of'.«ny 
cottutonance was so gi’oat tBfet 1 dared not prciamt myself 
before him. Cut as I emerged from the wood, he stood 
before me. 

“ It is you whom I was looking fof, Charles,” said he; 

** get youi* hat; we will take a walk together.” 
o These words embarrassed me very nuich, fijr I had left 
my hat bei^de the precentor; and, yet scarcely freed from 
his terrible look, I had ahorrible dread of exposing myself 
to it again. N^crthelcss, not wishing to appcaieto hesitate, 
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I returned into the wood ; but suiTiriso and enayotion reu-^ 
dered me almost speechless when I saw that the precentor 
M'as silently watching ns through the foliage of the trees. 
He approached me, and held out my hat. “Here it is,” 
said he, in a low voice; “ take it and be off’.” * 

I took it and hurried away, more disconcerted than ever 
at the unusual tone of moderation in which he spoke, and 
^ at finding that ho looked at mo without manifesting any 
feeling of anger. * 


I rejJfifled M. Preverc, and we Avandered on together. 
While J. was walkhig by his side, my agitation gradually 
subsided; but in proportion as my mind regained its tran- 
<iuillity, an anxiety of another kind began to arise in it. 
The manner of the precentor, the melancholy of M. 
Prevere, this unexpected walk—all these things, present¬ 
ing themselves to my mind at the same iijonient, appeai’ed 
to be connected together by a sort of mysterious associa¬ 
tion, and a foreboding expectation aiTcstcd my thoughts, 
impatient as they Avere to return to liouise’s letter. 

M. Prevere coutinued to walk on in silence. At last 
I glanced furtively tOAvards him, and fancied that I sur¬ 
prised an jjxpi’cssion of embaiTassment on his features. 
The immediate effect of this observation was to banish 
the feeling Avhich I usually laboured under when near him, 
and I conceived the hope of being enabled at last to 
speak freely to him. The idea that this man, so deserving 
I of being happy, should be haunted by a secret sorroAv, 
coifirmed iriy courage, by inspiring me with the thought 
that perhaps he might not disdain to share his grief with 
me. 

“ If yon liavc airjr sorrow, M. Prevere,” said I to him, 
Avitli a deep blush, “ will you not judge me worthy of 
sharing it whh^ou?” “Yes, Charles,” he replied; “I 
haA^e a 3or»w,T aa'III confide it to you, and I believe ytfu 
to be so worthy of my confidence that I fcJiind all my 
hopes of consolation on the manner in which you will 
yourself support it. Cut let Hs proceed further,” added he. 
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** These Avoids perplexed mo, and a thousand conjectures 
rushed through iny mind. Nevertheless a feeling of prido 
mingled with my apprehension,s, for the confidence which 
M. Prevere manifested towards me raised me in my own 
crtccm. 


WhMi wo had reached the foot of the mountain, M. 
Prevere paused. “Let ua remain here,” said he; “here 
we shall be alone.” • 

It was a species of enclosure formed by th^h^lving 
sides of a worn-out quarry, and Avas staled some 
overhanging Avalnut-trees. From this positiorf'fflie sur¬ 
rounding country could be seen stretthing out into the 
distance, sometimes uniform and level and divided iuto 
innumerable little enclosures, sometimes mountainous and 
covwed with Avood, and intersected by the coarse of the 
Bhouc. At distant intervals several village spires marked 
the position of their attendant hamlets, and close at baud 
the scattered flocks browsed among the surrounding fields. 
It was hei’c that we seated ourselves. 

“ Charles,” said M. Prevere to me in a calm voice, “ if 
you have ever reflected upon the age at Avhicli you have 
'now wrived, yon Avill be the less Surprised at what I am 
about to say to yon. Your childhood is ended; and on the 
employment which you are about to make of your youth 
depends your Avhole future welfare. The time has come 
when your character nm.st be develop^.d by acquaintance 
with the world, and by associating with your fellow-nion; 
new studies must extend yonr knowledge and iierfect your 
faculties, in oi'dcr that, gradually, by your own effbftg, 
yom* talents, and your honourable conduct, you may be 
enabled to enter upon that station which Providence shall 
allot to yon hero l)eloA\’. Put, my^dear hoy, it is no 
longer amidst these humble plains—” 

I looked at him Avith alarm. ^ 

• “It is no longer with mo, Charles, that yoif'can expect 
to find thesti neAV resources.—It is necessary that you 
bIiouI^ IcaVe us.” • 

Hero M. Pftjverc, whose voice had falterei at these 
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^ last words, paused for a few moments, while^^ tom by a * 
, thousand contending einotlous, 1 remained motionless. He 
soon resumed:— 

“ The duties which bind me to this place prevent me 
from accompanying you, and guiding your first steps ki 
the world, as I could have wished. But perhaps it may 
prove a benefit to you, Charles, to fall into more competent 
hands after leaving my V^o partial gnidance. Where my 
'intelligence and strength might fail, another maybe able to 
exert himself better fcr your happiness; and I shall rejoice 
in w%t he will be enabled to do, without reproaching him 
for nt^'^on^liphing what I could not have done myself. 
This ni.i«!f whom you will Jfcam to venerate, is one of my 
friends. lie lives at Geneva, my birth-place, and he will 
receive yon into his house. There yop will find an example 
of many good and virtuous deeds which cannot be afforded 
here, where the more simple and passive life of the country 
leaves tlic nobler qualities of the soul inactive. Tt is not 
without a great effort, my dear hoy, that I part with you; 
but, as I have already said, my grief will be less if, like 
me, you acknowledge the necessity of this separation. 
Do not deceive yourself. Look beyond your present 
desires, your present attachments; and never forget that 
we shall one day have to answer for what we have done, 
in proportiBn to our means and our position, towards the 
perfecting of our own characters and the promotion of the 
good of our follow-creatures.” 

While M. Preverf) was speaking, regret and disappointed 
hope wore busy with my heart, until, as he proceeded, the 
modesty of his expressions and the noble sentiments ex- 
prmsed in his^last words, melted it to tenderness; but 1 
was incapable of uttering a word in reply, anejifixing my 
gaze upon the ground, I forcibly suppressed the tears 
which started to my**eyes. He saw my emotion and pro¬ 
ceeded :— • 

“Besides, Charles, it is only for a few years, after 
which you «an Choose for yourself your own career in 
life. At the end of that time, after you hav^ tried your 
strength in the world, you will bs free to decide between 
the more hrilliant situations which may bier themfidves 
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^in. the great world or a simple and obscure life like that ' 
■ which you sec me filling in tliis retired spot. I trust that. 
Providence will unite ns together again at some future 
period, and if it should incline your heart to pursue the 
same career in which I am engaged, this little flock, 
amongst whom you are so truly loved, may one day pass 
from my hands hito your own.” 

These last words sent a flahb <jf joy through my heart. 

I fancied I saw the aceompUshment of my most cherished * 
hopes concealed under M. Prevero’s jvords, and in.stantly 
my depression was succeeded by transports of oiu^j-gctic 
courage. I was fired by anew ambition:.absc'<ftiigstudy, 
privation, appeared to me cvcil desirable, if thfijn^rc to 
render me worthy of Louise, to enable me to return *o 
her, and consecrate t^ her my whole life. 

“M. Prevere,” rei>lied 1, emboldened by this idea, 

“ yoim words outstrip my most cherished hopes. But do 
you really think that I may pursue these plans which you 
point out, with the hope that Louise will one day share 
my fate, and that wo may spend our lives beside you? 
Oh! M. Prevcrc, if I knew that this would be the result 
of my probation, what would the few years which sepa¬ 
rate nie from the accomplishment of my hopes matter 
to me, and should 1 call that a sacrifice which would 
be, from this day forward, a hope full of charA and hap¬ 
piness!” 

As I concluded these words, I saw a cloud of sorrow 
overshadow M. Prevere’s brow, and a p*inful reply struggle 
on his lips for utterance. After a moments hesitation he 
replied with a look of deep compassion: “No, Charles, 

I must not deceive you. It is necessary tltat you shoesld 
banish thq|^ thoughts. Take courage, my child; Louise 
also will join with me in urging it. Would you wish that 
she should have to choose between you and the obedience 
which she owes to her father?” • 

“Her father!” And instantly a frightful light flashed 
aai'oss me. I comprehended all in a mAnoqi—M. Pre- 
vere’s sorriwv, the precentor’s manner, and tlio letter, 
and how this man had ^uatched from me even the cou- 
Bolatibn whichHiis daughter had prepared for *ie before- 
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' hand. “Her father!” replied 1, with bitterness. “AhI* 
, that man has always hated me!” 

“ Charles!” intennipted M. Prevere, “ let ns respect 
his determination; his rights are sacred. Above all, 
let us guard ourselves, my dear boy, from being led astrJly 
by passion, and attributing to him feelings which arc far 
from his heart. Do not attempt to fathom his motives: 
they may perhaps be ill.fonnded, without ceasing on that 
account to be legitimate.” 

At this ray of light: “I know them!” exclaimed I—“I 
knov\4thcm! Ah, Monsieur IVcvere!—ah! my bcn<i- 
facto^'^lhy jaUicr—my only earthly friend!—1 am a 
foundh'i;^” And falling oh my knees before him, I buried 
my face in his hantls, to stifle my sighs and conceal my 
agitation. It was not long before I felt his tears ming¬ 
ling with my own, and some consolation relieving the 
bitterness of my despair. 


We remained for a long time silent. To my agitation 
had succeeded a calmer sorrow, and the sight of M. 
Prevere served to turn aside my thoughts still more from 
myself 

A pi’ofound emotion was imprinted on his venerable 
countenanft, which boro the traces of a sorrow so pOAver- 
ful as completely master him, notwithstanding his 
extraordinaiy command over himself, and his angelic 
gentleness of dispoiition. It seemed as if my words had 
blighted all the fruit of his constant eflbrts to shelter my 
I youth from even the shadow of humiliation; and as if, 
overwhelmed by this sudden revelation, he deplored Tvith 
poignant bitterness the fate of a young mauler whom 
his humanity, and that tenderness which springs from 
the practice of the nibst difficult virtues, had so long kept 
an affectionate guafd. I recollected that just now ho had 
endeavoured, even at the expense of that candour which he 
always so highlj' cherished, to arrange his remarks so as 
to avoid this danger. I now saAv the cause of his embar¬ 
rassment, and feeling that I had provoked the gl-ief which 
I saAV weijliing him down, by my oavu imfietuons words, 
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'I was penetrated by a sentiment of tlio deepest compas¬ 
sion. “ Monsieur Preverc,” said J, in tlie warmth of my 
emotion—“ Monsieur Prevcrc, forgive me I On the only 
occasion when 1 could show my devotion to you I have 
failed. Forgive mo I I will prove my repentance by my 
conduct. I will do my best to profit by the advantages 
which you plaee before mo.—I will love your friend, Mon¬ 
sieur Prevcrc.—Not a day shall poss without my blessing ^ 
(rod for having placed me under jiour protection—for 
having made me the happiest of children. I will strij'c to 
forget Lonise—to love her father—1 will deparf this 
very night 1” • ^ 

While I spoke thus, the bftterness of my jft^wjctor’s 
grief abated, and a feeble ray of pleasure glistened through 
the tears which trembled on his eyelids. A blush of 
humble modesty overspread his pale cheeks at the accents 
of my gratitude, and when my emotion deprived me of 
the power of utterance, h(! took my hand and pressed it 
with a warmth of feeling expressive of esteem and ■ 
some degree of satisfaction. Then we arose in silence, 
and sorrowfully retraced our steps to the parsonage. 


1 should have wished to meet Louise once again, but wc 
did not SCO her. The precentor did not appeal*; the court 
was deserted. I saw that I alone bad been left iu igne- 
rauco of what awaited me, aud 1 ascended to my chamber 
to make a packet of some of my clotlKs; the rest was to 
be sent after me. 

I took down from the wall, w'hero I had hung it, a little < 
drawing of Louise’s, which she had allowed me to t*ko 
a few day^elbrc. It ropresimted the pond and the snr- 
ronnding landscape, with the willow and the scarecrow. 

I folded it carefully in two, iu order that I luigbt place it 
in the Bible which M. Prevere had given mo on my first 
communion. These two things would recall to me all 
that I loved on earth. «. 

M. Prevfl-e entered. We were both so much agitated 
that we dtlayed, as if by mutual consent, the moment of 
separation, pi%longing the time by iudifferewt remarks. 
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^At last ho placed something in my hand folded up in' 
' paper. It M'as two lonis-d’ors and some silver. Then, 
opening his arms, we mingled our tears together, and 
remained clasped in a long embrace. 


It was about seven o'clock when I left the parsonage, 
^on an evening the radiant splendour of which only added 
to ray melancholy. In passing near the pond I turned my 
, eyes towards it. It* appeared to mo dead and barren. 
I cou^iiQt help however looking with envy at the thre^ 
ducks, ’vho wtrewiportiug in the evening sunshine over that 
happy giefte where they wei’e assured of dwelling in con¬ 
tent and peace; atid, remembering the many hours of 
enjoyment I had passed in their society, I parted from 
them with lively regret. Soon after I emerged on the 
high-road. 

, Jt was only then that I felt I had really left the par- 
" sonago and was alone in the world. A sort of passive 
dejection had succeeded to the far less bitter emotions of 
‘ regret and sorrow. Stripped of my past recollections, 
of my cherished hopes, of every object which had bound 
me to life, I journeyed towards a new world—towards a 
populous ci^y; and such was the state of my feelings, that 
I should have a thousand times prefeiTod to be advancing 
towards the most arid solitudes. All was a blank in my 
heart. Everything was shut out from me behind; before 
f mo everything wa# odious. Around me even the in¬ 
animate objects themselves, the hedges, the fields, the 
• enclosures which J passed, had changed their aspect, and 
so far from regretting that I should soon lose sight of 
them, I quickened my steps in the hope of fteling less 
wretched when the cgnntry should bo less familiar to me. 
My way led throng^ the hamlet, but at the sight of some 
peasants enjoying the freshness of the evening air in front 
of their cottag^, I took a by-path which rejoined the 
high-road Iftyond the village, and I passed the ass be¬ 
longing to the parsonage who was grazing in a meadow. 
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Ncvci’thclc.ss, the splendour of the evening, the glow- ' 
ing tints which the landscape wore at that season of the 
year, and the sight of this old servant who had so often 
borne Louise under my guidance—all acting together upon 
lily imagination, combined to revive my old impressions, 
and fill up by degrees the void which I felt in my 
heart, by recalling to mind events, at first vague and dis¬ 
tant, but affcerwtwds more recent and vi\idly present.^ 
At last J came to the morning of thait day, to my reveries 
at the pond, to M. rrevero, to the precentor, and at last to 
the letter in which Louise had traced the coi^ea on of 
her heart. At the bare remembraucc i f ttholft^ines I 
trembled witli joy. For a few moments it apftcared to 
me that I was still happy, and I forgot that each step I 
took was widening tlw) distance between myself and the 
young girl in whom was centred my whole being. 


I had reached the summit of a little hill. Before de¬ 
scending the opposite side, I once more turned my eyes 
towards the parsonage, which I was so soon to lose sight 
of. The sun, now sinking to rest, tinged with a piuple 
light the topmost branches of the linden-trees, and the 
summits of the antiquated gables of the parsonage, while 
a bluish shadow wrapped in its transparent mantle the 
tranquil little valley which separated me from that spot. 
In the refreshing coolness of the evening hour the grass 
reared its drooping^toms, the insect world was silent, and 
already several of the birds of night fluttered ai’ouncl the* 
solitary thickets. In the distance a song, wafted towards 
the car atdntervals—the lowing of a cow—the rolling of 
a cart, announcing that the labour of the day was ov'er— 
seemed to form a svveet prelude to tlVe repose of the plains, 
and to herald the way for the majestic silence of night. 
By insensible degrees the light of da^ withdrew from 
these sweet valleys, and the glowin" colours»of the fields 
faded into‘a pale mclfow twilight. At this sight I felt 
my hear^so full of eination Uiat I seated myself by tlio 
TOad-sidc, Ul tlic jioint of leaving this spot, lielt an indc- 
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\scnbable charm niinglo with these impressiotisr^s if each* 
had addressed me in a language wliicli spoke of the past, 
lulling ray sorrow into a sort of vague and melancholy 
tenderness. 


^ At this moment the village clock struck eight. 'J'hc 
well-known sound, striking on my car when In this mood of 
feeling* scrveil still more- to transport me again in ima- 
ginatfryi to the parsonage. I felt as if I were present itl 
tiie mi<^,^t of tbc«itircle wliich at that hour usually assembled 
upon the Antiquated tcnvicc to enjoy the beauty of the 
summer evenings—sometimes johiing in calm and peace¬ 
ful conversation, always ennobled in its character by the 
simple yet elevated sentiments of M. Prcvcrc—sometimes 
silent and contemplative before the majestic grandeur of 
the heavens. I loved tlicsc moments still more ever since 
a new emotion liad imparted a deeper seriousness to my 
thoughts, in wliich, by a mysterious association, the imago 
of a God full of goodness, and that of a young girl beam¬ 
ing with celestial purity, were mingled together. At this 
hour, too, the darkness serving to conceal the expression 
of our countenances, our mutual timidity changed to 
more happy freedom of manner; and if, when wo seated 
ourselves on the bench, we happened to find ourselves 
side by side, the obscurity betrayed neither our bashful- 
ness nor onr dcligiit. Tlien 1 felt the folds of her dress 
touch my hand, sometimes her sweet Breath fan my check, 
I and I believed that it was impossible to enjoy a greater 
fclRity upon tliis earth. 


A farm wagon, "i^hich I heard ascending tlie ©iipositc 
side of the hill, aroused mo from my reverie, and, instantly 
rememberinf tl* lateness of the hour, I rose to resum© 
my journey. ScarcelyAad I lost sight of thfe parsonage 
for a few moments when my hejw’t began to swell with 
sorrow. The wagon jiasscd me; but •when, having 
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tarnerl ronnd to ga?iC after it, I saw it about to disappear 
behind the hill and leave me solitary and alone, my tears 
began to flow. I entered a field, and throwing myself 
upon the gi'ass, my grief burst forth in burning sobs. As 
I thought of Louise, about to bo separated from me for 
ever, I uttered incoherent exclamations of grief. “ Ah, 
Louise!” I rauraim-ed in my despair; “ Louise! you who 
loved me I—Louise ! why did -I ever know you!—and 
you too, Monsieur Prevere!” Then sinking back for a 
moment into silence, the most extravagant proje^ pre¬ 
sented themselves to my mind, suspending my until 
they were shipwrecked against tho iuanryiotmtlble ob¬ 
stacle of my respect for those' veiy persons agaSSist whom 
they were devised. 


When I rose, night had long'overspread the fields, and 
I hoard no sound but tho distant mui'mur of the river. 
Two leagues still remained for me to traverse before I 
could reach the village which M. Prevere had marked 
out, and where I was to sleep at the house of one of his 
friends. At this hour 1 should not find any one up, I 
would be obliged to rouse the family from their beds, and 
the idea of seeing any one appeared to me insupportable. 

I began to consider whether I could not pass tho night 
where I was. On the morrow, which was Sunday, I oonld 
set out befoi’o daybreak and reach the town by nightfall, 
without being compelled to associate with any one but my 
own thoughts. This project, which beguiled my griefia 
was soon decided upon, and I walked towards tho h\:dge 
to make choice of a shelter for the night. 

But while I was thus searching for my lodging, the 
idea of returning to tho parsonage presented itself to 
my mind> The reflection that by so doing I sbpuld be 
deceiving M. Prevere, made me at fipt renounce this 
•design. Nevertheless, I returned mechanically towards 
the road, And slowly retraced my steps to the summit of 
the hill. * There I began to make compromises with my¬ 
self," all the tihile advancing; and although and cem- 
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Bcieucp, urged me every moment to pause, I oantinuod to* 
add step to step. j\t last I found myself once more on 
the margin of the pond. 

How nil was changed 1 Far from finding again in this 
place the illusions which I had sought to enjoy a few 
moments longer, I experienced only the bitter impression 
of fimling myself henceforth a stranger to it. All was 
cold, the charm of enchantment >va3 broken, and the veiy 
objects which had heretofore caused me the most pleasure, 
wert^ihose whose sight now wounded mo most deeply. 
I dc||]i-niiued upon once more withdrawing, no longer 
knowing' wh(\t .ho do with myself. 


I had already retniccd my steps for a short way, when 
I saw a faint light glimmering through the foliage of the 
linden-trees. I approached it as gently as possible, and 
perceived that the light issued from Louise’s chamber. 
I remained motionless, my eyes fixed upon the modest 
wainscoted wall on which her shadow was thrown, while 
at\hc sense of her presence everything both within mo 
and around me assumed fresh life. 

Louise was seated before a little table placed near the 
window, '’f concluded that she was at that moment oc¬ 
cupied in ivritiug, and the hope that these lines were 
destined for mo threw a ray of consolation over my grief. 
But while 1 was w.'iiciung with eager curiosity the slightest 
motion of her shadow, slie herself, having risen, presented 
» herself to my view. Tiien, as if the winning beauty of 
thin young girl had for the first time struck upon my 
sight, a feeling of rapturous tondeniess thrilled through 
my heart, mingling with the sweet emotions which her 
letter had left in it: She stood thus for some moments, 
during which T could perceive from the sorrowful ex¬ 
pression of her countenance, that we were still united by 
the tie of, aacommou grief. Then having turned towards 
the min'or, which was suspended above th^ table, she 
unfastened her beautiful hair, which fell floating over her 
shoulders. I had never seen her in an a’lititude of sneb 
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unstudied gi'acc. I experienced tlu'reforc a secret agita- ^ 
"tion, ill ivliich ]ilcasure uiinglod with’thc shame of having , 
surprised Jicr in such a position, and I immediately retired 
hcnciith the spreading foliage of the lindcn-trccs which 
veiled her from my view. 

At that moment I heard the sound of a door opening in 
the court-yard, and immediately afterwards the precentor 
appeared wlf.li a light in Ills Inuid. I would have fled, ^ 
but fear dcpiived me of the pow'cr of motion, and I could 
only drag myself tow-ards the little 'wall which e^losed 
tlie churcli-yard. Alter having scaled it 1 crouchc^owii 

been 


on the other side, uncertain w’hcthcr orrfiqj 
jierccivcd. * ^ 


The pn'ccntor at first paused under Louise’s window 
as if to ascertain that she had not yet retired to rest; 
then, attracted perhaps by tlic noise wliieh I had made, 
he renewed his search. £Vom the place of my conceal¬ 
ment I could sec the light, which, glancing across the gables 
of the roof, warned me that ho was approaching. Tlicn, 
creeping along the grass, I reached the door of the church, 
which 1 gently closed bqjimd me. 

There I began to breathe once more. Looking through 
the chinks of the old door at what was passing without, I 
soon perceived that the precentor, having extinguished 
his light, was pursuing his way geiitlj’’ through the dark¬ 
ness, searching on every side and pausing to listen to 
the slightest noise. lie returned slowl}', and shortly< 
afterwards some souuds which 1 heard on that sidw of 
the church in which his abode was situated, infonnei me 


that he had entered his house again. From the profound 
silence which then prevailed, I coiibludcd that I was the 


only one awake about the jiai’sonage,* and I thou^t my¬ 
self saved. 

« My fear was still too recent for me to clar^ to leave the 


place immediately, and besides 1 Imcw not where to go. 
I decided therefore upoia passing two or three houre in the 
chm'ch and living it before dayhrenk; aud«J proceeded 
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“to instal myself in the seat which Louise alwayjtoccupied. 
/fbe clodv struck one. I was overcome with fatigue, so 
tthat, after straggling against the feeling for a time, I 
I ended by stretching myself upon the bench, and sleep soon 
stole over me. • 


* I was awakened by a loud noise. It was the church- 
bell winch was summoning the congregation to worship. 

^ I start^ up, and thc'shock depriving me of all presence 
of min i I began to wander hurriedly round the chm’ch' 
without knoAV»g»whither to, direct my steps. In a short 
time the iJlfund of the bell was succeeded by a silence still 
more alarming. I hbard a key turaing in the door which 
opened from the vestry, upon which I»llew into the gallery 
and hid myself behind the organ. 

It was the precentor who came to mark the verses and 
, prepare the pulpit. Through the door which he had left 
open, I heard the voices of the parishioners who were 
already assembling under the linden-trees. Wiieu he had 
I rejoined them, 1 remembered that, on account of some re¬ 
pairs which it was undergoing, the organ would not be 
played that Sunday, and I proceeded to hide myself in a 
niche formed betAveen the projection of the keys and the 
sides of the instrument. I adjusted the seat, which had 
been taken down, so as to face the benches from which I 
could bo perceived, and resigned myself to await my fate, 

^ regretting a thousand times that I had not hearkened to 
the voice which, on the preceding evening, forbade me to 
vetrace my steps. 

9bon afterwards several persons entered, the gallery be¬ 
gan to fill all around me, and, as if to render my distress 
the greater, the audience was mnch larger than usual. 
However I remarked a sort of preoccupation among the 
congregation which *might prove favourable to me; and 
when 1 gathere^ from what I heard that I myself was 
in some meamre the object of it, curiosity for a few mo-^ 
ments suspended my alarm. 


. VOL. I. * 


c 
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The persons aroimd me were speaking of my departure, 
of M. Provore, of the precentor. No -one blamed the 
latter, some pitied Louise, others thought that M. Prevere 
liad been m’ong to bring me up along with her. One 
i^oico added—“You see a bad egg makes a bad bird.” 
“That is sure enough,” replied another voice; “the 
strollers did not know what to do with him, and so they 
dropped him there. M. PrcvcTO might have found out 
who they were if ho had chosen, tlfe more by tok^ii that 
somebody told him that Claude, when returning fwm the 
chalet, had scon the mother up in the wooc^;Jwut he 
would not let anybody pursue her. S* tkat is the way 
the child was left in his charge.” ' 


“It was a good deed, too,” replied another man. 

“ ‘ The Almighty has sent him to me,’ says M. Prevere to 
himself. ‘ Shall 1 restore him to these vagrants, that they 
may throw him into some pit?’—so he kept him. Was 
that wrong ? For my part I say no—^for those who have 
the means. Granted that the lad has neither father nor 
mother, and that I would not give him my daughter— 
for all that, there is a beggar less in the world. And be¬ 
sides, look you, to say the truth, Master Charles was a 
good lad!” And immediately these same peasants, whose 
selfish prejudices I saw for the first time openly displayed, 
began to speak in my praise with a vuirmth which 1 could 
not suspect of insincerity. I was surprised at this; for 
1 was then ignorant that in the same mind there mayo 
exist together the harshest prejudices and a natural kind- 
liness of feeling. Nevertheless, their words touched me, 
and poured some balm into my lacemted heart. 


« At this moment Lonise entered and was fe%wed a few 

% 

moments tfftci* by M. Prevere* Immediately all conver¬ 
sation ceased, and an jiQUsaal silence reigned throughout 
the thurch, While M, Prevere w'as ascendeg the steps 
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of the pulpit, all eyes were fixed upon him; from thence 
»they passed to the precentor, and afterwards turned td 
Ijouise. 'J'hc young girl, at all times so timid, had drooped 
her head, aud the projecting shade of her bonnet concealed 
her bluslies and her agitation from the scrutiny of the 
observers. 

M. I’revcre commcuccd by reading the beautiful prater 
of the liturgy which op&ns public worship, after which 
the chanting of the phalms began. Contrary to his usual 
custoi f he did not join his own voice to that of his floc^j 
but huviUg seated himself he appeared sorrowful and 
dejected. Hp flfequeutly cust his eyes towards the seat 
where he'^Was in the habit of seeing me, but which now 
remained vacant, and as often as he could do so without 
attracting the attention of his congi^gationj he turned a 
compassionate glance towards Louise. The chanting 
ceased, and after the second prayer, in which some of 
. the expressions excited peculiar attention, M. Prevere 
opened the Bible and read these words—“ 
receiveth this little child in my namb receii^eth Then 
he spoke as follows:— 

“ Mr DEAR Parishioners, 

“Permit^me this day to interrupt the Ordinary course 
of our instructions. I desire to ittljiress dii yout minde 
some truths which it U no limger right to conceal froiU 
you. May you listen to them with humility—may the^ 

, pass from my lips free from every stain of passion or 
bitterness 1 

• It is now seventeen years ago since our attention was 
attActed, about eleven o’clock at night, by the cries of 

• an infant. It Was in the court-yard of this veiy par- 
'^sonage. You, Pierre, ^and you also, Joseph, remember it* 

as you happened to be there at the time. It was a poor 
little creature Swathed in rags, and shivering with cold. 
We took it in, wg wanned itj and we sought for it a nurse 
among the iRothers of this parish. No one refused, buf 
no one offered themselves; and from that nigh*l our goat^ 
my brethreiv—our goat gave him milk 1 ^ , 

« God im^ goodness permitted him to ddrite healtb 
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and strength from the bosom of this poor animal.' But 
he received none of those tender cares which belong to his 
age: on the contrary, instead of the caresses which you 
lavish on your children, a malignant curiosity surrounded 
hfs cradle, and scarcely had he entered into life bcfoi-e 
the bm’den of a barbarous prejudice weighed ^doAvn his 
innocent -head. Am I wrong in saying this? Do 
you not remember that this inotherleRS babe could with. 
difficulty iiiid among you a man who would consent to 
give him his name, or present him at? the baptism4! font 1 
“He grew up. His good qualities and his amial?e and 
generous character found favour amongst f^o». '^iTou loved 
him, you welcomed him to your houses, yon tivated him 
with kindness, and my grateful heart Messed yon for every 
succeeding instance cf your goodness. Alas I I deceived 
myself. Yon loved him, but you never forgot the 
stain which you imputed to his birth. You loved him, 
but he was ever in your eyes the foundling. As such, 
in the pride of your hearts, you despised him. It was 
by this name you spoke of him in your conversations; it 
was thus he learned that which it was so important to 
keep concealed from him; it was thus that humiliation 
withered his youthful heart and poisoned his brightest 
days. Yes, you loved him; but if Providence, granting 
my most cherished hopes, had wOled that thiiyoung man 
should seek to settle in this place—^my brethren! not 
one of you, perhaps, would have given him your daughter 1 
“ I foresaw this,” continued M. Pnevere, in a faltering 
voice; “ and I have sent him to a distance. Shall 1 add 
that, already bordering on the confines of old age, I am « 
left alone—separated from him who would have rendered 
its approach less sorrowful? Gk)d forbid! I have lost 
the companion of my life whom I had chosen; I have seen 
the only child that God had given iho snatched away—I 
had no right to reckon upon this *blossing more than 
upon the others. ^ 

“Enough of him, my brethren—enough of-myself. 
My hopes %re centred in heaven; his are directed there 
too. grief, my afi^ight, do not flow from this source. 
But ‘l ask m^elf, 'where am I placed ? Wl^ is the re- 
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suit of my labours among you ? Whither iiave I led 
, you ? What account shall I render to th^e, 0 my God, 
if, after twenty years of my ministry, such is the state 
of the souls which thou hast confided to my care, that a 
barbarous pride stifles in them the exercise of the mdfet 
simple duties—the pleasures of the most natural com¬ 
passion? 0 Jesus! how can Ave look to thee for an 
.example? AVhat can wo reply to thy heavenly teach- 
ings? Where is that charity to which thou promisest 
everywiing—Avithout Avhich none can hope to enter thy 
Father’s kingdom? Tliou hast committed to this people 
the care dTriwoof those little ones whom thy goodness 
rccomraeadcd to those who love thee, and ho has not 
been able to find amongst us a mother, a friend, a home; 
and he has been forced to fly, stigmatized and dis¬ 
couraged, to seek among strangers that which has been 
denied him herd Will he find it even there? Alas I 
you, Avho are only simple countrypcople—you, who have 
seen him groAv up among you—^you who have known and 
have loAmd this unfortunate boy—^you have rejected him I 
.1 udge therefore for yourselves what must await him in 
the heart of cities, in the midst of social distinctions, 
among strangers who know not his virtues as you do, and 
who will only too soon discover what was his birth. To 
thy protecting care alone, 0 Lord! can we commit him. 
For ourselves, we might have sheltered him; but we have 
left it undone. 

“ Charity—humility—heavenly virtues! ai’c you then 
too pure for this earth? Have yon reascended with 
•our Saviour to the celestial abodes ? In former times, 
am«ng the crowds of cities, I have met with men who 
devoted themselves to your sublime worship. Never¬ 
theless, from these rare examples my sorrowful eyes turaed 
with hope towards country, and I fondly imagined 
that these peaceful *ficlds would have been your asylum. 
Bitter misreckoi^ng 1 Here also you are disowned—for¬ 
gotten; her# also the peasant, the labourer, the work-* 
ing man—near as tliey are to the dust from Whence they 
sprung—pride themselves on their* birth, and d^piso the 
child for thJsins of his parents I 
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' “ Let the foundling fly, then, to another neighbourhood; ‘ 

let him present himself at other doors I Here the happy 
repulse the unhappy, the poor reject the poor, families, re¬ 
joicing in every blessing, discai'd the friendless who has no 
family. Ah I my brethren, my dear brethren 1 What 1 with 
so little time upon this earth, shall we thus misapply it ? 
With so few opportunities for the practice of virtues, shall 
we leave unemployed the sweetpst and the most noble ? 
With the sublime example before u§ of a Divine Master 
who mercifully raised up even the adulterous tqman, 
shall obscure mortals display so much pride and vai'sh- ' 
ness as to abuse a yquth whose conduct^a| always bepn 
distinguished by truth and rc6titude? 

* * * *■ * * • * * * 

“ I have spoken harshly to you, my dear parishioners, 
and yet I am but a sinner like yourselves. Forgive me. 
After so long a silence, these words have escaped from 
my lips with too little restraint, and you weep—Ah I 
suffer your tears to How; they will not prove baiven to 
your souls, and to me they are sweet indeed. In drop¬ 
ping thus upon my heart they wash away the bitterness 
of its wounds, so long endured in silence—they leave be¬ 
hind them tlie hope that henceforth you will recognise in 
the poor, the unhappy, and the foundling, t]ie ftiend of 
Jesus, the guest whom He has sent you, the child whom 
He has recommended to your love. 

♦ * * ^ iff 0 0 

, “If such shpuld be the result of my words, I would 
indepd Ijttle regret their harshpess; much rather would, 
I bless God for having imparted tp them so salutaiv;; an* 
influence. Then, believing that the reward promised to 
the charitable was thenceforth assured to you, I should 
with less anxiety approach the termination of my own 
cn^^pr. Qlb nay beloved parishioners! let us enter with¬ 
out delay into the ways of peace and safety; let us put 
J;o a profltable use the reipainder of ^r ^ays; let us 
advance towards the tomb full of good end 

when our perishable h°dies shall be consimed to their 
pai-ent dust, nay we be accepted by our Sp^ign Judge 
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•*—you, for having reformed your hearts; and I, for having 
led to Him my little flock, tho object of all my^affections 
*on this earth.” 

When I again raised my head, I no longer saw Louise. 
The precentor, weighed down with sorrow and angnis]), 
hung his head and wept; while through the tears which 
flooded my eyelids, M. Prevere appeared to me like some 
celestial being, at whose ^fect I could have prostrated my- 
*self and kissed them with adoration. 1 had comprehended 
the pi^y, the virtue,*thc beauty of self-denial; and before 
hope <onld come to soften my heart 1 hastened to quit^ 
tho place ivi ^oon as I could do so without being perceived. 

t 


Three days afterwards I received the following letter 
from Louise’s father:— • 

Charles, 

Yesterday, at tho preaching, M. Prevere spoke of you, 
and said things which gave me pain, coming from such a 
respectable pastor. Then, after service, having found 
him alone at the Acacias, I took his hand, being scarcely 
able to speak, my heart was so full. “ Speak, my old 
friend,” said he; “did you think me too severe?”—“It 
is not that,” said I; “ but I have repented since morning 
—indeed e»er since yesterday evening. Monsieur Prevere. 
This is the Lord’s day; I will not take the sacrament till 
he has returned. Give him Louise.” 

Wo then embraced one another, and I felt that I had 
done right; for which I thank God for having enlightened 
me in time. M. Prevere had a talk with me afterwards. 

* It yas to say, that you must remain down yonder all the 
same and learn a profession. Ho intends to write to 
you, and so will Louise, after she has heard from you. 

In pledge of which, Charles, I send you my watch as 
a present, as I received it, in my turn, from ray father. 
Jean Bonaud has cleaned it, and he recommends that, at 
night, you shoUld not lay it flat, but hang it to a nai^ 
which is better for the works. • 

Farewell, Charles. Be a good lad, and dili^nt. 

Betbaz. 




BOOK SECOND. 


Ai'TEr M. Prevcre’s sermon, I left the parsonage almost 
without lr*i'^clliprt. The words of affection and esteem 
witli wlH»;h this venerable* man had publicly honoured my 
youth, that charitable compassion of which I only then 
fully comprehended cither the extent or the elevation, and 
lastly, the spectacle of an entire auditory moved to tears 
by my fate, had, in deeply touching my heart, recalled it 
to both life and hope. And when I came to reflect that 
Louise had been a witness of all—that in her presence 
M. Preverc’s voice had taken up my defence and pro¬ 
nounced my eulogy—that, unable to control her emotion, 
she had retired to conceal her agitation and her teai’s— 
then joy and triumph swelled my heart, and, my soul 
ovei-flowdng with the sweetest senr»ation3,1 departed from 
the parsditage as happy as if 1 had not a wish on earth 
nngratified. 

When I entered the city, the sight of the passing 
crowds and the novelty of the different objects s^dena^ 
me by withdrawing me from my most cherished thoughts. 
I presented myself at the house of M. Prevere’a friend. 

name was Dervey. He was a man of about fifty 
years of age, whose open countenance and affectionate 
manners in some degree relieved the embarrassment which 
r experienced. H(f'installed me in the little chamber 
which I was henceforth to occupy; and after having ques¬ 
tioned me upon some points, and given mo sensible advice 
upon other§, ift infomed me of the usual routine ptar- 
.sned in his household, and the manner i» which my 
time would be employed. I was ^o pursue a certain course 
of studies imdor his own direction, an(^ for thtf rest, 
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'attend the usual public classes of the town. When 
he left me I occupied myself in ai-ranging my elfects; and, 
the following morning, I commenced ray new mode of life. 
But in proportion as the hours glided past and the vivid 
impression of the scene of the preceding Sunday faded 
away, my melancholy resumed its empire over me, and I 
relapsed by degrees into the same state of dejection and 
discouragement from which 1 had been withdrawn by a 
passing joy. 


On the third day after my arrival, as nged in a 

sorrowful revene, I heard some one ascending /ho stair¬ 
case. At the idea of M. Dervey, perhaps, coming to 
swprise me before I had even begun the labours of the 
day, I hastily seized my pen, and opening my books at 
random, I awaited his cntraaco with the most studious 
air that I could assume; when, instead of entering at once, 
the person began to snuff under the door and scratch at 
the panels. 1 ran to open it—^instantly chairs, tables, 
dictionaries, were overturned and scattered over the floor 
of my little apartment. It was Dourak, incapable of 
moderating the transports of his joy at beholding me, 
leaping, gambolling, barking, as if he had been in the open 
fields. His black eye sparkled with delight, anti he swept 
with his bnshy tail the fumitnre, the books, and even the 
tyalls. Ashamed at the confusion he was creating, I 
. ^fted up the different articles in succession, until at last, 
carried away by bis ti^ports, I ended by yielding myself 
up to all the charms pf the interview. 

In a few minutes the shepherd belonging tor the p(?r- 
sopage entered. ** Antoine 1” I exclaimed* throwing 
myself upon his neck. **It docs me good to see you 
,agaiu, Monsieur Charles,*’ said he; ^^'for, faith, we have 
missed yon very much yonder 1”—“Asid M. Prevere and 
Bouiser” ‘?Ohl I bring yon news of them. Here is a 
box, aud a letter along with it.” “ftea^p me then, 
Antoine, and return by-and-by.*’ 
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' Ou the address of the letter I had received I recognised ’ 
the liandwritjng of the precentor, and surprise and fear 
' as well as curiosity agitated me by turns, until, having 
perused the first words of that simple letter, my heart 
was assailed with the liveliest emotions of joy and gra^- 
tude, and, bursting into tears, I remained plunged in a 
state of vague ecstasy, of which each of the three pei’- 
sonages to whom 1 owed so much happiness was In turns 
the object. Moments of entrancing joy!—moments, so 
rare 1^ life, when t^e glad announcement of a happiness 
most ardently dcsir«id, is heightened by the charm of grati¬ 
tude—wh"’^ every loving and generous emotion finds food 
for enjoyment and exercise! 

Shall r confess ^t ?—^for the first few moments all my 
gratitude was for the precentor. The sacrifice which this 
proud and self-opinionated man had made in my favour, 
the power of I’eligious principle over his sturdy soul, the 
masculine vigour of his true and simple jiiety, inspired me 
with an admiration which ray gratitude enhanced beyond 
mcasiiron and when I saw this very man afterwards strip 
himself of his old father’s watch, as if to seal by this 
touching proof of his confid(‘nce the gift which he was 
bestowing on me in his daugliter, I forgot, in the trans¬ 
ports of my gr.ititiide and admiiation, even M. Prevero, 
the movini*’ cause of all—even Louise, the object of my 
dearest thoughts. 

Daring this scene T had entirely forgotten the presonctU 
of Dourak, who had quietly squatted down in front of me, 
and was following with his watchful eyes my slightest 
movement. 

Happiness, it is said, opens the heart, and joy is aldn 
to folly. In the delicious calm which followed the first 
moments of my ngkation, my eyes, swimming in tears, 
hap})enod to meoft the loving look of the affectionate 
animal, who had never ceased beating the floor with bis 
tail, with ^ort? or less vigoqr in proportion as he fanci^ 
he read in my features more or less pleasure. r>At this lo^ 

I recalled to miiid all our adventures of bygone, days, our 
sports, 01^ dangers, and our *cxpediti( 9 is; my• heart 
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warmed towards this faithful creature, who had thus 
served as the messenger of my new happiness; and in. 
the necessity which 1 felt of giving vent to the joy and 
gratitude which overflowed my heart, I forgot that he 
was a dog, and I remembered only our friendship. Whilst 
ho filled the air with his joyous barkings, and actually 
trembled with delight, I lavished upon him the most ten¬ 
der caresses. “And you, toa, my poor Dourakl” I 
exclaimed, “yon bring me this happy news!—yon, too, 
my old, ray trusty, Iriendl” .^\nd then submitting.to his 
caresses, as 1 had been accustomed to do when we gam¬ 
bolled together in the fields, 1 was abatuioqjw^^nyself to 
all the vivacity of his transports, when—when jl. Dervey 
entered! 


At the novelty of this spectacle M. Dervey knew not 
exactly what to say, and T still less. 1 held Donrak back, 
who would have darted upon him, and endeavoured in 
some degree to repair the disorder, which the dd§, whose 
excitement it was difficult to cnlm, renewed almost imme¬ 
diately. “What is all this?” said M. Dervey, at last; 
“ this ink—these books—this overturned table ?” 

“ Oh, what a fine mess yo\x have made here!—a pretty 
piece of work!” exclaimed Antoine, who eifiered close 
behind him, and who burst into a roar of laughter. “And, 
pray, who are you?” asked M. Deiwey. “ I am Antoine, 
a$he shepherd, my good sir.” “ What arc you doing here 
with this dog?” “ 1 am waiting for the answer, ray 
good sir, and the dog too.” “The answer?—what does 


all this mean?” 

“Su‘,” replied I, timidly, “it is a letter which the 
shepherd of the parsonage has brought me. The dog 
preceded him, and 1 was not able to I’cStraln the leaps of joy 
he made at seeing me; bat I will repkir all the mischief, 
Monsieur Dervey.” “ That is the whole truth, my good 
sir,” added Antoine, who saw that I was ^till^rerabling. 

“Well, well—say no morel I can easily understand 
that a deg of that siz^—but another time—” “ Make 
yourself ea8y,^my good sir,” said Antoine“ another 
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“time I will not bring him with me.” “ I do not jM,y that; 
^bring him, but take prccautiona to jircvent a repetition 
of this disorder.” At this moment M. Dervey gained 
not only my heart, but the shepherd’s also, Avho, the 
better to show his good intentions, bostOAved a kick on 
poor Dourak’s ribs. 

* _ “ 

Here opens in my life an intei’val of happiness to which 
my thSfaghts unceasingly recur, attracted by tliat charm 
which their youthful days always possess for those who ‘ 
hare alrCcd^ pj^ssed the meridian of life. Days too 
quickly p^sed, in which our feelings, then in all their 
native fresnness, are heightened and embellished by the 
most delightful illusions—in which all is anticipation, all 
is hope—in which nothing is as yet blighted by experience, 
nor chiUed by time or reality! 

Seventeen years have glided past since that period, not 
Avithout bringing Avith them the usual tribute of trou¬ 
bles, evils, and deceptions, which are the inevitable lot of 
man; but they have not cthiccd the brilliant hues of those 
happy days, and Avhen I look back on this road of life 
over which 1 am journeying, I see them still tinging with 
their golden rays the summits of those distant hills Avhich 
I shall nev^' tread again. 

Sometimes, though at long intervals—above all, when 
the storm rages without, and the rain is falling on the 
deserted fields—an indescribable feeling of poetry—sweetaa 
yet at the same time most sorrowfi^—seems to diffuse it- 
j self around me, and invite me to reverie. My dwelling then 
beiipmes more dear to me; and, taking up my position at 
the window, 1 Arish that the stoim may last, that it may 
prolong my leisure, and that no troublesome intimder may 
come to disturb the -fra^e calm which I enjoy. Then, 
whilst my eyes wander Avith an uncertain gaze over the 
face of the country, half-hid in its watery veil—whilst my 
ear, vaguely atfentive, follows the cadenced drip of thg 
water from the eve—^my heart reasconds the stueam of life; 
it flies back to long-departed day%; it pauses csver those 
happy tirael\ and, gently cradled on the wlhg of rectUec- 
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tions and regrets, it feasts with delight on sweet and 
inelaticholy thoughts. It is in such moments that I open . 
a certain drawer, and, unfolding tlic letters it contains, I 
find in them agsun the still living traces of the time of 
vHiich I speak. But soon these recollections assume too 
vivid a reality, my regrets become embittered, my heart 
swells — I close the drawer, and the remainder of my 
day Is spent in gloom and dejection. 

Each timfe 1 half resolve that it shall be the last, “ Of 
what use,” I have thought to myself, “ is it to arouse bitter 
regrets by dwelling on the image of departed happiness? 
—why sacrifice to the illusions of a m(wn!iif*lhat tran- 
qtuUity which already boasts so little cheerf|flnesa and 
has been so dearly purchased?—what do I gain by this 
delusive converse ?”«^ But the heart, ingenious at self- 
deception, returns with invincible tenacity to the objects 
which have stirred its deepest chords. 1 no longer open 
the drawer, but I retrace the memories of my early 
youth—tasting in this occupation a pleasure which makes 
me wish to prolong it still farther. I would pursue the 
task. My lips have but touched the margin of the cup; 

1 would drink it to the bottom; but before draining the 
bitter dregs, lot me, at least, taste once more of those 
drops of sweetness which it contains 1 

It is this which induces me to publish these letters. 
They will connect the preceding narrative with that which 
is to follow. This is no romance, and whoever expects to 
' ilud in these pages the conflict of violent passions and 
the exbitenient of powerful emotions, or that rapid succes¬ 
sion of adventures which by tnnis excites and satisfies 
curiosity—will fintl themselves disappointed. To my-^elf 
it is this cup of which I have spoken, this nectar of by¬ 
gone days, of which even the dregs are not without their 
perfume: for others, it is a picture in which may be recog¬ 
nised, pefhaps, some of those trmts winch characterize my 
countiy-i—small, indeed, but dearly beloved,; its scenery, its 
Etiorais, its faith, as well as that poetry of the heart and 
of the paa^ons which exists beneath the veil all its 
puritan coldness, and w6ich will continue to as long 
w it retains ill primitive maimers unaltered.]' 
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' I will, however, make a selection among these letters. 
Although it was love which inspired them, and invested 
them with all their charm for us, yet our attachment was 
of too timid a nature to manifest itself very freely, and 
too deep-seated to find expression in words. Thus It 
most frcqacntly happens that, satisfied with the privilege of 
conversing together, and jealous of seeing that sympathy 
,of thought, which is the sweetest enjoyment that can bo 
tasted by two lovers^ established between our hearts, our 
letters' arc filled with conversations on those thousand 
subjects so natural to youthful curiosity, and which awaked 
the first at reflection. Hence many of these 

pages depict the impressions of the young man who wrote 
them muen better than they paint the objects which were 
the occasion of them. • 

In fact, transplanted at once from the retirement 
of the country to the heart of a populous city, I Was 
deeply struck with the novelty of the objects and the 
ideas wliich daily presented themselves to my thoughts. 
My task was to read, but my enjoyment was to scrutinise 
everything that passed around me—to obse^c, to form 
my own deductions, and, after peace was restored to my 
mind, I gave myself up wholly to this attractive study. 
Besides, I had a powerful motive for doing so. Louise, 
detuned b^her duties in the country, curious as well as 
myself, and her mind far more developed than my own, 
took a lively interest in all the remarks which 1 made; and 
her letters frequently contained questions to which it waS*'' 
my greatest happmess to reply. This sweet necessity, in 
^affording to my leisure hours a delightful occupation, 
gradually enabled me to write with less. awkwardness. 

However, without experience, without the means of 
drawing comparisons, writing hastily, often more desirous 
of pleasing Louise ttfan of carefully weighing my own 
opinions, I made a* thousand erroneous observations, a 
thousand lapses of judgment, which I allow to remain, well 
contlhced th^t if these letters possess any interest, it wil> 
be found in the very defects which reveal %he youth, 
the situation the simplicity, and*inexperience *of their 
authors. * * * 
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I. 

< CHARLES TO LOUISE. 

MAi>KMoiSEt.T.F:, Geneva, July.* 

Antoine has Iiaucled me a letter from your father, 
which has thrown me into a state of happiness impos¬ 
sible to express. Tliis letter speaks of things wliieb-I had 
not even dared to desire, as being far above either my 
position or my deserts, and of which, therefore, I should 
have still less dared to speak. ,, Until you sl<!tn‘have con- 
hrmed them, I fear to allow myself to believ^ in their 
truth, and it seems unbecoming in me°to speak to you of 
all my happiness as if it were certain and assured. 

But what I may say to you, Louise, is that I was much 
to be pitied before J received that letter, and that now E 
have more happiness than 1 can enjoy at once. I no longer 
know precisely what E am doing or what I am writing. 
There are moments when this haji^nncss seems impos¬ 
sible, for it is too delightful; at other times again, when 
J fancy that E have your pennission to hope, I weep 
for joy, I talk aloud to myself, and somethnes 1 even leap 
through my chamber like a madman. 

I feel that 1 can have no rest until I receive your 
letter. If you keep me waiting for it long, I shall imagine 
that all is over between us; but even so, P-havo no right 
“^0 complain, and 1 shall continue to love you as long as I 
exist.—I am, Mademoiselle Louise, 

Yom- obedient and alFectionate 

Cuarle;^ 

P.S.—Have the goodness to hand the enclosed letter 
to your father. 

C 

• This second book embraces a period of about eighteen months, 
yho letters follow, without interruption, from thf month of JUI7 till 
the end of t^g following May, w'hen the oorresponderite is suspended 
during the stay of Charles at the parsonage. In October Clmrlea 
returns to and the (^rrcspondence is resumed ^nd carried on 
till the close of ftie year. 
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II. 

(Enclosed in the preceding.) 

CHARLES TO THE PRECENTOR. 

Monsieur HEvitAz, Geneva. 

While I write to you I weep with gratitude, and I am 
utterly unable to express my feelings. Never before 
have I experienced ^hat I feel at this moment, and 
words therefore fail me; and yet it is the only means I 
. have at present to testify my sense of all that I owe 
you. But*«^ «ie the justice to believe that 1 shall 
devote mjyntire life—Monsieur Rcybazl You consent, 
then, to bo my father!—you, whom I have so often 
offended I I know that it is from religion and pity for 
me, that you pardon me; but I shall never bo satisfied 
until it is from friendship, and because I deserve it 

I am going to begin my studies with the greatest 
courage; for now I rctiuire a profession more than ever. 
I have already made, a commencement, and I only wait 
for M. Preverc’s advice to decide in what direction to 
' proceed. 

The watch shall never leave my possession—never, 
Monsieur Reybazl Pi-ay thank Jean Renaud, and tell 
him that it ^oes admirably. 

Your very respectful and affectionate 

Charles. 


III. 

UONSIEUR PRKYERE TO CHARLES. 

The Parsonage^ 

Louise came to my ^chamber yesterday, and without 
saying a word handgd me your letter. Perceiving that 
modesty and emotion prevented her from confiding in me 
freely, I spent a ^w moments in I'eassurhig her; 1 then 
spoke to hereof what has passed, of herself, ^f yon; I 
satisfied myself that her sentiments towards you are in 
accordance with the intentions whieh her fe^her ^as de¬ 
clared in youlfavour; and lastly, 1 made her acquainted 

*VOL. l. B 
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with a circumstance vdiich her father had thought it his 
duty to conceal from her, and of which you yourself are 
ignorant—viz.: the step taken by M. Ernest De la Conr, 
who, on the very evening of your departure, asked M. 
iJcybaz for Louise’s hand. M. Keybaz, from motives 
which are entirely personal to himself, and before he had 
come to any decision respecting you, refused this request, 
judging it prudent at the same time not to speak of the 
matter to his daughter. But I could not take upon my¬ 
self to allow Louise to contract an 'engagement with you 
without first making her acquainted with the refusal which • 
had been given in her name, qnd thus ghdngf her an oppor¬ 
tunity of deciding whether, in fully acquies(|pg in this 
rejection, she could renomice freely and without regret so 
brilliant a destiny as that which M. Do la Cour’s oifer 
opened to her. Upon this point she declai’ed her senti¬ 
ments so decidedly and so firmly as to set the matter com¬ 
pletely at rest. When separating, Louise asked me if I 
would reply to your letter for her, and I thought it was 
my dnty not to refuse her, feeling the embarrassment 
which BO modest a young girl must experience in writing 
on such a subject. You may therefore from this day 
. forth consider Louise’s attachment as certain, and rely 
upon her assent to her father’s engagement. 

My dear boy, I see in all this the accomplishment of 
my deai’est wishes. I thank God for it from my inmost 
soul, and I feel assured that your heart has not waited 
‘ until now to testify its profound gratitude to Him. I 
hope that, by the help of His goodness, and the upright¬ 
ness of your own sentiments, you will be enabled to 
comprehend the nature of that new task which is now 
confided to yon—^what sacred duties from this moment 
devolve upon yon—some to bq fulfilled immediately, 
and others for which you ought ^ to prepare youi-seif 
beforehand. A father, whom a pi-ejudice—unjust and 
cruel no doubt, but deeply rooted arid, universally pal¬ 
liated—induced to repulse you, without rendering himself 
at the same time chargeable with the slightest blame; 
a ipau whoifi you have often offended; iiatiirally anxious 
too in his old age to build up the happiness of his 
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'only child upon the support and protection of a family, 
upon a fortune realised, upon a sou-in law of his own 
’ choice—sacrifices his prejudices, tori^ets his anger, re¬ 
mits his Just and well-founded pveteubions, and confides 
to you the fate of a cherished child I Charles, is it n8- 
cessary for me to say more ? ' No; I know that your 
heart comj)rehcnds the noble task which it hsus to fulfil; 

am certain that so mirch goodness, so much forgetful¬ 
ness of self, so mncK true greatness, in a man so simple 
and obscure, must have touched you deeply; that his con¬ 
duct on this solemn occasion will remain engraven on your 
heart as aii’iB«< ample always to be imitated—as an incite¬ 
ment, a thfiusand times more sacred for you than for any 
other, to aevote yourself to the happiness of him who 
has thus made himself your father. ' 

Shall I speak to yon of Louise—that pure and gentle 
spirit, that modest and coinpassiouafe young girl, who is 
^ attracted towards you by the very prejudices which repel 
others? Sweet and sensible child I Jlcr days flowed on 
tranquil and serene; sheltered iu the bosom of this shady 
retreat, her life was passed in peace and contentment; by 
an assured road she was gently pursuing the way of hap¬ 
piness; no trouble, no dangci',no storm, menaced her inno¬ 
cent existence. This is the existence of which you are mado 
the depoait^y, which is henceforth united with your own, 
for which yon arc from this moment responsible to her, 
to her father, to me, but above all to God, who is now 
heaping upon yon his choicest blessings in the inestimable'^ 
gift of a virtuous and amiable wife. I know, Charles, 
^hat these reflections will appear to you superfluous; your 
heain, overflowing with joy and gratitude, with warm and 
tender afifectious, is at the same time full of courage, of 
strength, and of the virtuous transports which these 
generous sentiments are calculated to arouse; everything 
appears to you possible, easy, sweet, and full of attrac¬ 
tion. But, alas^ this is the illnsion of happiness and- 
youth. No oarocr, my dear boy, is without its evil days,* 
without its obstacles, its sacrifices, its sorrows. No heart 
is sheltered flum seductions, from struggles, l^m &xtg(Ktf; 
no situation life is uniformly untroubled or happy# * 
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Moderate, therefore, these transports; mistrust this too 

, confident courage; count upon realities and not upon the , 
illusions of a day; and from this moment let a feeling of 
duty—of a duty imperloin, irresistible, sacred as the will of 
(jlod himself—establish in your heart its poAverful empire; 
let it rnlo there Avithout a rival; let it ever defend you 
from those rocks upon which they suffer ahipAvrcck who, 
without measuring their own sflrength, abandon them¬ 
selves to the illusions which uoa"’ entrance you with 
their charm. Then, and then alone, infill my utmost wishes 
be accomplished; then shall 1 bless, as 1 have so often 
done, the day which placed ypu in my knnds'^' then shall 
I possess a guarantee for Louise’s fiite, and-*ny closing 
days will be gilded with every ray Aof happiness which 
shines upon yours. • 

Such, my dear boy, is what T wished to say to you. 
However, God forbid that 1 should tarnish your joyl 
Enjoy it to its fullest extent; partake it with me, for 
your happiness is mine also. You are aware that I have 
no other. May it be dnrhble I May you, my dear child, 
never know the wounds which have torn my heart. May 
you over remain ignorant of the deep regret, the bitter 
pangs, which follow the loss of an adored companion I 
But may you also, whatever shall happen, trust always 
to the goodness of God, and depend implicitly upon his 
justice. 1 embrace you. 


IV. 

0 

CHARLES TO LOUISE. 

Mai>BM 018 EU.E, Geneva. 

I have received a letter from M. Prevere which I 
enclose in this. From its contents I trusted that 1 should 
«ot be guilty of any breach of confidence in handing it 
to yoAL For my OAvn part, after having i^jad it, I find 
myself incapable of writing to you. So deeply has it 
filled m'e wi^ gratitude and love towai'ds him, towards 
you, and towards your father, that I know ipt which way 
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’to turn, and whatever I would say I find already said,' 
and in the only way in which it can be said. Snfier me 
^ then, Louise, to answer you this one time, as you have 
done, through M. Prevere’s lips, and to allow him to ex¬ 
press to you, far better than 1 could do myself, that whidh 
will be eternally engraven on my heart. 

“ Moderate my transports 1” I will endeavour to do so, 
tsince it is M. Prevere who requests it. I believe that it is 
prudent, but have I^the power? It is in vain that I. 
make the greatest efforts; these only arouse new trans¬ 
ports, in leading me to think of you, Louise. In reading 
what he h«ssaid, I was almost beside myself with joy. 
Oh! how he knows, how fie feels, how he comprehends 
everything It is ^nly by degi’ees that I discover his 
benevolent views. Every day I fanay that I esteem and 
love him with all my strength, but 1 soon discover that 
my love and respect are far in arrear of his goodness. 
Therefore I have not written to him these last few days; 
for how can I express what I feel towards him ? 

One thing, however, in his letter has inspired me with 
dread. This is where he speaks of that peaceful hap¬ 
piness towards which you were advancing by so sure a 
path. This is so truel—and, according to what he says 
farther on, happiness is so fragile! Accustomed as I'have 
been to looff to you for all my felicity, I never imagined 
that I could add to yours; but the idea that I might 
perhaps deprive you of it, has made me shudder, M. 
Prevere’s yrords have a solemnity which causes me the' 
deepest anxiety. Ah I it is true, Louise, that I have 
«aeed of courage—of a courage which I must derive from 
you# Let your words direct and enlighten me; let me 
draw from them, not indeed strength, which I feel I have 
in abundance for labour or for action, but confidence to 
reassure me against the fear that I may perhaps compro¬ 
mise your future de^iny I 

We have somq^imes spoken of the sorrows of M. Pre¬ 
vere, but lightly, and only as chiljiren speak. ^I at least* 
ha'^e done so, and now 1 reproach myself for it. The con¬ 
clusion ofhis^etter has affected me deeply, revealing to 
me a daily '^vlight of senrow with which X never dreamed 
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be was oppieased; for ho ne\cr spe.iks of it, and seems 
engrossed solely with the souows of otheis. Olil how 
siugulai- is the position in which I find in> self placed 1 1 

have scarcely been absent foi a ioituight, and yet eveiy- 
thing is changed, and you all seem as it woie diffeient 
beings. A thousand things, in the midst of which 1 
lived for so many yoais without peiciiving them, aio 
apparent to me now, aud there is not one ot them—no, > 
not one—which docs not add au hifiiiitc laluc to the 
beings whom I lose. Theii supeiioiity docs not humiliate 
mo, because they are my fiiends and my guides, but it 
makes me soirowful; foi I api so fai hensMtU them, so 
little woithy of the beiulits which they heapj,iipon me, 
and so little ceit.iin that 1 sludl c\ei boeome so. Ah I 
Louise, I lemcmber v\ith giatitude, bnt not without bit¬ 
terness, that ray bole title to yom toropassion is doubtless 
the mislortnne of ray bii th, is my solitaiy and destitute 
position, yon di aw nigh to him sv horn otheis would ieject; 
you arc univilling that 1 should icm liu alone m the woihl, 
and It is to my misfortunes that I am indebted tor all those 
blessings which I would owe to aftoction and estoera, 
the result of my own dcscits. Thus in the midst of 
happiness I feel soriowful, and soni silence senes to 
complete my dejection. 1 beseech you wiifce to me. 

Your obedient and aftcctionato 

CllAHLrS. 


V. 

LOl ISE TO CU \RLES. 

• Monsu UR CiiCRua, 2/ce To 4ow/.jc, 

Yom* lettois penetrate my heaij;, but they throw me 
into a state of cxtiomo agitation, may I'apjion, as has 
lately been the case, that I may sometimes be too slow in 
^writing to >ou; I beg of \ou to eveuso this, and to believe 
that it do(js not arise fiom iudifle’enco Ms Prevere and 
my father charge me With their most fiiendly icmsm- 
bra^ee?, to t^ich I bclg to add my ou n. 


Louise. 
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' P.S_I return M. Prevcre’h letter to ypu. I read* 

a few lines of it, but I preferred not to proceed any far- 
’ tber. Do me Ibe fdvoiu' not to bo angiy Avith me. 


VI. 

THE rUEOCBlTOn* TO CIIARLF'?. 

Parsonagem 

I HAVE been spcakuig about you to M. Prevere, on t^ie 
' subject of the piofossion AA’hicli yon are to follow. Ho 
says yon al^frtft to choose; as for me, I say the same', 
provided fiat you choose soon, in ivbich M. Prevere 
agi’ees too. You aviU soon be a tall young man, and that 
is tlic time for bestiiring one’s self. * 

It was yesterday evening that we were chatting on 
the bench after supper. Louise was there, but she went 
' aw.iy when she saw on Avliat it turned, for of late she 
is timid and tromtdes at a mere nothing; save that she is 
V (11 enough in other respects. When it was ten o’clock 
we separated; but, in returning under the shade of tho 
lime-trees, ve saiv a light in iicr chamber, although, to 
confess the truth, 1 thought she was abed. J went up 
stairs, leaving JI. Prevere to vetuni to his own house. 
She had in her hand your letters, which had thus moved 

her.—“(iood news, my dear?” said I_“Yes, father,” 

she replied, “but which make me uneasy, this language^ 

> is so new to meand she wept, holding out your letter 
to me. I would not take it. “This is between you two, 
•my child; I have no business with it. But 1 will tell 
yon*what,” added I—“ we have been tiying to find a 
profession for him.” I then perceived that she had been 
thinking about the same thing; for she took my band as 
though* she had something to say, only tho words had 

* Aa tho reader giay luve p'*rci*ivod froru the precentor's letter 
at tho cloac^o^fthe first book, the language of personage is* 
peculiar; it is hoeause he uses tho idiom of the old vlllhgeis of the 
retired cantons of Jtoniaiid Switzeilaud, whoie they letain^a French 
ivhich ih older ^an that of the towns, afld sometin^ more hTjzbly 
CQJo^^edt * 
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‘ difficulty to come. “I would like,” said she to me at last, 

** to write to him on that subject, but I have not yet been 
iible to venture. Whereupon the poor gh-1, bursting into 
tears, threw her arms round my neck, saying, “Dear 
f&tber, I will never leave you.” 

After a good while she recovered herself; she was 
calm; and not to disturb her again, I talked to her about 
other matters, amongst others the christening, which, as^ 
you know, they are going to have at the Legrands—^it is 
their fifth. And, on considering tne matter, 1 said to 
myself that 1 would write to yon about it. 

I know her idea quite well: it is that y^n ij^^ld become 
a minister, in order that you might practise youi^rofesslon 
here, or at any rate without separating her frOTi me. It 
is for yon to see aly)ut this matter, in which 1 have no 
right to interfdi'e. I have had my day^ it is not for the 
old to constrain the young. So you will choose what 
shall seem profitable for yon and for her, without taking 
any conccni about me. If you incline to business, which 
would require close attention and oblige yon to travel, I 
will not 1^ any hinderance; I will do as well as I can 
without yon. *If you prefer something else, well and 
good, provided that it afibrds a sure and sufficient sub- 
~ ^Btence. 

This is what I wished to say before Louise ufiites to yon, 
as I did not like to contradict her at the time, knowing I 
should have given her pain. While on this subject, there 
ois another thing 1 wish to speak to you about,,which she 
never would listen to, that is to say, the property coming ’ 
to her in right of her mother, of which I owe you an^ 
account, as how I have increased it by a thii^ ^aud 
cleared it from all mortgage; for at her death, there were 
owing six hundred florins on the piece of land, for which 
I hold a receipt in due form. It “is the field in the bot¬ 
tom, below the pond, so that it alwfiys has water, how¬ 
ever diy the weather may be, as it was five years agpne, 
^when, though .all around it was burned u;^ five loads of 
hay and liftergrass were carried from it. The whole 
forma the prettiest meadow in the parish, witness Louis 
Be<lard, wh(f says that he will ^ve ^1 his Imd for it aud 
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' his cow to boot. My opinion is, that this dose ought* 
never to be sold or burdened by borrowing upon it. After 
all it is a bit of bread, if one had lost everything else; 
and, by hard work, a family might manage to live upon 
it, as my poof wife used to say. This, Charles, I repeat 
to you, that yon may know about it, if it is true that you 
wish to do me pleasure. In this case I shall be easy as 
^ long as 1 live and afterwards too. 

' The rest is in line^ and household furniture, especially 
two silver table-spoons with her mark, half-a-dozen tea¬ 
spoons, and the gold chain with the medallion which il 
gave her ojp^er^wedding-day. Out of the produce of the 
close, I ^ve replaced thh linen by degrees, and new- 
stuffed alPthc chains two years ago come Martinmas. If 
it please God, when the time comeg, you shall not find 
that I have been remiss in regard to my daughter’s 
property, and in canying out the intentions of my dear 
and honoured wife, as she told me them before God took 
her to himself; and as I Wish that out of respect for her, 
and love to me, you will continue to follow them. 

As for what I am able to leave you, it is but trifling, 
supporting myself by my situation, and'having brought 
up a child. The overplus you will have some day, and 
it will be time, enough then to see how much it is, after 
putting asMe some savings every year. So you see it is 
necessary to be active, and to trust more to yourself than 
to all the rest. 13e prudent, therefore, and industrious; 
beware of turning fine gentleman; these folks spend a 
great deal without it doing them any good; the first 
^ gain is not to spend. I would wish you to live content, 
just as yon were here, neither more nor less; one always 
launches out soon enough when the money is come. 
Before that, one must bo shy, and shut up th^ purse in 
proportion as it fills. * But this without any reproach to 
the psalm-book wRich yon have sent me, although the 
silver clasps weje rather too much. It is not a present 
that ruins; J;ake care of the pence, the pounds will takw 
care of themselves; spend a crown, but save J^om’ sous. 

There is ^ be a dancing at Lggrand’s. I have lent 
. my barn. M. Prevero will be present, ^his Legirand 
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laaja that it cannot go on without you. 1 tell them that 
it will go on just as well, and that they mast leave you 
to mind your business. 


VII. 

MONSIEUR DEttV'EY TO MONSTEUfl PUEVERE. 

Mt peak Sin, ^ Ceneca. 

Hero is your young protege installed in his new abode, 
and fairly entered on his stndics. Ho is an amiable 
young man, and appears to me to liav$ p 3 <£tod mucli 
by your instructious. I have had the interuew with 
him which you requested, and the i;esult is that he is 
desirous of embracing the same career as yourself. He 
can imagine nothing more worthy, nothing more desirable, 
tbian to imitate you, whether present or ab^nt; and I 
confess to. you, my dear brother, that this determination 
has impressed me with the most .favourable opinion both 
of his heart and of his judgment. 

I fanciqid I could.discover some additional motives for his 
determination, although he assured me that it has not been 
recently formed, and that a conversation which ho had 
held with you during one of your walks had. confirmed him 
in it. These motives are, that any other profe&ion would 
afford him less hope of living near yon, and near Made¬ 
moiselle Louise's father, from whom it is probable she 
would not part without extreme repugnance. All this 
appears tp me both wise and well-considered, and I am 
happy to sec that so serious an undertaking, formed at, 
an age so inexperienced, is not only 8trengthened*by 
favourable circumstances, but also hy the peculiar situation 
of these amiable yonng people. However we shall speak 
of all this more fully, I hope, before many days have 
passed. * . • 

P.S.—Of connse I shall keep secret, eyiu from my own 
family, all that you have confided to me; and I fully agree 
with you as to the propriety of not publishing the engage¬ 
ment whlbh li|ncoforth .exists between Charle# and Made¬ 
moiselle Louise, 
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VIII. 

i 

cn\RLES TO Tonj<;E, Geneva. 

I BEO of you to forgive me, Matlcmoi-sollo Louise, f6r 
the indiscretion Avhich I have committed, and which your 
note has made me deeply sensible of. I shall endeavour 
••ia fatni'o to avoid any repetition of it; but the novelty of 
the situation in u hic^ I found m} &clf, may perhaps offer 
some apology fur my fault, and induce yon to be indulgent 
towards my rather unmeasured language. Having never 
before cor^poaded with^ any person, and now com¬ 
mencing w the midst of feelings so deeply agitating, 
I know not wh.it Lought to say or what I ought to re¬ 
frain from saying, and in the warnUh of my emotion I 
have too easily foi gotten myself. 

I wish to ti‘11 } on of a determination which I have 
formed, if you sliould view it favourably. 'J’he other 
day M. Dm vey sent for me, and requested me in so kind 
a manner to lot him knoAv my ideas respecting the choice 
of a profession, that 1 expressed to him my long-formed 
desire of embracing the same m hich M. Provere fills. He 
approved of iny choice, at which I felt delighted; for, ui 
addition to my own prcfci once for it, 1 h.id other motives 
which 1 conld not explain to him. 

Do you romember, Louise, the day of our excursion to 
the chalets? You ought to remember it, for since that 
time we have never been the same. When we reached 
the hills of Chevron, from which wc could command a 
»view of the parsonage, we seated ouraolves upon the 
graisy slope. “ Charles,” you said to mo—for then wa 
conversed without restraint and expressed all that we 
felt—“ Charles, is no^ this country sweet and peaceful? 
Would you not wish to spend your life here?” “ Yes!” 
I aoswered, “if yot?passed yours here also.” “Never 1” 
you replied—“*never shall I leave my father nor M. 
I'revcrcl” • ^ ■* 

These words, Louise, I have never forgotten. I recalled 
them to niitd the momciil 1 wa9 led to anticipate the 
happiness oAassociating my life with yours, They Vero 
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'present to my heart whilst M. Dervey spoke to me, and 
it appeared to me almost like a dream to see them as¬ 
sume this enchanting reality. 1 dream without ceasing 
of those happy days spent in that sweet and peaceful 
ccuntiy, as yon called it in your own dear and gentle 
voice—I dream of a thousand pleasures shared together 
—of a thousand attentions paid in common to your father 
and M. Prevere—I dream of one -who would adorn all by 
her presence—^but see, I am forgetting myself again. Oh 1 
how often I dream that I have words to express all that 
I feel for you, and that you are listening to all the out¬ 
pourings of my heart! But it is. only a Creator. 

M. Dervey has truly told me that the future docs not 
depend upon ourselves, that clergymen are not always 
placed in the neighbourhoods they desire. But he added 
that means may perhaps be found of arranging the matter 
as we wish; that I can at least always assist M. Prevere 
in the discharge of his duties; that his parish, being the 
most retired and the poorest in the canton, is little 
coveted by others; and that M. Prevere himself took it 
only because no other candidate presented himself. I 
listened to M. Deivey with all my soul, for that which 
would alarm me the most, would be to contend with rivals. 
Here, at M. Dervey’s, I have met with several young 
ministers who are Avaiting to be placed. Ihey are all 
fine gentlemen, dressed according to the fashion: they 
are as much at their ease in a drawing-room as I should 
be in a meadow; they converse with ease, and say all 
sorts of amusing things to the ladies. It is certain that 
if one of these were to ask for the parish, I should not« 
get it. But what would they do in that village? T»toy 
will not have it, and the parish will be left to roe—to 
the peasant! 

My studies would interest me much, if they did not 
prevent my thoughts from dwelling oh yon. Dervey 
is not displeased with the little I hav^ acquired at the 
'parsonage, but I see that here one learns after a different 
fashion; it*is to enable the student to go through his 
examinations^ and to enter the classes of phiilosophy and 
jurisprudence; but not to enjoy what heflearas. So 
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many chapters thoroughly know u, so many books care¬ 
fully studied, so many pioblems Avell flcinonstrated, and a 
step in the laddei is mounted; tliat is tlu way they reckon. 
It is a much less amusing mode of study, but 1 must 
folloMT it. 1 am convinced, too, that it is quite necessafy 
that it should be so, othci wise there are things that \rOnld 
never be learned, since they are amusing neither in one way 
nor another’ tlio ])roblems in algcbia, for instance, where 
the lesult is knowi; belorehaiid; and still more, those 
pages of Greek wMch aie also problems to be solved,! 

’ often more difficult and moie tiresome than the former. 

AVliat dctlghtfll take in talking thus to yon—in telling 
you everylliingl Yet, if I should weary you, what would 
become ol*me? At every new object which I see I ask 
myself, ‘ What would Louise say ?—should we think alike 
about it?’ No idea, no object pleases me if yon do not 
share it, and if I cannot say ‘We shall conveise together 
abon^ it, or if that cannot be, I shall write.’ And after 
all this, I speak to you of algebra I Is not that foi getting 
with a vengeance? 

One moment more, I beseech you. How I should love 
to know what j ou are doing whiKt I write to you 1 All 
the day long I follow you in thought; but 1 fear that I 
am often mistaken—that I go to the left when you are 
on the right—-to the Acacias when you are in your cham¬ 
ber. When [ think of this, these mistakes vex and grieve 
me, and I stop abruptly, only to commence again without 
any certainty of doing better. Only listen, if you do not 
believe me. 

» Yesterday afternoon there was a storm. The clouds 
chaaed each other rapidly across the sky, and the swallows 
skimmed along the earth; then came that loud clap of 
thunder, and aftorwarps the rain. From the commence¬ 
ment I had placed myself at my window; and, as the 
raging of the tempest increased, all that was then passing 
at the parsonage rose before me with the most vivid 
reality. I saw Antoine, on the road leading from the* 
Woods, having left the meadows, and allowing his 
frightened ofittle to ily before him; Dour||c bdirking at 
the clouds; ithe linden trees rocking to their lo&est 
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'brandies, and the villagers seeking shelter under the pro¬ 
jecting roofs of their cottage^. X saw M. Prevere at his 
casement, pensi\e, and his eyes fixed on the distant land¬ 
scape ; and yoiii lather biingiiig in the chaii’s and closing 
tiTe shutters of the parsonage. 

But while I w.as gazing at these things, there was 
another object which I had lield in reserve, waiting until 
the tnmnlt slionld have subsided to devote myself to it 
without hinderanco. When the shuVors of the pai-sonage 
were closed, when your father had seated himself under 
the porch, and all was tranquil around, then it was that 
my imagination immediately took flightrinto the neigh¬ 
bouring fields, there to meet that object whieV' I had set 
apart. For fear that yon should not guess whdln I mean, 

1 must explain mysdf more fnlly. 

It was a young girl, whom the storm had surprised 
whilst seated upon the bench beneath the walnut-trees. 
At this instant she was passing along the margin of the 
pond, where her image was reflected in the agitated 
waters. Some drops of rain made her quicken her pace 
until she gaiped the shelter of the linden-trees, where she 
paused to fasten up her hair which had been loosened by 
the wind. Chased horn thence by the rain, I saw her 
afterwards retire into her chamber, and leaning her elbow 
upon the window-sill, gaze like myself at %e career¬ 
ing clouds, sink by degrees into reverie, lulled by the 
monotonons splash of the rain, and think—think of what ? 
Ucrc uncertainty and desire made my heart beat. 

I endeavoured in every possible way to draw these medi¬ 
tations towards myself; but it was more natural to sup¬ 
pose that her attention was attracted by what was passing 
before her eyes—by some bird taking shelter amongst the 
branches of the trees—by the coiys returning from the 
pastures—^by a passenger on the high-road. I imagined 
myself this passenger; it was a(roady claiming for . 
myself her attention. But my enjoyment was only half 
complete, ^r I was not recognised; and monmver, having 
reached a taming in the road, I was soon lost to her 
view. At iMt, lured* on by my wishes, Ifventured to 
kisfll myself in her thoughts, to believe mysdf the 
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sjibjcct of lier reverie, to as'^nme to myself The sweet¬ 
ness of that look; the softness of that smile; and I was 
trauslatini; the secret emotions of her heart into a Ian- 
gn.igc which transported me with delight, n lieu Antoine 
entered. “Wclll so you are not at the Parsonage?” 
“I am come to buy corn.” “And Donrak?” “ 1 shut 
him up in the stable for fear of a rackel.” “And—and 
—Louise ?” “ They all "went to Allemogne this morning.” 

Antoine is gone. X have closed my window, and seated 
myself to study algebra. What better could I do? i 



LOUISE TO CHAKL^. 

Monsieur Cuarliis, The Parsonage. 

I am deeply touched by the determination to which 
you have come. Although 1 am afraid of the too tender 
things which you say to me, and which I know not how 
to reply to, yet I aesnre you I feel very, very, happy in 
thinking that your plans are iu accordance with my own 
wishes, and that I can only attribute this to sentiments 
which touch me infinitely. But I prefer to imagine, to 
guess them, far more than to listen to the too animated 
expression of them. In the former way they penetrate 
my heart, whilst in the latter they agitate me. 

Never imagine that you forget yourself iu speaking to 
me of your studies, nor of anything which cither sb-ikes or 
»interests you. I may often bo unable to understand you 
because t^ese subjects are out of my province, but they 
will not interest me the less, both perhaps because 1 am 
naturally inquisitive, tpid because it is you who speak. 

Formerly we used to chat about everything at random, 
and this gossip was always dear to me; I hope that we 
shall not forget this happy custom. Besides it will supply 
you with matter for letters every day, and wil^ also leave* 
mo something to ask you, and something to answer you 
in return, t ^ * 

Shall 1 confess to you, Charles,, a weakness for 
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I reproach myself, and which arises from one of those ' 
caprices which I fear you must think so- strange ? I know 
not how to be happy. Surrounded by those who love me, 
without a wish unsatisfied, without a care to conceal, I 
nVertheless experience intervals of melancholy in which 
all seems a blank, without my being able to tell the cause. 
I feel as if I regretted the peaceful calm of our early 
years, which nevertheless nothing has occurred to dis-* 
turb, and which ought still to exist ^,s formerly. I long 
to have the power of retaining the present, and keeping 
it with us for ever. All that is connected with the future, 
everything which leads me to^look forward 1IC> change, a 
change which 1 nevertheless know to be inevital^e, inspires 
me with dread, and gives rise to involuntary re^'ets. This 
is why the too animated expression of your feelings dis¬ 
tresses me. You laugh .at yourself for speaking to me about 
Algebra? In truth, it is the very passage in your letter 
which put me most at ease. It reminded me of what 
yon were formerly, when we chatted together about every¬ 
thing which occurred to our minds, and when you had not 
changed your language; so that, as formerly, I listened to 
you satisfied and happy. Continue ever thus. Pray speak 
to me of everything that happens to yon, of all that you 
do, of the people with whom you become acquainted. By 
so doing you will give peace and delight to my heart, and 
a sort of reflection of former times, which at once encou¬ 
rages and pleases me. You are not now to learn for the 
first time that the extreme goodness of every one around 
me has made me fanciful and exacting. 

I shall not venture to guess who that young person may« 
be of whom yon speak. Here there are only village girls, 
to whom the refined graces which you have lent her would 
be entirely unsuitable, and whose reyeries at their windows 
must necessai'ily be too humble and of too little value to 
inspire so mneh pleasure. It is much more likely that 
^onrs should flatter her who might (j^tink herself the 
object of them. • 

However, you were not the only one who enjoyed tho 
magnifidfent ^ectacle of the storm. The mpruing before 
ye^rday we set out for AUemogno. Our intention was 
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to dine near tlie Springs; but lindiug the jdacft-already 
occupied by another party, wc set out in search of another 
dining apartment higher up the mountain. After having 
cUiubed a long time Avithout deciding, always endeavouring 
*lo find a still more delightful shade, >ve reached the last dF 
the chestnut-trees, where we placed our basket of pro- 
A'isions on the ground, under a thick canopy of foliage. 

Oh, what a beautiful •spot!” exclaimed M. Pi’cvcrc; 
“hero Ave have CA'crytlung wo could Avish for—except 
Charles,” added he,'in order to cut(;r into the feelings 
of every one present. ‘ 

Tt Ava s hei^ that Ave partO(^k of our little repast. Wc Avore 
four in nuraijer; for a young kid, whose mother was browsing 
at some disftinc(^ off, oame to keep us. company, and eat along 
yWith ns, delighting us with its caprioious gaiety and the 
agile grace of all its movements. Have you remarked with 
Avliat Idudncss M. Provere Avelcomes dumb animals, and 
encourages their approach; how he loves to gather them 
around him, and prizes their confidence? The simple and 
confiding security of tliis little creature gave him visible 
pleasure, and it was delightful to sec this grave and 
serious man putting a constraint on his gestures that he 
might not alarm his trusting guest. After dinner I read 
aloud to him while my father reposed near us on the grass. 
It Avas whil? Ave Averc thus occupied that clouds began to 
gather over the heavens, and a pale dim light, gradually 
taking the place of the radiance of the sun, caused the sha¬ 
dows throAvn by the leafy branches to disappear. We were 
gazing at the approaching storm, which did not seem as if 
•it Avould reach ns, Avhen, at a violent peal of thunder, the 
fiocl* of goats darted down the mountain’s side with hasty 
bounds, my father awoke from his sleep with a sudden 
start, and, the rain coyimencing to fall with Auolence, we 
hastened to seek a skelter beneath the lofty rocks against 
Avhich the chestnnt-fi'ees seem to lean for support. Then, 
how we enjoyed t^p scene I We were underneath the shelter 
of the proje^ing cliff, in a sort of cave picturesquely* 
cai’peted Avith Avild plants, and at our side was the Uttle 
kid, which, i|ot being able tb find its mothgr a^bln, had 
followed us, bleating. But arouud this tranquil asy%im 

• VOL. I. B 
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all was boisterous aiirt agitated; the trees rocked as if tlio 
wind would tear them up by the roots; at the foot of the 
mountain long lines of whirling dust enabled us to distin¬ 
guish the roads which led to the, hamlets; and, farther off in 
the level country, until the gaze Avas aiTosted by the moun¬ 
tains which bounded the liorizon, a gloomy and sombre tint 
seemed to have transformed that lovely landscape into a 
desolate solitude. lu a few places only, the sun, pievolngi- 
through the clouds, gilded Avith its, brightest rays some 
smiling tracts, which thus appeared to form enchanted isles 
in the midst of a dreary ocean. 

We were all silent. Af. Preyerc coiite’fiplal.;d the scene 
in a sort of pleasing reverie; and his eyes, anima/p.Ml by some 
inward emotion, shone AvIth a soft arid gentfe radiance. 
P’or my own part, l,cxpei'icnced a confused feeling of joy, 
a sort of delicious agitation mingled Avith solemn expecta¬ 
tion. You remember how, at tlic approach of a storm, Ave 
used to seek out somo shelter, from AAdiich avc loved to 
listen together to the thundci*, oA'-eJi though we trembled at 
every peal ? It was that feeling Avhich 1 uow experienced, 
but far more deep, more vivid, more intense, and AAdth it 
was mingled an agitation of heart Avhicb was nnknoAvn to 
me then. A thousand recollections croAvded upon my 
mind, a thousand thoughts flashed across mo, and all these 
feelings became embellished with an indesCrifiiiiblc charm, 
at once religious and touching. Shall I tell you that ray 
thoughts were not of you at tliat moment ? No, Charles, 
yonr image, Avhich ncA^er leaves me, Avas present with me 
then more vividly than ever, and unceasingly rose before 
me, amidst the conflict of my vague and troublodi 
thoughts. • 

Insensibly the wind SAvept away the clouds, and the 
setting sun poured a flood of light^ovtjr the refreshed and 
invigorated plains. All nature seemed born anew, em¬ 
bellished with all the charms of life and youth. Aly con¬ 
flicting emotions Averc succeeded by a S9j t of tranquil and 
‘ confiding hope. I flxod my swimmingc eyes on the 
parsouagot AAdiich was Ausiblc in the distance. That tran¬ 
quil retreat appeared* to m^ then still moiy tranquil; it 
seamed to open its arms to receive and shelter mei, 
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T hastened to take refuge in its peaceful watts, and yon 
followed mel * * * ^^ * » # 

S 

Yon have narrated your reverie to me, Charles; I 
have now' related mine, and, as I see, at sufficient length. 
M. Prevero rose, saying, We did well to make choico*of 
this for our excursion!” and we (piietly retraced our 
steps to the parsonage, w'here 1 found your letter on my 
arrival. * • 


X. 

CHARLES TO LOUISE. . 

It is impossible for me to refraiti from telling you, 
Louise, how your letter transported me with joy, how 
unceasingly I read it, and how unable 1 am to think of 
anything else! Surely you cannot exact that such things 
as these should bo read, and then be calmly lAid aside 
and spoken of no more! For my own part, I should 
think myself unworthy to read them if I were able to keep 
silent about them. 

But it js yon who say tender things to me I—so tender 
that J dare hardly believe them. For the more I read 
them the Aore it seems to me as if yon said in so many 
words: “ Charles, yon are dear to me, I think of you, I like 
you to converse with me.” And what could you say better 
calculated to render me unutterably happy ? 

You wish me then to mention to yon everything that 
, happens to me, all that 1 see, all that sti'ikes my attention ? 
1 should wish to obey you; but lo! ever since you have 
expressed the desire, nothing lias arisen; I have seen 
nothing; I have been interested in nothing. And yet it 
is not that I want the wish to see, or to be interested. 
And then how do /on imagine that anything can happen 
to me? Seven^hours each day I spend in poring over 
books; the yst of my time I am tbinking of^'ou. Suclf 
are my daily adventures. Xo excursions to Allomogne, 
no dinners beneath the cbc 3 tnut-tr§es, no pretty kids, and 
above all, 'lio sweet and penetrating language, which^u 
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know so well bow to employ to express your thougbls, 
of which it is so charming an image 1 

It is not hoAYCvcr that, accustomed as I have been to 
the tramiuil and retired life of the parsonage, the spectacle 
of^ this city is not interesting and curious from its novelty; 
but iny mind is, as it were, bewildered by it. I am inca¬ 
pable of forming any opinion upon the various objects 
■which pass before my eyes, and I flit from one to ■ 
another without taking any general view of them, or 
finding any connection l)ct\Yeen Ihcuf. Nevertheless, in 
the midst of this confusion, I feel myself changed almost 
unconsciously. Certain things excite my ui^.ercsl, others my 
disgnst; the persons whom I liear speak cithenipleaso or 
displease me; and thus sentimeuts of dislikeregard 
insensibly arise Avithin me, Avithout my being able to assign 
any cause for those impressions—unless, perhaps^ that I 
think of the judgments we Avould form together concerning 
them. This bcAvildcring confusion of ideas is still further 
augmented or kept up by the shame which I feel at my own 
ignorance, and by the timidity -which is its natural result. 

I dare not ask questions for fear of appearing too great a 
novice; and when I hoar interesting subjects discussed 
before me, I scai’cely A'cnture to listen with attention, in the 
dread that they should make me a party in the conversa¬ 
tion, and treat me as a fine gentleman, in wRich case I 
verily believe I should laiut OAv.ny. I think this must arise 
from a country life, Avhich renders young men unculti¬ 
vated and awkward, for I meet here with many younger 
than myself who understand every subject which is dis- 
cussed, and Avho question and reply with a confidence a 
Avhich I admire. I luAm even been, pointed out one who 
Avrites in the journals. To say the truth 1 rather think 
that if the task Avei-e to climb to tljc highest branch of a 
cheny-tree, or to pluck a flower for you from the face of a 
lofty rock, 1 should have the advantage over them; but 
^Avho attaches any value to such accomplishments here? 

1 have, JiOAvevcr, made one acquaintance,(find in rather 
an amusing way. Tlie other day I was AA'atering my gar¬ 
den (it cousins of a slip from yonr rose-tree ^hich I made 
.^oinc bring me). The Avater, filtering throu^ the earth, 
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happened to fall, all muddy and discoloured as JTvvas, upon 
the snow-white cap of the porter of the house, who was 
standing exactly under my window, amusing himsclfj 
according to his usual custom, with looking at the pasesoss- 
by. He immediately fell into a great passion, and began 
to apostrophize mo, but without seeing me; for the moment 
after I committed the crime I liad a'ctrcatcd to the 
farthest extremity of my apartment, 

M. Dervey’s attention being aroused by the great dis-. 
turbance which the porter made, he approached his windot^ ■ 
also, to judge with his own eyes of the extent of the 
mischief, and tlifi'oupou T nverlieai’d from the place of my 
concealment the following dialogue:—“Come, Monsieur 
Champin, it is only^ slight mishap.’’ “Ask pardon. Mon¬ 
sieur Ic Pasteur, but my cap is quite w^t through 1” “ Very 
well, but even so, it is not an iiTcpavablc misfortune.” 
“Ask pardon. Monsieur lo Pasteur, but I could excuse 
the compliment.” “ Without doubt, but then it was 
purely accuidental.” “Ask pardon, Monsieur le Pasteur, 
but he has hid himself.” “Ah! you are deafening with 
, your comphiiuts 1” and M. Dervey shut his window abruptly, 
while the jioor porter continued in an under voice:— 

“ I am sure if any one had drenched M. Ic Pasteur’s 
own wig ii^^this way, even if it had been with clean water, 
he would have talked in quite another fashion. What has 
a man a tongue for if it is not to complain ?—When he is 
preaching nobody disturbs him, let him speak over so loud; 
and besides I have no more white ones loft.” Then 
raising his voice, “Hark ye 1 people know where the Auditor 
*is to be found, and it is easy enough to carry a complaint 
to Him, good-for-nothing student I—Schoolboys’ tricks, 
indeed I In my time, young people were quiet and w'cll- 
behaved, above all, to iheir elders—and then I should like 
to have seen one of .them touch my cap!” 

I had been discontented with myself from the first 
moment, not foi*«havmg soiled his cap, but for having# 
bid myself; aftd I felt anxious to confess what i had done 
as quickly as possible. At the same time, fegring to 
attract M. pirvey’s attention afresl? if I should show my¬ 
self at this moment and provoke a noisy cxplanatit^^I 
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l;ad roconrse to a plan which 1 trusted might restore 
mo to favour without noise or disturbance. Knowing 
then that M. Champin rcpaii's all the watches in the 
housi?, and supplies both keys and glasses to all the in¬ 
mates, I folded up my watch in a sheet of paper, which 
contained my apologies, expressed as nearly as possible in 
the following terms:— 

“ I entreat yon. Monsieur Champin, to excuse me, and 
to believe that, although I was foolish enough to conceal 
myself, it was perfectly unintentioualfy that I soiled your 
cap. At the same time I shall bo much obliged if you 
will put my watch (which I here encloSh) in order, and 
furnish it with a glass and a key.” ^ 

After which I suspended the little'parcel by a string, 
which I gently lowei*ed down the wallj and all was suc¬ 
ceeding admirably, when the unlucky package became 
entangled in the bars of the cage in Avhich M. Champin 
keeps his well-beloved canaries. I saw at a glance all 
the hon'ors of my situation, and the impossibility of 
warding olF a frightful explosion of rage if I were per¬ 
ceived. With the utmost patience, and with infinite pre¬ 
cautions, 1 softly shook the string in. order to disengage it; 
but, after a thousand efforts, I only succeeded in sliuking 
the cage. At the same moment a hand sciz^^ upon the 
packet, and the stonn burst forthl Happily, M. Dervoy 
had just retired from his chamber. 

I allowed the first violence of the tempest to pass over 
in silence. All that I could do was to take advantage 
of the few rare pauses in the monologue whicb ho 
thundered against me, to. say—“Open it—open it! hfou-< 
sieur Champin;” and as the yiolenee of his ges^cs 
alarmed me—“Take care I” added I, “it is a watch.” 
These words took effect; and edm being again esta¬ 
blished, some passers-by, who had begun to gather in a 
crowd before the honse, dispersed, to my great satisfaction. 

I 1 waited for a full minute, and then, l&auing ont of the 
window asr fhr as I could, I perceived my ilbte laid upon 
the bench, and could distinguish, immediately under the 
spMtacles of«tbe port^, his hands busily en|;aged in exa¬ 
lting the wateb. “ I ^now this article,” said hC} sit last. 
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“Possibly,” replied L “It-bclonged to one ofmy friends.” 

“ Anti it was given to mo by one of mine.” “ Do you 
know Keybaz, the precentor ?” “ Do I know him 1 I was 
brought up in his house.” From that moment wo were 
linked together by the bonds of affection, and fortli^^tli 
hod a long chat together. At last some one called him. 

“ I will put you in a beautiful glass,” said he, as ho was 
moving off. “You understand, that, looking at your age, 
and seeing you rcatl so many books, I took you for one of 
the students. Besides, you hid yourself, and I was 
conjurer to guess who you were. However, let us speak 
no more tfoout^. Good-bye for the present.” 

And >Jms I have made a friend, and a friend who 
knows yffnr Aithcii For me it is certainly quite an event. 
Lhavc only to put my head out of •the window and I am 
sure to find him at his; and our colloquies are held in the 
open air, and with the whole street as spectators. He 
Is a most amusing'man. He is always talking of bygone 
times; and from his porter’s lodge lie judges and disap¬ 
proves of all the changes or alterations which have taken 
place cither in persons, things, or dwellings, from a recent 
date. He calls your father an ancient; that is to say, a 
worthy of the good old times. He says tliat my watch is 
one also, and he endeavours to put me on my guard against 
the flat w* tches of modem manufacture. I have gained 
his esteem by tolling him that I shall never have any 
other than this, which I have received from your father; 
for he places it to the account of my love for veiiical 
movements and my hatred to horizontal escapements. 
These are technical terms which 1 have retained,, as 
personifying in his eyes the ancient and the modem system 
of watch-makhig. 

To conclude, do you know what he told me? “I. 
knew her when she was a very little thing; but, faith, 
that is seven years ago! She was gentle as a lamb 
then; and moi^over promised to be everything in tim^ 
With age s^e must have improved; and thqp her father 
is an ..ancient I Make my respects to him. He will pro¬ 
bably remetiber Ohampin—Champin, Jean^Iarc—^Oham- 
pin of the Rue Jcan-Jacqucs—Ghampin the watch-mi^diBr 
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—Charapin tlic wedding friend, the cnvalier of the ladies, 
once on a time. Better still, dhampiu, (piite short. lie 
cannot mistake. All right. lie is an ancient 1” 

In bidding yon farewell, may I request }ou to present 
my best regards to nil. Your affectionate ^ mitts 


XT. . 

THE rJIECENTOi: TO CUAJILES. 

* Tht Par^otmqp 

SiKCE Iloset died, the parish has been without a mole- 
catcher; by reason of which tpe moles te’eed'in sccuritj', 
and the meadows aro melancholy to see, Iniing /II heights 
and hollows. Forou has tried his liaud% but tor hioles, you 
need to have all your wits about you, more by token tljat 
1 have myself been looking after one for a w<‘elv past, 
without being any nearer the mark than at the beginning. 
’Tis a great pity that Iloset is dead; and that too, witljoiit 
having brought up any one to the busine- ?. 

You must go to Mollesulaz. They have one there 
who is said to be as cunning a.-> a fox; tell him to come 
for a month; the pariah svill i)ay him his wages, and two 
sous over and above for every mole he catches. That is 
a sons movo' than they gave llosCt, and, be,"ides, there are 
six times as many as in his time. 

It is feared that there will be a bad season for the 
vines. That storm, the other day, has cut up the gr.ipes 
towards Chevron, which makes mo glad that I have 
finished layering. With the vine one never has any rest. 
We ai'C too near the mountains; if there is not hail, there > 
is the Bise.* For one comet, there are ten cold seasoiw. 

Poor Brackoz is in a very had state—you ha\e heard 
the stoiy. Last Friday, having, sold his heifer, he 
returned late from market, bringing with him a new 
pickaxe. Next day he was found at the fool of the 
moraine^ of the Bois, as stiff as a corpse. They gave 
Itim something to drink, and by little and k'/ltle ho came 

• Tlic north-east wind, . 

otButono^ and gmvcl which liori! is n>c glaciers in 


t A ledge 
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to himself, nutll at last he opened his eyes am^sked for 
his pickaxe. They then carried him to his house on a 
hand-barrow of branches. The pickaxe was there before 
him; it had been picked up on the road by Louise’s 
oiphan. Some say that he had taken a glass too inucii; 
others, thht it was tlie dark night. The veterinary thinks 
it a bad case, and that the chest is injured. In the 
village they say that 'one of the ribs is crossed over 
aupther in such a,way that the undermost is making 
havoc with the inside. To toll the truth, we shall knonr 
nothing alwut it till this evening, when a physician from 
the city, jitut f<y by M. Pfcvcrc, will be here. Meanwhile 
th(iy are%owiug his ground for him, and the Legrands 
have put%iF the dance, being his cousins once removed. 
The little one is constantly with his»wife, who is in gi’eat 
trouble, looking on her husband as already dead. 

].)uriiig that hail storm on AVednesday, we were at 
Allcmognc to dine. It was an unlucky day: we had barely 
time to t.akc shelter under the rocks, so that we wore very 
uncomfortable; and then on our return, notliiug bnt wind. 
The wind was so liigli that it carried away two loft doors 
from the stable, and blew down two walnut-trees—they 
were young ones. They say that the lightning from that 
loud clap of tlumdcr, fell on the other side of the llhone, 
on the steeple of Bernex, and killed the bell-ringer, wh.o 
Avas ringing for vespers. Emiuu-e about this. I should 
not be sm’priscd at it, Avith that everlasting ringing of 
bells which they keep up in their religion. At Allemogno 
they ring just the same- The almanack says that it 
attracts the lightning. Bnt they cannot read for want of 
Ljwcastcrian schools, by reason of the airh who will not 
suffer any. 

Bnt to return to business—try to go there to-morrow. 
It will bo a walk for you. It is bcloAv the bridge, with 
a mole on the sign-board, and panes of papei’ in the 
window. His %ame I do not knoAV, but you will easily^ 
find him. (^r friendly remembrances, ^Keydaz. 

P.S. Is it true that Russia is stirring, and tljat there 
is news? *Var now Avould do a deal of miBchief. 
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CHARLES TO LOUISE. 


Geneva, 

I fcusT make a trial of a new messenger, Lonise. I am 
going to place this letter under Dourak’s collar, and to 
leave to him the task of making you coniprcheod his 
mlsaion. However, as it is posiwble that he might offer 
it to others, I must refrain from writing any secrets. 

Dourak was here at daybreak; for, the moment the 
house was opened, he made his way into it, and I was 
aw'akencd by the sound of his pj,ws scralefeing St my door. 
The most amusing part of it was that the jforter was 
following him with a long broom to diivo him rfway; but 
scarcely had he raisttd his weapon, when friend Dourak 
displayed a pair of glistening tusks, accompanied with a 
film and sustained growl. Whereupon the warlike porter 
made jin honourable retreat, keeping his face to tho foe, 
and I opened the door. 

I waited, expecting to see him followed immediately 
by Antoine ; but as the latter did not make his appear¬ 
ance, I was obliged to conclude that this was a spontaneous 
visit from my old friend. It appeared to me, there¬ 
fore, that I owed him so much the more gi'atitude and 
attention, and, putting aside my papers and boo^s, 1 sallied 
out with him to show iiim the town. 

But in all the toivn Dourak had eyes for nothing but 
myself. He leaped and gambolled round me, and could 
scarcely restrain his joy within reasonable lii\iita. At last 
we met a dainty little poodle, trimmed, combed, curled, and < 
led by an old lady in a string. At the sight of this ob^ct 
Dourak became serious in a moment. Ho hesitated to 
recognise his fellow-creature, and was preparing to make 
a leap upon tho insect, when tho lad^, anticipating with 
alarm the destruction of her pet, entreated my inter- 
^ferencc. Whereupon I, of course, playod^a veiy magnani¬ 
mous pai’t.^ q. 

Further on I had to play another part no^ ^nite so 
distingufshed„ Whilsi pureuing my way wiKh my friend, 

1 ^marked, with somo anxiety, that tho fineness of his 
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olfactory organs made him sensible of ccrtaiiT rich and 
odorous currents in the atmosphere. One of these currents 
unfortunately led him to a butcher’s stall, where, raising 
himself upon his hind logs, he seized, without ceremony, 
upon a galantine* with tnilflcs. In a moment the whole 
shop, the whole street, was in an ujn-oar, one seizing a 
yardstick, another a switch, and on all sides the erjj^ arose, 
“ To whom docs the dog belong?” This was the moment 
for me to declare myself, to show that 1 was not ashamed 
of my friend, and to pay lor his repast. T dared not, 
rather I ■v^ouhi not, do this. 'J'he sticks wore still flourish¬ 
ing in, the air, Jflid the re*ncmbranco of certain aualogons 
situation^ in which silence had been singularly useful to 
me, kept my lips doseil. 1 therefore retunied a short time 
afterwards and paid for his foi'ced-mliat. It was vqry dear. 
Dourakalone knows whether it was good. He was wait¬ 
ing for mo at some distance ofl^ with the most self-satisfied 
air in the world. 

We have returned from our ramble, and it is while he 
is taking liis siesta that I pen these lines, which, if you 
sillow me, I shall not reckon as a letter. Hut hero is 
Dourak showdiig symptoms of wishing to depart. I must 
therefore make an end of my gossip, to take advantage 
of a deci which I scarcely know how I should have 
ventured to hint to him, if he had not formed it of his 
own accord. I tremble for the result; for if he should 
bo arrested for a second attempt upon a galantine, how 
this paper might compromise him 1 


XIII. 

^LOUISE TO CHARLES. l^arsonoge* 

I HAVE ex^utc^ yonr commission to my father, Charles. 
‘Champin, ^ite short,’ was sufficient; and the remera*- 
brance of tins early friend at first rejoiced hhu*greatly. He 
repeated^ ii| the same words—“ is an aneienk! Cham- 


* A ball of forecd-inciit. 
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pin, Jean-Marc; Charapin, tlic watcU-inender, the cava- 
liOr of tlic laJics when we were young together.” And 
then I could perceive plainly that these pleasurable recol¬ 
lections became mingled with thoughts of my mother. 
“ /)ear and honoured wife 1” he added, “ it was he w'ho 
made the proposal for me.” And he was serious during 
all the rest of the day. 

Foi'tunately toAvards evening your mole-catcher ai- 
rived, and gave a new direction to .his thoughts. My 
father immediately accompanied him Into the fields, wlicro 
they prepared their pl.aiis of operation together. I5ut what 
a droll mail you have sent ns 1—^jvith his r(^l hair,' his while 
eyelashes, and his j clhtw eyes, he looks like f^«n’ecre , 
and I should feel afraid to meet him Hii the fidida aloi.o. 
It is rumoured through tlic hamlet tliat he. tells fortunes; 
so that ho will have snlficient occupation on hand, al¬ 
though it must be utiknmvn to M. Pi-ci'(;i’(!, from whom 
the villagers carefully conceal these superstitious. 1 hear 
these secrets through my fathci’, from whom they are less 
anxious to conceal them, although he does not believe m 


them any more than !M. Prcvcrc. 

lie said to me, however—“ Do you know, this 

mole-catcher is a knowing fellow, lie can scout outllieir 
track under the earth; and by only looking^vhore tlie 
grass droops, lie can toll you the exact place where the 
mole is barrowfing. The rascal hints tliat hii Avorks by 
witchcraft, but, for my part, I s.Ty it is instinct. It re¬ 
quires instinct for moles; without that, the most cimning 
is taken in. Yon dig here—the mole is yonder. But 
this is really a clever fellow. They wanted to consul, 
him about Brachoz,. but I advised llicm not.’* l\rv pflbv 
father I I am angry with myself for even appearing to 
smile at bis language; but it is because It [laints him 
so correctly, that I love to repeat it. , 

■ I am not surprised that your town life should puzzle 
^nd bewilder you as you- mj. So many new objects I 
So widely different an eSistenco! For mjp own part, 
when I read in your letters the effect that this spectacle 
product upotvyou, I follow your example; oild just as if 
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closely to my own obscui'c and silent rcli’oat, amJ I pro¬ 
mise myself never, never, to leave it. Rut on liiis very 
account 1 listen with the more pleasure to your recitals: 
they are like the echoes of some distant tumult which 
the wind wafts towards the peaceful bank on which I An 
seated. 


Do not allow yourself to chan,c;o too muehj‘unconsciou8ly. 
Aly lather fears that yon will hecoiuo too much of the 
■'ne {gentleman, and, I also. Jt seems to me that your 
ndics, the sort of life whicli yon arc leading, the class 
j)eople among Avhoiii \'oii live, the connexions which < 
1 are fanning, must ^1 tend, to produce this effect. 
('■ opoSj^'on have told me nothing yet of M. Dervey’s 
•.!)y, luJlhliig of ilic young ladies you have met with, 
'iug of those drawing-rooms in which you listen to the 
•. ••'ation of the day, nothing of that city which is my 
i;n c, altliougli I urn in total ignorance concerning it. 

■ n iiany objects of i)itcTcst are ojicii to you I As for 


I 


(all. ti' j ou of mol:',--, it is the great event with ns 
..ei »viil If so for a long time, wJiilc you do not say 
oi M ;:j)ilaL Avliorc you ought at least to have au 

"'-'""‘“8 '’" 5 - ' Low . 


i —Hlartha has this moment h.andedme your letter, 

. lujiig her that your messenger addressed himself, 
h. paper, liaving become loosened in the journey, pro- 
etl beyond the edge of the collar; if it had not dohe 
)t might have remained there, and finally liavo fallen 
0 < It her hands. Even while thanking you, I must 
I lutess, nevertheless, that I should in this case have felt 
■ atiicr embarrassed. 


XIV. 

CHARLES TO I.OUISE. '^Geneva. 

It is ccrtalij^ that I change, Louise, and vq-y greatly, 
were it on^ in loving you more and moi*e every day. 
And then, were I not to change, htw could J ever become 
worthy of you ?* There are moments when I wish to be 
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the highest on this earth, only that I might lay all my 
power and my gloiy at 3 'our feetl It is on this side 
that ambition attacks me, and I covet distinctions, not 
for their own sake, but that f might sacsrifice them all for 
you. When I meet in this city men who arc held in the 
liighcst respect, who arc superior to all around them, and 
wlio are considered as an honour to their country, 1 sigh for 
their adrantagea, as for gifts from Iloavcii Avith which I 

would do you liomage. Instead of this, what am I? And 
by Avhgt fortunate accident docs it happen that, being so 
undeserving, you should yet l>e my betrothed? 

As to becoming a fine gentleman, ])ray tell }Our father 
that he need fear nothing on that score, of my 

companions are such, and some arc nothing else; but I 
sec nothing attractive in the character. Uh, no! But 
if I could by distinguishing myself confisr honour on this 
simple country garb which I still wear; if I could attain 
by my acciuiremciits and by an honourable character 
to that eminence Avhich T witness, and of which some here 
occupy the very sunimit; if, after having attained to it, 1 
might in my turn confer honour on M. Prevere, ray fii-st, 
my only master I Ah, Louise 1 tliis is the ambition 
which makes my heart beat. But to be a fine gentle¬ 
man 1 Oh, no! Besides, my birth would be an inseparable 
bar. They call mo here “ the country lad*ihcy would 
then I think call me “ the foundling 1” 

* I would, have concealed these ambitious desires from 
you, but I cannot; and besides, when yon know all the 
motives which inspire them, they will appear to you 
less ridiculous. Perhaps Avhat I am about to say, Louise, « 
may seem like self-praise: 1 do not give it for anything 
else, but pardon me for the sake of my sincerity. 

We have here one of those men jrho shed a glory over 
their couutiy, who is distinguished in the council by his 
genius and eloquence, who is celebrated in other countries 
by his works upon legidation and politics, and who, on 
account of Jiis siipcrioi* talents, has been in cmrespondence 
with almost all the distinguished men of our'age. During 
the first'few days which I spent here he wa« pointed out 
to my notice. I have since then seen hitfl frequently, and 
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liavc often lioanl lihn spcalc. lie is a. very tall; s^jijit, man, 
witli a largo head, and features rather ugly thau the 
reverse, l)Ut with a grav(i and diguitied expression, and 
bushy eyebroAvs Avhieh half-veil a look at once serious 
benevolent. To complete his portrait, his dress hangs 
loosely about him, he cames a huge caue, and wears a 
hat often crushed and crnmjiled, without his being in the, 
least eonscious of it. To tell the truth, he is little 
more of a fine gentleman in his liablliments than the 
old villagers of our oAvn hamlet. He is called Etiemio 
Dumont.* < 

This nfiin, A\’'.o has attained so lofty a position, rose 
from an dL’seure condition. 11 is early years wore passed in 
]AOverty, ithd he owes everything to his own merit. What 
if I Avere to tell you, Louise, that it Js this example which 
has inspired me, Avhich has awakened within me the 
amhitiou of which 1 s)ieak? Yon Avould smile, and with 
reason; but there is sometl)iiig more. TJiis man—he 
himself—has spoken to me, cheered me, encouraged 
me! 

It is now eight days since. ^51. Dorvoy had a soiree. 
M. Dumont Avas there: tlu^y are old college comrades. 

1 iicA'cr lifted my eyes from him. He spoke first to 
one and then to another, for eveiy person present en¬ 
deavoured to approach him and attract his notice. For 
my oAvn part, I stood aloof and endeavoured in silence to 
catch something of Avhat was said. As he is A'cry near¬ 
sighted, while he was conversing he looked around the 
salon Avlth an inquiring air, ns if to sec who were pre- 
oscint, and every time his eye glanced towards the place 
wh'.*re I Avas stationed, 1 felt myself trembling in every 
limb. At last, addressing M. Dervey: “M. Dervey,” 
said he, “you have not introduced me yet to your young 
country friend. Is. he hereM. Dei-vey immediately 
came forward and took me by the hand, and whilst, covered . 
with confusion, fcwas endeavouring to retreat into some • 
t, corner, I heand tliese awful words, “ Come, Charles,” and as 

• Etienne blmont, a distinguished pid/lieist, mi erninAt Avritcr, 
the friend and mterp;’cter of Dentham, autlior of “ Becollections of 
Mlrabcau,” &c. &c. 
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everyl) 0 (ly iinmccli.iloly made way for u^, 1 foiiuil myself 
the next moment in front of M.^Dumont. “Here he 
is,” said M. Dervey. Do you not see me, Louise, blushing 
to Jhc very whites of m} eyes, confoiinded, not daring to 
lift my looks either to the right hand or the left? But I 
must tell you what foUowcnl. Isotwithstandiiig my eon 
fusion, I have not foi*golti*n a word. .The memojy is wou- 
dorfuUy retentive and obliging in sfleb case^. 

“T have lioavd yon ‘spoken of, my dear boy, and in 
terms that make me uisli to know you. This is why 
my friend Derrey has dtmo you tin* ill-tuin of thus makiug 
you a public spectade.’’ I •■uiled aloii% witli the rest 
of the bystanders, and at least half my terroi s* v .iiiished. 
“1 hear that you lu’ve iustiurtion—that is ^f'll; it is 
necessary to submit US it at your age, if )ou desire to he 
anything subsequently. AVhere have) on iomuieiK’ed yoiir 
studies?” “ITcre, sir.” ‘‘Hut luvvioimlyV” “ I have 
lived in a village, brought up by its pastor, SI. I’revere.” 
“M. Preverel—>ou have come from a good and noble 
school. AVJiere are your parents?” “ I have none.” 
“And M. I’revere?” “It is he vho adopted me.” 
Whilst I pronounced these words, cveiy one urouud vas 
silent, aiici looked at me with intei’est. “ Honourable 1” 
replied M. Dumont, in a grave and soniewdi^t agitated 
voice—“lioiioiirable both for the one anil the other. My 
friend, you will suceoed—you will as«,uredly succeed. 
Destitution and abandoiiineiit are powerful motives. To 
have every thing to create for one’s self is a potent stimulant. 
Courage! courage 1 Sprung from so humble an origin, 
you ha\e already made a great step upwmrd-*. I augur' 
favourably of your future prospects; and if you pji^ot ^.ic, 
a noble reward awaits you. But work: do not follow 
the examples of our idle young men, who lead so useless 
a life. Sow with, pains, aBd you sh^ reap with usury. 
Come and see me from time to time, and do me the plea¬ 
sure of reckoning me flWiong the number of your friends.” 
As he held my hand while bespoke tlm«a T pressed his 
without replying, for Iwae should bmst into tears 

at the hrat vx>rd I to utter, so tr^ported was 

I with pleasure 
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Tljiit is all, Louise. WJiat thiuk you of all this? 
This time 1 certiiialy expect a letter, without fail. 


XV. 

LOUISJ4 TO CHAULLS. 

MoNsiJiLUt Cinjo.Ls, The ranonage. 

Your narrative has touched me deeply. I was with you i 
‘ Jirough all. • I blushed along with you, with you I tasted 
all the pleasure oi*'hcai-iiig tliose words so sweet and flat¬ 
tering from pie lijis of such a mau. 1 am as proud of them 
as you could possiblj^ be, and thus, Charles, if we fail in 
.aode.‘<ty, we do so in company, andT have nothing to 
forgive you. 

Oh, yes!—noble career, and Avofthy of all admiration! 
Doubtless, there are few young men who can aspire so 
liigh, but all ought to fix their attciitiou on so shining an 
example. Oh, if I Avcrc a man, my ambition ivonld not 
be so much to attain to so lofty aii eminence—that would 
be too gi-eat a Avish, too difllcult, too liable to disappoint¬ 
ment—as to tread at least in the same path of kuoAv- 
ledge, of ho»ourable integrity, and of a lofty and distin¬ 
guished purpose iu life. And is it not to this goal, in some 
degree at least, that a youth well-employed, and a feeling 
of enthusiasm for superior men, invariably leads? Withotit 
t]>at, Charles, of what value are riches, bii’th, or even 
^alcnts ? Look at Monsieur Ernest; lie possesses all these, 
and ^capacities that oveiy one must odmii'c, but ho 
appears to belong to that class of indolent and useless 
young men df Avhom JL Dumont speaks. And, therefore, 
wliat is he ? Rich, it is true, the master of a fine house 
and a stud of splendid horses; but even at the parsonage, 
that modest theatre, what is he in comparison Avith M. 
Prevere ?—And w%at would ho bo in comparison with your 
friend? and what public or private position*could ho 
play a pari ci^er useful to others or flattering to himself? 
And if you Avish me to tell you a secret, there is nothing 
Avhich attracts more poworfiilly the attention of a young, 

von. I. F 
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girl towavfls a young person of tlio opposite sex, than tlie 
position which she sees him occupy in the estimation of 
his fellow-men. 

“ Good and noble school 1” said he to yon, when speahing 
of M. Prcvorc’s. These words are engraven on ray heart. 
It is they which in my eyOs give authority to everything 
else • that he said to yon. Yes, “ good and noblc 
schooll” How inestimable an advantage to have passed 
onr childhood beneath the shelter of a virtue so true!—to 
have had before onr eyes so perfect a model of goodness, of 
patience, and of generous humanity; to Jiavc Received such 
elevated lessons from a man co distiiif^iaslied and so en¬ 
lightened I OhI I say it from my inmost faonl, that if 
there is a career nobler still than thftt whose*^ histoiy you 
have traced to me, it is that of a man of lofty intellect and 
goodness, devoting liis life to the practice of the most hum¬ 
ble virtues, without .any other motive than the impulse of a 
generous soul, without any other aim tlian that of assisting 
his fclloAv-crcaturcs, Avithont any other recompense than 
that of having Avalkcd in the footsteps of His Divine Mas¬ 
ter, without any other hope than that of obtaining, along 
with those whose characters he has laboured to improve, 
admission into the eternal mansions of the blest 1 

Cliarlcs, we have been favoured by Heavqji. May the 
blessings of onr childhood ditfuse their influences over all 
the rcmiiinder of our lives! 


XVI. 

CITAMTIN^ TO RETBAZ. 

Keybaz, (lost remember Champin? Hero it h now 
ucar six years since wc have seen each other. \Vc ai’c 

• The letters of this personage are vriUten in tlic pure popular 
idiom of Geneva, -which is quite intelligible, however, in hVance, 
excepting a few ab^luttdy local expressionif wliicli care has been 
taken to e^Tplain as they occur. Moreover, this idiqji, which gains in , 
freedom and in picturesque energy what it loses ii.^corrjctncss, has, 
in the dpinion of an ab^? critic, M. Saints Ikuvql more piquancy 
aiwl cxpressidii than the Grenevese style merely Irenchified, which, 
when rendered correct, too often ceases to be easy and natural. 
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gctdilp; old, my poor friend; very soon we shall no longer 
meet again but in the other nwld. Only_to think I 
Formerly how far off that seemed to be I Here we are 
arrived at it nevertheless, 

J should have come to see you some of these days, bu# 
that my legs refuse their services. 'J’he left is swelled, 
and the other is not strong on account of rheumatism, by 
which it has been a great-sufferer. Eh, Reybaz! how fast 
we arc going down the hill I A leg like that, which was 
once the envy of the handsomest 1 To be sure it has 
had i(.s day. Dost j’omcrabcr at the baptism of my 
^alhcriuc, ^ith v/hat vigoi^r it danced? And yet T Avafe 
then on tho^Avrong side of forty. 

1 was spying, thgreforc, that 1 Avould have gone to 
see you—not on your OAvn account,,for I hear of you 
regularly—but on account of a young lad who is Iutc, 
and to Avhom you have giA'ou yonr watch, llefrwecn 
ourselves, you Avcrc AAU’ong; such Avatches are not to be 
had uow-a-days. Ever sinec the guild was done away 
with, the trade has gone to the dogs: At present, people 
make just what they please, and every one has his own 
Avhiin. Thill, Hat, gingerbread-looking commodities, co¬ 
vered Avitli tinsel and gcAvgaAvs! As for really solid, 
careful A\ ork, good-bye to it; I have seen such in my day, 
but that’s afl past. }3y the Avay, somebody has had yours 
since 1 had; the oil has been changed. Tell me how is 
this ? I should think it ought by right to come to me. 

As 1 was saying, this lad may be a good enough sort 
(*f young felloAV for aught I know, but, notAvithstanding, 
•people talk about him in the neighbourhood—not in the 
besto terms either. For my part, knowing nothing, I 
cannot answer them. “ It is not true,” I say to them, 

“ lieybaz cannot have .done this, or I should have had a 
Avord or tAvo to let me know. But they go on just as 
before, for you know when tongues arc once set a-going, 
them is no stopp^fig them. 

They say Bjat this lad is the offspring of a youthful * 
fault of a perJoft who is,not named. Jaquemay thinks that 
he comes of f person of distinction^ in whose sertico her 
brother Avas in ’98, and she has solhc thoughts of writing 
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to him lo loam tlio nam*. ^loioovor that M. Privcrc, 
the miuistor, roecivccl a facorot allowance by way of 
aminity, to lu-iiig him up iinsecu and unknown at his 
\urbonafte. That there he took a famy to jour lass, 
by reason of which, jou c1it.approviug of it, caused 
him to be placed here. Others assert that they are 
promised, to w'hich I answer, that thobO who say that, 
do not know you; tli.it ) on would rathiu* gh e hi r to a 
cowherd having father and mother, than to a fine gentle¬ 
man springing Iroiu nohodv knows v/hcre, or my name is 
not Ohampin, Jean Man ! 

I think it would ho oidy firthig for ^ou to w i ite mo a 
line, so that I may stop (heir cackle when 1 am properly 
informed, unless jou come j ourself,'which would be so 
imiclt the better. 'Look here! it is the season for the 
Jh Wf,* and I have yet three bottles remaining of Crepis, 
of the comet year. Come, old fellow I make up your 
mind. Come by the rai. on a market day, and you can 
stop at my house wJterc 1 liavi' a bial ready for you. 

Farcw'cll, aricleut I 


XVII. 

IIIL rjJliOLNJ('K lO CInMPI^'. 

'I'/w PtUf-OtKIl/l , 

[ nwn iiuivtd jour's of (he P.th current, which ton 
tains l>oth tiuth and fal thood, as j ou shall .sec. To begin 
with the watch, having no boy, i said to mj&elf that it 
should go to my soir-iii-law, seeing that I had it myself 
from my father. And if Juan Ilcnaud did put it to rights 
and not you, it was because 1 had but twxlv c hours before 
mo, as well to get it cleaned as to scud ii k the young 
man. There ar'o preseuts which, if i^ot made at the right 
time, ar'c w'ortlr nothing. 

Whereby you sec, Ohampin, that it lis quite true that 
1 have pnjjmised Louise to him. Tell that .^quemay that 
she maf spare her writing, seeing.that he* t\ still meaner 
than shh supposes. His father and raotlrer were beggars. 

* A species of fi^t found nowhere but in the Lake of Geneva 
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She wa(leli\’i-iv(l In the Avoods, A\hove they staid four 
days, and on tlio .fourth took themselves ofl^ after laying 
the child at the door of the parsonage. It was discovered 
in time to allow us to overtake them, which I recom¬ 
mended to bo done, and to make them take it away; but 
Proverc Avoiild not hear of it, saying that they would 
destroy it. So he brought the boy up, for which I was 
long angry AA'ith him and»wlth the young man too, as well 
because that Louise became fond of him, as because ho 
Avas stiffnecked and tliAvartcd me. 

Seeing that they grcAvup, and that they bad an inclina¬ 
tion for one^inotlier, 1 took ipy measure s, telling M. Prevere j 
plumply thq^ if he did not send him av/ay 1 would go myself. 
On which I«saAv that ^’^.d no objection to the match, 
.seeing that he gave me to understai^l that, in regard to 
property, the young man should not bo left destitute, so long 
ns he himself had any to share with him or to leave behind 
him. I held firm; for, as yun say A'cry truly, I Avoidd 
rather liave given her to a coAvhen-d, Iiaving father and 
mother, than to a felloAV born in a Avood and sprung from 
nobody knoAvs Avliom. When ono has a family without 
stain, one is not in a hurry to put one on it; besides that, 
all the hamlet Avoro- on my side, and Avonld not have had 
him, on any terms, for their daughters or tlieir sisters. 
Whcrenpou*lM. Prevere scut him off’, saying it was hard, 
but just, and that I Iiad the right. This was on a Saturday. 

That done, I talked the same day to Louise, who, at 
the first Avord, burst into teal's, at the same time assuring 
me that she Avas ready to obey me and to comply with 
•my wishes, not to blame and contradict me. With that 
tho^oor girl redoubled her caresses, constraining heraelf 
to let nothing be seen and to keep me easy, by Avhich my 
heart Avas moA'cd tOAAVii’ds her. Expecting that I had 
angered M. Prevere^ I dropped from the clouds on seeing 
him a moment afterwards as affable as ever, and Avithout 
any trace of bcajj^ng grudge. Only, on considering that 
he Avas alone and deprived of the child that he had’ 
brought up fir himself, and that I was the cause of all, 
and also tlilt my wife, if she lifid been aliv5, would 
perhaps haA^o been inclined otherAvisc than me, I felt 
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heai’t Sony; in such fashion that of thO three, I looked 
the most distressed. 1 stuik therofoio by the liamlet, 
where they kept me up by their icniarks, all of them 
approving my conduct; so that I even took a glass mcnily 
enough at Legrand’s biotliei’s. 

I tell you all this, Cli.unpin, that j'ou may know how 
it came about, and that it was not my o^vu choice. I had 
therefoic confirmed myself in my course, when, on the 
morrow, which was* Sunday, a wet'k before the commu¬ 
nion, M. I’reverc put into his pi.yei a few words foi the 
lad. All fixed their eyi's on me, except thiC gill, i\ho 
hung her head; at aaIuiIi I 'uus so courused that, in the 
psalm, 1 lost the note and sang out of tiiue, cspeci.illy as 
there was no oigan to assist me. Then came the text— 
they were the word'? of our Lord and {^.iviour -lesus Christ 
himself—“ Whosoever i eedeeth this little child in my nanve 
receioelh me.” I felt that I A\as caught, and resolved to 
hold back no longer; it seemed to me th.it to do so would 
bo to deny ray S.xviour, who sjioko to me by the lips of 
his minister, and still m time for me to repent. So I did 
repent, and that moment 1 made up my mind. And good 
1 ‘eason 1 had to commend myself for it after I had beard 
M. Pi*evero’8 discourse—so powerful, Chamiun, so true, 
that the whole paiish, who were there, Meie»*u teai*s; so 
that, in default of mine, he might have had the daughter 
of any one whatsoever, excii the Itedaids’, with all their 
property both aeqnircd aud iuherited. As for Louise, at 
the commencement of the soinuon she had left the church. 

There is the story, Chaiupin, in perfect truth, aud 1 hat 
is tho way in which 1 was led ou. It is between God* 
and myself. I feel neither sorry nor joyous uhou^it; 
only I am easy in my mind, feeling that I am glowing 
old, and knowing that, beyond the"gra\c, my works alone 
will follow me. Besides if, by the gr.ice of God, I m.ay 
be pennitted to rejoin Theresa, my dear and honoured 
c wife, I shall be more certain of having aV-ted as she would 
have dono,‘*being better than I and more clBtntnblc. 

You ^low know as much about tho master us I do. 
But take caro- to clap a knot on your tongue, not breathing 
a word to any one wdiatcvcr about this promise made to 
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a youth who has yet to grow up, aiul to acquire his pro- ' 
fesMOu before this promise is iulfillocl. The thing once 
known, it «oul(l become a matter of necessity to take 
time by the forelock, to the detriment of what is prudent. 
So, keep silent and secret; let the iicighbours gossip, i 
care little about it, or, to speak more correctly, not at 
all. Only, upon occasion, give a word of advice to the 
young man and kcej) him steady. 1 shall uot go to see 
>ou at present, but the lirst time I come to town 1 shall 
uot fail to do so. Your aftcctionatc 

Ilnvniz. 


XVIII. 

SION&IEUU rUtVEIIL 10 CHARLES. 

CiLvni I s, 2'he Parsonage. 

It is necessary that you should suspend your letters 
for a few days. The emotions which Louise has lately 
undergone have affected her health, and although her 
illness is not of a serious nature, she requires repose. 
Let nothing, therefore, on your part excite iu her any 
anxiety or agitation. lleinaiu where you are until 
brighter days return. The least imprudence might com¬ 
promise ydlir happiness, for her father is already deeply 
agitated at seeing her in this state, and 1 have trouble in 
keeping him to his resolutions. 

However, my dear child, do not deceive yourself re¬ 
specting the nature of those emotions which have affected 
the health of your friend. Louise loves you, she loves 
ycm. alone, and, 1 am certain of it, her life is hence¬ 
forth bound up in yours. Bat how could she pass without 
a sliock from that stj\to of tranquillity in which her days 
had flowed on, to a situation so new and so abrnpdy 
altered? How cotild a thousand new emotions assail her 
sensitive hcarf^ without producing sonic anxiety and 
trouble ?—How, in short, could she, who is innocence and 
parity itselll pledge hereelf to sacred engageflicnts whieh 
give a distant right over her persq^i, and advance towai'ds 
an unknown futm-c, without sintg^cs and Without alanhs? 
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r Those 0 Rises uuifcod arc tufficWil lo explain to 3M11 
Louise’s iivlisjjosition. For soiue cln_vs past she has 
appeared to bo suffering. Yesterday she did not leave the 
house the whole day. To-day she has not risen fiom bed. 
If her fever increases I shall call in a doctor, notwith¬ 
standing her repugnance; but it is probable that calmness 
and repose will prove su/lieient to re-establish her hc.^lth, 
and it is for this reason that again insist upon yoiii- 
remaining at a dist-'nec. 


XIX 

« • 

iiir. riictr.Miou to cuAKLrs. 

Th Pr^sonagt, 

’Tis a sure ease—I .shall lose her, if the Ahnlghly <loes 
not take pity on me I Just like her molliei’, the fever 
burns her up and makes her delirious. Nothing but 
fear and agitation ever since I promised her to you. She 
will never marry, or if she did, she would be unhappy! 

I tell you, trouble will consume her. She was happy 
—she never will be so again. If not this time, to a 
certainty I shall lose her hereafter] 

Don’t write to her—^that’s what I wanted to s.iy lo 
>ou. 


XX. 


CHARLES TO MARTHA. Geneva. 

It is impossible, my good Martha, for me to remain 
here notwithstanding all they say. I must be jn the 
s^ot. Tell your sister that 1 shall T)o with her to-night 
secretly, when yon yourself can come t« me and bring me 
news of my bclavod. Martha!—Martha!—^is this true? 
Her father has written me a note which 'terrifies me—I 
mre not asift farther—^but this evening I shaf) know. 1 
must keep it secret that 1 have left this; but 1^ I set out 
again at daybreak I shall be back here at ten o’clock. 
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Adieu, my j^ood Martha, T am in a slate of torture. 
Endeavour to be tiicro towards midni'?lit, 


XXI. 

THE PRECKNTOR TO CUAIILES. 

The VarAonage, 

The doctor, who has just left her chamber, thinks her 
better. Go^jd grant it! While she was holding my hand 
out of affection, I felt her .pulse, without scorning to do 
so, with my«iiddle finger; from which I judged that the 
fever is sorilewhat abated, more by token that I rather 
expected it, seeing that the moon changes to-night. She 
asked if you knew anything about it, and was told not, 
in order to humour her idea; this has taken away half 
her disorder. Did not I tell you all her trouble comes 
from youl 

The ^ourtyard is never empty. They come to inquij-c 
about her from all parts of the hamlet, and farther too, 
for the Serving have sent. On leaving her, “ No letters?” 
said she to me. Take your own course, then, since she 
won’ies hcrsjglf as much one way as the other. 

llEVnAZ. 


xxir. 

LOUISE TO CHARLES. The Parsonage. 

I WISHED that the cause of my. silence for the last few 
days should have been concealed from you; but Martha 
has told me all. At another time 1 should have blamed 
yon, but to-day I fefel that I have not strength enough. 
How completely changed I am I That which jrould have 
once alarmed mo now touches me; that which 1 would 
have endeavclired with all my power to prevent, I now 
yield to witjaont any feeling of shame; and,* again 
restored to life, I find myjelf witnoiit defence against 
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those feelings, the too unrestrained indulgence of which 
has reduced me to my present state. 

Charles! am I rcaJly myself, or do the paroxysms of 
fever still trouble iny understanding? Ought 1 to surren- 
Oer myself to that tender and consoling calm which at 
this moment charms and melts my heart? Yesterday, 
in the ravings of my delirium I asked Ibr death, behohling 
in it only a deliverance', from iiiy sufteringa, the terniiuatiou 
of an existence that must henceforth be spent in anxieties. 
To-day, life seems to smile upon me; a sweet emotion 
penetrates ray lieart; and, softened into tenderness, 1 can 
do nothing but turn towards ynu, Your attaclimcnt is my 
cotisolatioD, my shelter, my refuge; and, altW)Ugli I feel 
my heart ptdpitato at tlic thought, I,feel as if 1 conld no 
longer exist if it w/‘.rc taken away. 

What contradictions 1 What a confession have 1 dared 
to make to you! But then I was so ituhappy. And to 
whom could I unburden ray grief? Others, iu such mo¬ 
ments of anguish, have mothers who either guess these 
' sorrows, or listen to the confession of them. Formerly, 
before I had experienced this tumult of the heart, solitude, 
the lields, the woods, sufficed to soothe to peace all my 
slight anxieties. Now I feel when amongst them nothing 
but a dread which deters me from them. 1 dare no longer 
remain alone, and I know not to whom to pour out the 
fnlucss of ray lieart. Tims, repulsed on all sides, Weak 
and confused, I disclose what 1 ought to conceal, and 1 
reveal to you the secret of a melauclioly which will afilict 
even if it should not oileud you. 

Ah! doubtless, that past ivhich is fading away like a® 
distant di'eam—that happy childhood whose peace is lofct—■ 
that future so obscure, so uncertain—so raanv sudden 
^changes in our feelings towards each other, whilst our posi¬ 
tion appears to remain the same—th^se are the principal 
causes of that straggle under which I have smik. I believed 
^ it possible to continue to lead that tranquil life; I wished 
to think tjiat nothing in it was changed, and I forbade ray 
heart to cherish new aflfections. But the iiLro I resisted, 
the more I felt hurried ou. The more I sought to avoid 
this future, the more closely it approached me. Charles 1 
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I saw with terror that you were the sole support of my 
existence; and at the same time this idea forttied my 
consolation and my only hope. 1 repulsed the expression 
of your tenderness, and yet I felt it more than ever 
necessary to my happiness. I regretted oar former life* 
and yet, if you had been to me only what you were then, 
I should no longer have regretted it. In this hopeless 
contest I consumed my* strength, and 1 sunk under the 
weight of a burden which 1 bore alone. 

Pardon me, Charles, these sad confessions. Shall I 
ever possei^ more strength of mind, or become more 
i-easonablo? I dare not reckon upon it. Put let me at 
least taste aoinc moments of consoling hope; let me wel¬ 
come illusions whicii charm away niy melancholy; let 
me catch, though it be but for an instant, a glimpse of 
that glorious heaven which spreads itself beyond these 
darkening clouds. Happy daysl shall 1 ever again recover 
you? Peaceful and smiling fields 1 shall I ever again 
tread your soil, free and happy ? Beloved beings which 
fill my heart I shall I ever Icai'ii not to cloud yours with 
sadness 1 

It is midnight; Martha will not sufter me to write 
lougcr. Adieu, Chai-lcs 1 1 know not what I have written. 
Perhaps if were to read over these lines again, I should 


not liend them to you. 


Your Loujse. 


XXIII. 

CHAllUES TO LOUISE. Geneva. 

It is tme, then I Louise, your heart has flown to mine ? 
In your alarm you sought a refuge with me ? Can I have 
read aright? I bhish in your presence fbr daring to 
believe these lines, and yet I have them before my 
eyes. • . •, 

Your agitltion has passed into my heart. •Whatl for 
four days yc^ were suffering, your very life perl^aps was 
in danger; 1 could not write to yoti, I could not see you, 
and all at once your dear letter surprised me in the midst 
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of the most fearful anguish! My heart overflows with 
rapture—the sweetest iutoxicatiou diffuses through it a 
sort of delirious joy. Adieu all reserve, all bashf^ulncss, 
all fear of causing displeasure 1 I can no longer control 
fuy transports or measure ray words! 

1 feel that I ought to deplore the evils of which I am 
the cause. But howV If they have brought you nearer 
to me—henceforth vanished,r,thcy leave in my heart 
only an impression of somw soon cflkced by the purest 
happiness—^if they are the term of your suffciings—^if 
hope revives v'ithin your soul, and you are willing to cou- 
flde to ihy guardianship the care of your futmV life—l)ow 
can 1 feel repentance? ' ,, 

The future, Louise 1 Oh! if it were trm that yon 
would deign to seek support iu the attachment of him 
who now speaks to yon, the future would alarm you no 
more. Ko! 1 believe iu this courage wliich iuspires mo— 
in this strength Avhicli nerves ray arm at your slightest 
word; I believe in the joy 1 shall feel in devoting my 
efforts, my labours, my wiiolc life to your seiwice. Yes, 
Louise, if you ouly love me, from tliis day forth happiness 
is our own. Confidence, love, and hope, will shower donni 
upon us their choicest blessings, and eveiy day shall lend 
us by the sweetest paths to a future full of felicity! 

Sad confessions, did you say? Ah, sayVftthcr con¬ 
descending and touching confessions!—^Avords breathing 
a melancholy which charms me—a confidence whicli 
transports me! Until now' I kiiCAv not the highest and 
sweetest enjoyment that this world can offer—that of 
supporting the grief of a beloved being, and finding! 
one’s self the refuge of her son*ows. «- 

I forget myselfi Mademoiselle Louise, but 1 fear much 
more to mislead and deceive myself. Pardon me, and 
attribute all to the feelings whicli absorb me. I shall learn 
in time to overcome myself; I shall learn to speak a 
language which will not displease you; l.sliall be, 1 wish 
*^10 be, nothing but what you desire me. to he. But, for 
this once, forgive transports which I knoivljnot how to 
control, f ^ V 
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XXTV. 

ClIAMPIN TO KlA H V/. 

WuAT 13 ilone is done. If it was jour own idea, you 
did right to follow it. For all that, if it m ere yet to do, 
I would argue the matter with jou anew. After all, a 
man Is master of Ills own daughter; .and because M. 
I’reverc has done what he thought light—iiiubt 1, Jeau 
JIaic, be the buftoivr ? Well aud good, if 1 e gi\ cs them 
enough of Ijio re idy. Money whitens eveiy thing. 

But hero i^ quite another matter 1 Your young iii.iu 
begins to If ad a disordcily life, if ho was uot already 
spoiled befoi'eh.ind, as I venly believe, for my part; siueo 
people in such case a generally get on iij degrees, whereas 
he commeuces at the end. 

Aud note well that 1 do nut say, J am told^ but I have 
sent! Besides, I am uot at all Ruipiiscd. To say nothiug 
of bis coming of '.ueh scum of the eiirtli, bo keeps oonipauy 
viitb the students. You villagrrs know nothiug about that 
111 ‘w. Look you, Itoyba/., the most u ortblo'^s scamps, who 
do more niisehief in a d ly than tu enty malefactors in a 
week. Witness, when 1 lived near 8t. Piorre, they broke 
my window^ pulled down my bell, broke two timepieces, 
pelted mo with snowballs, knocked the pail ffom ray ser¬ 
vant’s head, hid my shuttoi’s, flung dirt over my sign, and 
had like to have burned me with all my family by taking 
away the pipe of the stove; luckily I pei’ceivcd it when 
I was putting iu wood. Well it is with them he keeps 
‘company, aud especially v\ith two who still owe me up- 
wama of five florins for broken glass. 

This however is all nothing (I may pass over his 
thro whig dirty water* on niy cap, aud frightening my 
cduaiies); but four*days since, seeing him go out late, I 
waited for him to shut up below. Ten o’clock struck— 
eleven—^my chaj did not retiu’u. Good, said I to myself, 
I’ll teach ) OA to run about o’lughts. I wenfc and shut 
up; he’ll ho plight, thought L Nothing of the sort. My 
gentleman uevor made his appearahee till ten o’clock the 
nea^t morning. Good, said I to uiyself, but without 
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saying a word, T’ll watch you closely, scapegrace of a 
student I Kvening came; he went out as before; I locked • 
him out. Not a sign of him till ten o’clock the next 
day. 1 got into chat with the servant maid of the 
^)orvcys. I saw that they suspected nothing. Then 1 set 
.Tacquomay to pick up some news. She learned nice 
doings—an assignation, drinking-bouts, immoral proceed¬ 
ings. MeanAvhile I receive your letter. Good, said I, 
yon have trusted to me, I will put you on the right scent. 

I know something about such matters; I have been young 
myself I 

Here was my plan, Rcybaz. I wait till evening. I 
had posted all the Jacquomays in the street* there they 
were, neither seen nor noticed, about thes'r business. 
Good, go your way?. My spark leaves the house; I slip 
down stairs after him, and make a sign to my people; 
they all follow him. He takes a cross-alley. To keep 
dark myself, I send Jacquemay through .another, to catch 
him at the end. But lo and behold I her great booby of 
a boy, who would not leave her petticoat, goes and pokes 
his eye against a pump-handle, and then falls to roaring 
loud enough for ton! All the others run to the spot 
screeching who would be loudest. They bathe the eye, 
my man escapes, and my plan miscariies. 

Good, said I to myself. ’Tis my alfair, I will watch his 
return. Accordingly, yesterday morning, ten o’clock had 
just struck; I at my door heard him going up stairs. 
“ I have a word or two to say to you,” I began. “ Well, 
what is it? Do you know anything?” “A little,” I 
replied, shutting the door. “Tell me quick I “One‘ 
moment I one moment!” • 

I was once young mys^f. I saw by his scared look 
that the blow had told—^that there was an cel under the 
rock. And then seating myself, “Do you think, Mr. 
Student,” smd I, “that one is porter here, without 
discovering that you have slept from honie for three nights 
"running?” Ho was struck all of a heap at this. 
“ Monsieur Champin,” said ho, “ silence onLthat subject, 

I beg of you.”—“ Do»you knqw, young man; that I have 
been commissioned to watch you ?”—“ Watch me, if you 
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please, Jroiisieiir Champiti, but 1 beseech yon striet 
secrecy on £bat hoiidl” Then, risiii", f said,Depend 
upon it, I shall tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothings but the truth.” And sociii<j him considering, 
“ the truth,” I repented sharply.—“ The truth ? It is, thaf 
there is a person ill at the parsonage, and that I have 
pa.sscd all these nights to learn how she wa8.”-r-“ You 
take me,” said I, “ (or jf famous simpleton.”—“ Tt is the 
truth, I assure you.”—“For a downright simpleton, I 
repeat; do you hear ? Is that your last word ?”—‘ ‘ Ycs.” 
“ Enough, Jtcybax shall be informed.” ^ 

My gentleman then shoufcd himself in his true colours; 
so nicely hivrt 1 hit the nail on the head. “ Mr. Feybazl” 
he cxclaimftd, “ any one else but him I Tell the whole 
world, but don't tell him! My good*Monsicur ChampinI 
my dear Monsieur ChampinI ray dearest Monsieur 
ChampinI” “Fal-lal-lal-lal” cried I; “Reybaz shall be 
infonned of it—I know all about your sraoking-p,artics, 
your assignations; yon are a disorderly fellow!” There¬ 
upon he gave me insolence. I showed him the door, 
and then good-night. 

This is the person to whom you have given your 
daughter. Having insulted me, you are aware that I 
cannot mojjdle farther in the matter, except privately. 
Ah, poor Keybaz! what a sad blunder you have made 1 


So be it; what is done, is done. 


Farewell, ancient. 


XXV. 

JIUNSrEUB PEEVBKE TO CHAItLES. 

^ The ParHonage, 

I HAVE to blame jon, Charles, not for having come to 
the parsonage, but for having come in secret. Poor 
Martha, wishinnj to conceal your visit from me, was led 
into a falsehood in, order ilot to betray you. friend of 
M. Reybaz’f, having remarked your absence, wrote to him 
on the subject, ‘interpreting the imprudence of J'Onr con¬ 
duct as something culpable; it is thus that, from want of 
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reflection, we may at once compromise and aliliefc our 
friends. But, above all, yon have forgotten ■ that your 
proceedings no longer belong to yourself alone, but that 
all wliich affects you attccts Louise also. In concealing 
your conduct for a eiugle moment, you ran the risk of 
casting an air of mystery over hers, and of drawing upon 
her the impure breath of evil speakers. I am certain, my 
dear boy, that this single reflection will guarantee you in 
future against any similar escapade; and it is for this 
reason, painful as it is for me to make these remon¬ 
strances, that I would not omit this opportunity of warning 
you of the danger. However, Louise is ignorant, and 
ought still to remain so, of all these proceedings. 

The dear* child is now verv mucte better. In a few 
days she will be abte to go out; and the open air will, I 
hope, complete her recovery. Her illness has been severe, 
though of short duration; and judging from her weakness 
and the extreme paleness of her eduntcnancc, I fear that- 
she will retain the traces of it for a length of time. I need 
not therefore repeat to you that, in all that depends upon 
yourself, you ought to bear gently on so sensitive a dis¬ 
position, upon which all your ieeliugs, all your expressions, 
and all your proceedings have so powerful an effect. 
Yesterday Louise was not so well. I know that a letter 
of yours had very much agitated her; and although her 
heart appeared satisfied, I could see that a powerful 
emotion affected her frame, which is still weak. In saying' 
this I do not mean to reproach you; I merely wteh to 
make an appeal to your prudence and to your tenderness., 

I wish you could come and see us ou Thursday; Jbut 
do not speak of it to Louise. If on that day she should 
be sufficiently well, we shall see if we can give her the 
pleasure of a visit from you. In aily case it is necessary, 
that, having quitted the parsonage in rather an abrupt 
manner, you should reappear in the midst of these good 
(People, and that they should not be loft^’to imagine that 
anything changed in your connexion Avitli them or in 
your rel^ions with us. So set out early, in order that 
you may be with us ‘by nine or ten o’clock. I shall 
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endeavour to come ns far as tlic fountain to meet j'on, if 
I can. 1 embrace you with all my licart. 

Prevere. 

I’.S—Poor Martha is inconsolable at having told mo, 
a falsehood; it is, I believe, the first time that such a 
thing has happened to this truly upright woman. 
Kndeavour to reassure her, by speaking to her as your 
licart will prompt you; and let her know that I neither 
love nor esteem her the less for what has happened. 


XXVI. 

* 

CHARLES TO MARTni\, Geneva, 

Martha, my good Martha, I have to entreat your par¬ 
don. I have committed the fault, and yet youi’s is the 
repentance. I should never have done this, I swear to 
you, if I had believed that your love for mo was great 
enough to induce you to conceal the truth under M. 
Prevere’s interrogations. My good Martha, forgive me; 
all the wrong-doing was mine; and your only error is that 
of being too much attached to me. Believe mo I return 
it with inter^t; and then, let it be perfectly understood 
between us, that, if I slipuld ever again commit any 
senseless folly I must bear the consequences alone, and 
that no one must consider themselves bound to utter an 
untruth to protect me. 

Come, my good Martha, it is all over. I onlylovQ you 
%ore than ever; and ]\r. Prevere has already forgotten 
it. •“ Assm’c my good Martha” (he wrote me these very 
words to-day) “that/do not love and esteem her one 
whit less than before, for it was not she who did the 
wrong in any way. ghall it be made a matter of reproach 
to her that she loves her Charles too well I—yes I her 
Charles, whom sUb has brought up like a mother.” Tell 
me, my good Martha, is not all this clear and simple? 
Come, then, peep no more. Do you know, too^ that I 
am coming to visit ‘you on ThursAiy, at perfect liberty, 
and in the open day I Ah, take more care than ever of 
*vor.. r. G 
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Louise, tlinfc slio may bo well ciioufrli to see me; amt, 
above all, hush! about 1 his visit—not a u'oi’d 1 

1 am wild with joy—T play a thousand autles through 
my chamber, even thniigli I am aloue. It is not so much 
on account of Thursday (which I rather fear) as on 
account of a letter which Louise, wrote me, and which you 
ju’cventcd lior from liuishing—ill-natured that you are! 
b'or this I ca.miot forgu'e you. positively—1 am mad 

angry with you. If yon were liere I should embrace you 
—^yes, my old Martha, on botli your chctdvs, and dance 
M rii/adoiin with you and a thousand follics.j, I tell you, 
Martha, 1 am to ad. 

M. rrevcrc says she is so pale. Ah! Lkmi she will 
only bo more touciiing, ui(*re love’y .still! * J’aleness is 
more becoming t(V that rouutonaiice, so full of tender¬ 
ness and grace. Is it not, Martha? It harmfmizes 
better with the softness of her voice, her Jooks, her 
manner. Ohl if you only knew howl love her, you 
would forgive me for having betrayed you into this fault. 
There are moments when this feeliug almost deprives me 
of my reason. 

]iy-the-byc, winter is coming on. I’he woollen petti • 
coat herewith sent is for you, the cap for Antoine. Thi.s 
is the first use I have made of my own nvjney; for. do 
yon know, Marthol T w ho am at .school have myself a 
scholar? Adieu. 



alibctimialc' 


CUAULES. 


XXV if. 

CTIAKLL.S TO M. mEVlCUb- 

Ho2fSlRVn Phevkui-:, - u'eneaa. 

Yesterday 1 fully expected to lm% Q^seen \ on before I left 
the parsonage, and, after 1 iiad taken leave of Louise, I 
went in search of you. Then it Avas that 1 hoard of your 
unexpected dopartiu-o for Chonlly, and th^^t it would be 
in vair\,to aAvait your return. I then set c^it on my way 
towards the tOAvn, Al'hore 1 arrived*so late that I found 
the gates closed. I Avas so happy, and my mind AA as so 
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fully occupied, th<at this mischance scarcely affected mo; 
and, looking round me for a sheltered spot, I there 
patiently awaited the approach of day. 

I have then seen Louise once again, M. Preverel I 
have seen her again, not now as the companion of my 
childhood but as the companion of my lifcl I have seen 
her again, and, if J may venture to believe it, peaceful 
and happy. How can 1 relate to you. that interview? 
Scarcely a word was exchanged between us; and, as for 
what was i)assing in our hearts, where shall I find words 
capable of expressing it? i 

It was after leaving the Ijcgrands’, that, turning towards 
the terracOjil perceived Louise seated Avith Martha under 
the acacia^. Agitated at seeing her, I paused, not 
knowing in Avhat way to accost her;“although, from the 
time that I received your letter, 1 had done nothing but 
endeavour to prepare myself for that moment. But 
Martha saw me, and exclaimed, “Hero is M. Charles 1” 
Tjouiso instantly rose; but before she had time to speak, 

I Avas holding her hand in mine, tliough I dared not 
press it to my lips. “ 1 did not wish,” said I, “ to see you,. 
Avithout your permission—” I w’as unable to proceed. 
On her side, a deep blush had replaced the paleness of 
her cheeks, ^nd, still too weak to overcome her emotion, 
she said nothing, but turned her eyes.upon me bathed in 
tears. When afterwards 1 Avould have let go her hand, 
she retained mine in hers, and gently pressed itj and at 
' that moment it seemed to me, amidst the delicious emotion 
in Avhicli I was plunged, as if our hearts were united for 
•the first time and for ever. 

Eouisc seated herself again, and we remained for a long 
time in the same place. Those tender expressions which 
are so easily Avritten, cjfnnot be spoken. We were at first 
constrained; but ouf bashfnluess insensibly yielded to the 
pleasure of that inteiwicAV, a feeling of confidence calmed 
our agitation, an4 already, even with<mt having exchanged c 
a word, our emotion had found a language Sir sweeter 
than any th^ the A'oice could utter. , 

I tell you everything, M. Prevefe. Ah 1 how could I 
conceal anything from you ? But I knoAV not why, I feel 
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some embarrassment in giving free expression before you 
to sentiments at once so now and so transporting! 

After some time wc rose together at tlm sight of M. 
Keybaz, who Avas advancing towards ns. lie must have 
l;liought that Louise looked more happy than usual; for 
although he had spoken to me in the morning in a gloomy 
strain, his spirits appeared to rise at the sight of his 
daughter, and ho welcomed me With more kindness and 
cordiality than usual His presence emboldened us to 
enter into conversation, and we prolonged our Avalk in the 
calm and quiet interchange of remarks, in Avhich Louise, 
recovering her self-composure, displayed all that grace 
and charm which aro natural to her. At ouvi-first setting 
out she leaned upon her father’s arm: but he himself said, 
“Here, Oluudcs, this is now your place.” 1 received 
Louise’s arm in mine; but immediately a mutual restraint 
succeeded to tlie previous freedom of our remarks, and the 
conversation had completely droi)pcd Avhen we reached 
the parsonage on our return. There I exi)ressed to 
Louise my fears that I had fatigued her. “ No,” she 
replied, “I am happy, and I have to thank you for it.” 
Then it was that in my transport I seized her hand, and, 
after kissing it, I withdrew. 

You have now. Monsieur Prcvej’e, an account, sis well 
as I am able to relate it, of this interview, during which 
I experienced more deep and vivid emotions than ever 
before visited my heai’t. I feel as if I were another 
being, aud as if the happiness which I before enjoyed, 
although so unutterably gi’cat, Avas augmented beyond 
measure. Ah I M. Prevere, when I reflect that all thW 
is your doing—that for so long a time your care and 
solicitude have been preparing this felicity for me—I can 
only weep with gratitude, while I bless yon for your 
benefits and adore your goodness I ^ 

I feel that this interval has been lost for study, and yet 
the moment approaches in Avhich I musO' give my account 
of what I have done. I shall return to ipy duties with 
renewed coura^. I forgot to tell you thif'; I am giving 
lessons to a child. I*Avould have declined, knoAvuig too 
Avell how incapable I am as yet of giving instructions to 
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others, but the obliging solicitations of M. Dewey, who 
thinks I shall improve myself by so doing, have decided 
me to make the attempt, and I already begin to feel an 
interest in my undertaking. Your respectful and affiec- 

ClIAKLKS. 


XXVI If. 

f 

CHARLES TO LOUISE. Geneva. 

I MUST bcfyn, Louise, from this day to leara to conquer i 
myself; for what should I say to you were I to allow my¬ 
self to be tjhrried away by my transports! I shall not 
attempt therefore to describe to you the state of my 
heart. Too many conflicting emotioris struggle in it for 
mastery—too many remembrances crowd upoh it—too 
much happiness overflows it at this hour. As yom* image 
rises before me I feel a thrill of agitation hitherto un¬ 
known, and T am obliged to withdraw my eyes before I 
can address you ith calmness. 

Behold me then returned to my cell. But what a void 
do I experience! How difiicnlt to compel myself to 
remain there. Everything is so cold, so chilling, so 
melancholy,•where you are not! I conceive a sort of 
liatred towards these books, these walls, these houses, 
which shut out the country from my gaze; it appears to 
me as if I had returned from some enchanted land, which 
I mourn after with tears, to vegetate in a dull and dreary 
^deseft. 

How short were those moments!—and I dared not 
speak to you I Wliy did I not prostrate myself at your 
feet?—why were my lips chained in silence? How 
could my heart, penetrated as it was with love and hap¬ 
piness, remain mnte»'and without the power of utterance? 
Oh! surely it must be that there are feelings too deep for 
words! Once I*could express to you without restraint 
every emotior of my heart, now I can do so neP longer. 

After leavmg you T set out homewards, carrying with 
mo a treasure of dear recollections. I still beheld your 
foaUircs, 1 still felt your look, your hand still touched 
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mine, your presence still suiTOundod me, to intoxicate me 
with its chaims. I took my way across the fields that I 
might meet no one. The sun was just setting when T 
reached that spot, whore, fonnerly, when banished from 
the parsonage, I gave free course to my sighs. Oli! 
unlocked for happiness! I was now treading that very 
place, oppressed with joy, my heart throbbing wth delight! 

When I reached the city, the gates were closed. 1 was 
almost pleased to find them so. It seemed to me as if 1 
were so much the longer with you. As the evening 
was lovely I continued to wander through th^ neighbour¬ 
ing lanes, and when the inocn had set, findijjg myself 
near the lake, I took shelter in a boat which <l'as fastened 
to the shore. It was here that daylight surprised me, 
aud obliged me, thtfugli with regret, to return to my own 
abode. 


XXIX. 

THE PJtECENTOK TO CJIAKLICS. 

The l^avitonaffc. 

I HAVE this moment left the little one, who is just begin¬ 
ning to get the better of her disorder. As she will not 
take any physic, we have kept her upon milk diet. It is 
that of our goat, whose dam suckled you—a healthy 
creature and a good milker. It strengthens her little by 
little; her colour is returning, her strength along with ft, 
and then her prattle, which is better still. Ajiotlier thing 
has given mo pleasure; the day befoi-e yesterday she^ 
began to spin again, which she had not done for a |ong 
while. Still she is not well enough to set about that 
endless lettep-wiiling again with you, which wears her 
out, whilst you yourself waste your time. It is to spare 
her the fatigue of it that I give you ethis account of her 
to-day, holding you excused from answering. 

To my thinking, instead of uniting scfniuch, you would 
do better«to take pains only to leai-n your business, at 
which, as well for the sake of gain as of aiaractcr, you 
ought to be working from rnmning till night. Here, 
Where you have grown in stature, you remained backward 
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in Icfiruiiig; that is one reason for pressilig on towards 
the mark without loitering to frolic by tlie wa^. As for 
Greek as well as Latin, l\f. Prevere saj’s that you arc not 
one of the first; and as for the geometries, physics, and 
mechanics, burring the four rules, you arc not a very gooc^ 
hand. Yet these are but the first barriers ■uhich you 
have to clear, before you learn the Hebrew of the Prophets, 
wliich tliej^ read backwan-ds; divinity, into which science 
must work its Avay by the SAveat of tlie broAA% and not 
expect to pick up Avliat it Avauts for the trouble of stooping; 
and lastly, how to fashion a sermon that is Avorth hearing., 
Ifi then, you Avear yourself out iu daily letters, Avhich fix 
your mind '^^scAvherc than on your business, hoAV can you 
hope to arrfve in tlpie? Louise is engaged to you, but 
iu order that the promise stands g(jod, you must first 
luivc a profession. Forward then! not like those idlers 
Avho saunter along; but like ta man Avho,. wishing to 
reach home before night, qnickens his pace, ahd iu a 
short time puts a great deal of ground behind him. 

So mucli for learuiug; but us I said just now, the 
inside of the heart, the temper of the mind and charactei*, 
demaud some labour too—esi)ccially for you, still rough 
and uiilicked, hitherto untaught to curb the A^ehemence 
(tf the hloof^, tlu! iu temperance of the will, the hastiness 
of action, and Avho haA'o more than once left it a matter 
of doubt Avhether you woiild (urn to Avjuit is honourable 
and discreet, or to what is Avilful and irregular. If it is 
by coirec-tiug these vices of your nature that you Avill 
render yourself Avorthy that Louise should have you for 
•a husband, it is also by rooting them out of your heart, 
as ftue does the brambles and the Aveeds out of the field, 
that you Avill fit yourself to become a minister of the 
Lord, and to teach othtrs. You will therefore have to use 
the hill-hook, sometimes to lop, sometimes to cut into the 
quick, or with the point to dig up the earth down to the 
very root; and ai much the deeper that not knowing what, 
stock yon spring from—though on the other ^and, it is * 
certain that ^hoso who abandoned you aatvc, in so doing, 
great sinuei’s—^you ought, more thnn any other, lo guard 
against those less worthy germs wliieh yon find in yoUiv 
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self, and wliicli may not be seed brought by the wind to 
be carried away by the wind again, but native seed, 
tenacicius in its growth and spreading apace. 

Fall to work then, voluntarily and stoutly, in the 
‘government of your nature; bo severe towards your 
propensities, and mistrustful of the only patrimony which 
your father and mother have left you, namely, a rebellious 
blood, and a judgment which iS deficiout in weight and 
measure, but which is yet in time to acquire them. 
Transform yourself, in the first place, into a young man 
willing for the yoke, that you may afterwards become 
a servant of Jesus (Ihrist, and,,a pastor of souls; bearing 
well in mind, that, if you ai-e not capabk of taking 
the first of these tw'o ste])s, still Icss.will you* try to take 
this second and mueh more ai-dnous one. Follow, svs your 
pattcra, M. Prevere, w’ho has brought you up; note well 
in what respects you arc not following in his path, and 
then I shall have seemity for my daughter. The day 
before that Sunday on which 1 promised her to you, I 
was not at a loss to whom to give her; and, if I preferred 
riches to an honourable life, I should know where to 
make one, not far from hence, as happy as an angel of 
heaven. Is it not true that this good conduct and this 
good name, to which 1 sacrifice wealth an^, rank, you 
owe it to mo as well as to Louise ? Strive then to acquire 
them; and, when you have them, I shall hold you quits 
and retire contented. 

To begin, be more sparing of letters. As regularly as 
the day comes round the ictter-canierbv:mgs them; and, after 
taking np yonr time down yonder, they take up Louise’s here, * 
and make her sometimes uneasy, sometimes, thonghtlul: 
it Avas they that throw her into that fever, from whic.h she 
rccovci’ed with difficulty. Your marriage cannot but be 
distant: be frugal of your commnnictttions, and begin as 
you mean to end. At the rate you go on now, you will 
^at the end of the year have finished alUyonr paper and 
emptied yqiur bag of gossip. At the time when I was 
courting Theresa, who was from the hamlet ^f Dai-dagny, 
though we lived at a* distance from one another, our 
mutual thoughts were sufficient for us; and, each busy, she 
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with domestic coucorns, I with out-door labour, we seldom 
saw each other in winter and aluiost as seldom in'sumraer. 
Once a month she came to our preachiue; here, and, 
without a single letter or many words, we told each other 
enough by our looks, at the moment of meeting, to leav(f 
nothing for the tongue to add. Next month, it was my 
turn to go to their church, and, the vest of the day, 
walking in the inoadow?, or sitting under some walnut- 
tree, we passed the hours in feeling that wo wore together, 
much more than in talking, till evening, when, in company 
with her mother,' she accompanied me some distance on 
my return. It was Avithout any more stir, and Avithont 
cncroaching%upon our work, that Ave spent those same 
hoftra during Avhich yon are Aniting volumes, to the detri¬ 
ment of your studies; and yet aftcction sprung up between 
ns, just as the sap rises and the tree tlirows out its 
leaves bettw, in every way, in a quiet field than in one 
Avhere you are continually turning up the ground. 

Moreover, the little one is her mother all over, except 
that, liaAong studied in books, she has more learning. 
But, if the bark is dilferent, the Avood is the same, and 
only too much so, for she frets herself just as Theresa 
did, about anything and eA^erything—finding cause to 
grieve wherg others would see only subject for rejoicing, 
and by so doing wearing hcxself out before her t'une. It 
is for you then to uatoM disiorbing her every day by re¬ 
marks, the waiting for Avhich makes her uneasy, and the 
recollection of which agitates her. A letter every eight 
days seems even more than reasonable measure; and 
•when you do write, instead of what is exciting, give her 
soirlhthing sober and amusing—the events of past times, 
rather than those of the current year*, or the year that is 
coming, and the like. • 

One wal'd more 0 {i an article closely connected with the 
other, inasmuch as you may chance to send her hooks to 
reail. The othsr day, I ohsen-ed that a hook which , 
she had in her hand made her visibly ill, so thqif she came 
late to srippc”, and, after taking two or three mouthfuls, 
retired. I told Martha to get tl]fe hook for me, as I 
Avished to look at it. 
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Don’t you know it ? ’Tis about tu^o children who are 
brought up together, and then it ends badly. The girl, 
whom tliey call Virginia, is drowned, rather than submit 
to be saved by a naked man from on board a ship. The 
ftid, whom they call Paul, thus left forlorn by the death 
of his sweetheart, goes moping about with grief, and at 
last dies; and then the two mothers, and then the maid¬ 
servant, and then the man-servant, who is a black—in 
short, there is not one of them left. A diverting history, 
is it not? Pool! Siiid I to mvself—for all these burials 
and so foi th began to shake rac—are you going to be 
caught by these lies? kfeaidimc, the young girls are 
caught by them, and go and make thcinsel\r;;;s ill about 
moonshine and nonsense. If Louise ;nust resfd, then, try 
to get her something more cheerful and that ends better. 

Martha, a propos of her petticoat, tells me that you 
have already employment Avhich brings in money. 1 
that true? It would be a good omen to mo, besides 
being so seasonable; for, in town, living is dear. 

Wc have begun peeling flax: yesterday at the Legrands, 
this evening with us. We shall have a reading of the 
.almanac for next year, which is just printed. It promises 
wet weather. That will suit well enough for niy hay, 
but woe to what is left of my vineyard 1 ^ 

M. Prevere and the little one send then’ friendship: add 


mine to thorn. 


IIkybaz. 


chakles to loujse. 

Youii father, Louise, secs things in‘a terrible point of 
view, and I find it necessary, before I answer his letter,. 
to wait until my irritation has somewhat subsided. He 
thinks that I write to you too frequently, that my letters 
^ do you harm, while on my own side thist they cause me 
to wuste vojr time. He wishes to put me on an allowance 
of only one in eight days I If so I shonU indeed be 
miserable 1 (iiveme tbo assurance at least that if I disobey 
him from time to time you will not be very ancrv with me. 
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Write to you less frequently! What a strafe and 
disagreeable idea! Write, to you less frequentlyf What 
should I gaiu by that, if not to think ‘of you more con¬ 
stantly, when, even as it is, I do little else? It is only 
when a letter is despatched, when, having told you eveiy- 
thiiJg, I have signed it, folded it up, and despatched it, 
that I take advantage of the moment of relaxation which 
fullows, to pursue ray studies. 'J'hat moment is about to 
be taken from mo, and I no longer know eilher how nor 
when I shall study. 

Does he intend at least that you should wriln to me 
so much the more frequently ? He does not explain him¬ 
self ujion this point. (Hood heavens! what is to bi'come 
of me otherwise, during my seven days of silence and 
darkness! Have pity, Louise! Explain all these things 
to him, and give me some advice that may assist in 
delivering me from this miserable situatlou. 

He tells me also to write to you on subjects that are 
sensible and amusing. Sensible ? How docs he think then 
that I write to you? Or does' he mean that I have any 
wisdom to spare ? The rest of his letter does not authorise 
me in drawing so flattering a conclusion. I shall try, how¬ 
ever; but the moment I buicy myself writing to you 
sensibly, I iTiirst into a fit of laughter. It was already 
quite enough for him to require matter of recreation from 
a poor youth who spends his time enclosed within four 
wall.s, and with his eyes fastened upon his books. 

Hero is the way in which I am recreating myself at 
present. I have to decipher an infernal Greek tragedy, 
in ^hich people that 1 know nothing about, utter, in a 
language which l .do not understand, things which do not 
in the least concern me. Not very amusing so far. What 
is even less so is the fiecessity I am under of admiring 
all the beantiiul paaeages in these conundimms, by means 
of a lAttn note, which I learn by lieai*t that I may be 
enabled to repetft it to the proper person at the right 
moment—the said moment being next November. 1 
make all haste, therefore to decipher this tragedy,,! make 
all haste to discover its beauties,* I mate all haste to 
have done with its miseries, which weary me more than 
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they touch me; and after all, when I have got to the 
end, it is only to begin some other piece of gramary 
equally disagreeable. It is thus that I pass my days; 
^and I would love them, I would cherish them, and 
through all my after life I should remember Avith delight 
those sweet hours in Avhich I deciphered with so much 
labour these pages, Avritten a couple of thousand years 
ago for the misery of all future students, if I were only 
at liberty to Avrite to you whenever I pleased; and, 
aboA'c all, if not a lino of yours, already far too rare, 
were to be retrenched. c 

All, however, is not gloomy in your father’s letter. 
On the very page in Avhicli he has given mei-such severe 
advice, he speaks of you, and tells me of yoiir returning 
strength and of yoitr beverage of goat’s milk. All! Louise, 
dare I utter it? This is only a simple matter, a most 
usual occurrence, but yet I find in the idea an inexpres¬ 
sible charm. And where your father mentions that this 
goat is the descendant of that one which nourished my 
infancy, I felt almost melted to tears. Thus, then, you 
recover health from the same source from which I drank 
in life. Thus, from our very earliest yeais, by eveiy tic, 
even by those things Avhich are purely accidental, fate 
unites us, draws us together, makes us rs friend to 
friend, almost as sister and brother. Ah I if I were but 
at the parsonage now, hoAv many times Should I have 
already been to visit, to caress, that poor goat, and, when 
I return, what attention and what friendship Avill 1 
show it 1 . 

Bnt, speaking of animals, yon cannot imagine, Lonisc,' 
bow much I miss their society, to which I was so lung 
accustomed. Not a cow, not a sheep, scarcely a dog, 
and oven of these not one which I can call my own. 
Besides, the dogs hero arc a civilized, degenerate race, 
impudent rather than wild and boisterous, seldom if ever 
the companion of man, but wandering through the streets 
searching for and quarrelUng over any filthy scraps they 
may mept Avitb. Nothing of Dourak’s honest roughness; 
nothing of liis clean, Shining coat, bright with the health 
of our country fields; nothing of his bold and generous 
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courage, his extravagant joy, his eye of fire, liis joyous 
bounds. Ah I these tiresome, these .contcmptiBfe'dogs I 
To say notliiug of a little cur belonging to two old ladies, 
our neighbours, who live below ns—a strange animal, 
washed, combed, and dressed like any town beau, and the * 
only one of his class with whom I have even a passing but 
plcasnreless acquaintance. This little coxcomb has blood¬ 
shot eyes, a ridiculous expression of countenance, looks as 
if he were always in a shiver, and has an ill-tempered 
snarl which sounded to Dourak’s car monstrous in the 
last degree. Such as he is, ho is nursed and pampered ^ 
by the two ladies, and detested by every other being in 
the house. ^or my own part I have nothing to reproach 
myself with tonceruiqg him, farther than leaving sometimes 
compelled him to measure his strength against the cats, 
who sometimes comb his hair according to their own 
fashion. It is on this account that the two ladtics hold the 
whole tribe in horror, and are constantly calumniating tliciii. 

Only imagine that my fondness for rustic animals 
sometimes goes so fai’ as to induce me to leave my 
studies, and descend into the streets on market-days, 
for the simple pleasure of walking among the teams of 
oxen, of asses, and of old horses, Avhich are drawn up in 
a line, with ^heir loads of hay, of wood, and of various 
sorts of provisions. I feel,then as if I were in the midst 
of my friends, *and the odours of the herbage and the 
stable please me far more than all the musk and amber- 
gi'is of the perfumers. In this way I have also a chance 
of meeting with some one from onr village, whose face I 
%no w, and to hear, perhaps from Kedard or Tnrian, a hundred 
littW bits of news, evciy one more interesting than all the 
despatches of the telegraph or the gazette. On Wednesday 
I had a chat, with Bracboz, whom 1 found much pulled 
down by his accidexy;, and nevertheless already beginning 
to refresh himself again. £le asserts that on that day 
especially, when4ic had his roll down the hilb he had 
dmnk nothing but water. But the night being dark, and 
his eyesight not being good, he could not see a finger-lmigth 
before him, and that caus^ all the mischief. “ Judge for 
yourself,” said he to mo, “if it wa.s likely I could have been 
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drinlvin"’ when I was canying home a new pickaxe that 
cost mb eighteen florins—not a sou less.” 

r>nt I am writing to you all sorts of stupid and tire¬ 
some tilings. The reason is that 1 am no longer in uiy 
‘ usual vein, and your father’s instructions arc the sole cause. 
1 dread to think that when this letter is finished niv 
pen must be laid aside for eight whole days, and I am 
embarrassed between my impatience to tell you eveiy- 
thing at once, and my desire to prolong, indefinitely, the 
pleasure of conversing with you. Once again, Louise, 
take pity on me, and airange this aflair. Altliongii you 
could doubtless do very well without reading my epistles, 
I amid not live rivo days without writing tffvou; and if 
yonr father keeps to his resolution, piy only resource will 
be to write to you every day in the week, and send you the 
whole ]iaeket on the Saturday. But then it would seem 
as if I wdi^e sending you volumes I For pity’s sake 
arrange this affair, and let your next letter restore liberty 
to yonr impatient and affectionate 

Charles. 


XXXI. 

CHARLES TO LOUISE. a< neva. 

Do you remember, l..onise, that pretty poem of Gessner’s, 
in which ho describes the first navigator, instructed by 
love to scoop out the trunk of a tree, to hoist a sail, and 
to row towards a verdant shore, from whence lie returned 
with that beloved being of whom his heart had dreamed. 
Something like this has happened to myself; only 1 did 
not find on the verdant shore her, whom moreover 1 did 
not look for; and my bark, instead of bringing two lovers 
into port, entered it empty and capgized, whilst tlie first 
narigator had enough to do to cling fur safety to the 
Niton stone. This is a rock the sin face of which is 
aliuost oij a level with the water, and which the anti¬ 
quaries of the country pronounce to be an ancient altar 
erected^ to the Neptune of om* shores. Upon this altar I 
spent an hour, which appeared to me a very long one; and 
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I think it iTuist have heoii a terrible task for^the priests 
of those times to pass a whole day there oftcriiig Rp their 
prayers in the midst of a north-east wind. 

Yon must know then, Louise, that all along the 
margin of the lake there arc meadows and trees amiT 
charming little bays; and, in some places, rustic inns where 
they will serve you a country repast beneath the shade 
of the overhanging foliage. One of my compauiuns and 
myself had formed the project of taking an excursion to 
reconnoitre these picturesque shores, and yesterday was 
the day fi^ed upon for our enterprise. We embarked 
early in the morning in a little boat which wo managed 
ourselves, '^'hc heavens were radiant, the lake clear and 
unrulflcd. Our skidi stealing along in the shadow of the 
hills, entered the bays, doubled the promontaries; and I 
cannot tell you with what delight 1 once more breathed 
the pure, fresh air, and allowed my gaze to wander in 
nnrestricted freedom over the lovely scene around me. 
ISfy companion, more accustomed than I to such excur¬ 
sions, smiled to see me animated, full of ardour, and ns 
much enchanted with the scene as if we-were really 
entering on the discovery of a new world. After passing 
in the morning one of these little inns of which I have 
spoken, called Montalegre, we returned to it about one 
o’clock, burnt by the sun, overcome with fatigue, and 
almost expiring with hunger and thirst. Our hosts hastened 
to spread a table for us beneath the shadow of two old 
walnut-trees, already tinged with the hues of autumn, but 
still clothed with dense and wide-spreading foliage. Ah I 
•liOnise, what an omelette 1 what wine I what bread I and 
Avlift water! Everything appeared to us like nectar and 
ambrosia; and the people of the inn nothing less than 
Baucises or Fhilemons'—benefactors as generous as they 
were incomparable.. Our repast ended, we sought out a 
retired and grassy spot, where the silence, the shade, and 
the murmur of a rtvidet, invited to repose. Wo slept there 
two hours. , 

Daring this time the north-cast wind had ri§en, and 
when we opened our eyes we percoi\*od, through the foliage 
of the trees, waves of a veiy respectable height, on the 
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flunuiiiffi of which our boat was dancing. The people at 
the inn advised ns to set off without delay, Inasmuch as, 
according to their account, the wind would continue to 
increase. For my own part I made very light of their 
'):)rogaoaties. My comr.ade, on the contrary, turning coward 
on the instant, proposed that we should leave our boat 
there, which wo could return for the next day, and regain 
the city by Land. I would not listen for a moment to this 
disgraceful proposal; and, lca])ing into the boat, I urged 
him also to enter, lie refused. Tlicii, seizing the oars, 
I was soon far from the shore, on which he stood for a 
long time expecting that 1 should be compelled to return. 
But his very presence ])iqned iny honour; ;ind besides, 
fully occupied as I was in the management of my vessel, 
I soon remarked neither his calls nor his signals. 

In the mean time the waves rose higher and higher, 
and, casting my eyes over the swelling waters of the lake, 
I could not perceive a single boat upon its surface. It was 
tlicn that 1 began to fear that I had been perhaps more 
imprudent than my friend had been cowardly; 1 resolved 
therefore to regain the shore of the lake as quickly as 
possible, but tins step bad now become impossible. I 
was still able to man.ago my boat as long as I kept it 
before the wind, but the moment I attempted to turn its 
prow towards the shore, I found that the waves took it on 
the beam and threatened to capsize it; I was obliged, 
thorofore, to return to my first position as speedily as 
possible. Nevertheless I was not alarmed yet; after all, 
I was driven towards the city, and I did not doubt but 
that I should soon reach it. Only my boat danced up and 
do^vn after an extraordinary fashion, and the waves e J-eiy 
moment broke over me in white foam. Then, foreseeing 
the possibility of an involuntary t)ath, 1 endeavonred to 
take off my outer garments; but it impossible for me 
to abandon the oai's for a single moment without incurring 
the danger of immediate shipwreck, sou I was obliged to 
content npyself with kicking off my "shoes, which the 
water had glued to my feet. While I was performing 
this operation I percetv^ upon the road which skirts the 
lake, below CoHgny, groups of spectators who had 
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collected to gaze at mo. The sight of these people, their 
agitation, their cries, which I fancied 1 could hear, convinced 
mo that I was in peril; and then, filled Avith alarm, I rowed 
Avith I'encwcd vigour, in the hope of reaching the rocks of 
Niton. When I ariwcd Avithin some little distance of the " 
second, I felt that the current and the Avind Avcrc com¬ 
bining to drive me past it; and, taking my resolution, I 
seized one of the oars .and leaped into the Avator. At the 
same moment the boat capsized. The rest Avas nothing; 
fear gave me strength. Even before I touched the rock, 

I felt a conviction th.nt I should reach it in safety: thd 
only precaution necessaiy aa’OjS to avoid being dashed against 
it: and, to escape this calamity, I was presenting the end 
of my oar to ^hc graijitc, wdien, being gently lifted up by 
an enormous Avavc, I found myself d<jposited upon the 
rock almost unconsciously. In the transport of my joy I 
kissed the granite, for you Avere at that moment restored 
to me, Louise; my heart bounded u'ith gratitude, aud gave 
vent to its joy, aloud, in accents of thanksgivings 1 ■ 
However, nil Avas not yet ended. The shores of the 
lake were covered AA'ith lookers-on, who, seeing the boat 
overturned and not perceiving me reappear, either clinging 
to its sides or mounted on the keel, imagined that all Avas 
oA'cr Avith n^e; but when, emerging from the surge, 1 
was seen standing on thori^ck, they uttered a thousand 
exclamations of joy, and 1 could distiii^piish, in the midst 
of their tumultuous agitation, gcstni'cs and signals of 
encouragement, of good Avishes, of hope. Some of them 
even endeavoured to come to my assistance; but scarcely 
^lad they launched the only little skiff that was moored 
up(M the margin of the lake, when the Avaves dashed it 
■violently back upon the shore and broke. it to piocek 
They then hastened to seek in the neighbouring creeks for 
some sort of vessel jnore capable of resisting the waves. 
Blit while. they Avere engaged in this seai'ch, deliverance 
reached me fiximithe other side of the lake. My sitnation 
had been perceived from the deck of a brigantine which 
was lying there at anchor, and three Savoyard sailora 
embarked in their jolly-boat to come to my rescue. AV^hen 
they approached the rock as near as the violence of 
* -voii. I. tt 
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the waves would permit, I threw myself into the water, 
and an instant afterwards I climbed into their boat amidst 
the aeclainatioiia of the crowd. As I was anxious to 
remain incognito, I entreated these men to take me back 
' with them to their vessel, A\ here 1 found a good firo and a 
glass of wino extremely acceptable. Ono of them went 
ashore to borrow me some clothes from my companion, which 
the latter brought me himself;* and in the evening, tho 
wind having now fallen, they pulled us to l\Iolurd, from 
whence 1 regained ray little chamber, without M. Dervey, 
and, above all, without the porter Cliampin, who is always 
so ready to report mifavoury.bly of me to your father, 
having discovered anything of the matter, '^is advcntui’e 
therefore 1 hope will cost mo iiothyig but if hatj a coat, 
a pair of shoes, ami a little cold. 'I'o counterbalance which 
I have the immense pleasure of iinding myself still in the 
world, without taking into account tho experience I have 
acquired, and also the lesson I have received,"which I am 
resolved to profit by. So, Louise, for once only do not, 
for pity’s sake, scold me. 

Such, then, is my stoiy; and yet, with this arrange¬ 
ment of writmg only once in the week, 1 must have kept 
all this from you for six ^ays more ? It is not possible t It 
would bo absurd 1 Even you yourself woult^fecl anxious. 
Arrange this affair, then, Louise—do arrange this afikir. 
I dare not mention the matter to M. Reybaz, who would 
consider my expostulations only as a proof of my want of 
docility. But you whom he listens to without distrust, 
you who have so much influence over him, you whom he 
loves so tenderly, intercede, I entreat you, for a poor exlle^ 
shipwrecked, with a cold in his head, and, in addition to 
all this, afflicted with Greek to translate, equntion^ to 
reduce, without a hat, without » coat, and without any 
other consolation or blessing than th^ moments he passes 
in writing to you every day. 
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LOUISE TO CHARLES. 

The Pamonoge, 

Your narrative, Charles, has caused nic as much grief as 
alaim. I perceive from it that your rash disposition remains 
uncb.anged, and that the feai’ of afflicting those who lovo 
you is not suffleient to intipirc you •with the most ordinary 
prudence. If indeed you had rushed into the samo 
dangers with some noble end in view, I should have been 
the first to approve of your conduct, to express my* 
admiration of it; but to c>tpose yourself thus inconside¬ 
rately, uselessly, and without a motive, and as if you were 
playing with the promises you have so often made, only 
shows a disposition which I cannot look upon without 
sorrow. 1 do not scold yon, but I must express my pain 
and regret. 

I conjure you, Charles, correct in yourself this impru¬ 
dent rashness, or how much have wo both to dread, even 
when, as on the present occasion, you have not fallen a 
victim to your temerity. Do you not feel that yon are 
furaishing grounds for my father’s anxiety, and even 
running the risk of endangering all the promises which ho 
has made yo^ ? Charles, is it for me to say these things 
to you, and have you never thought of them yourself? 
Ought you to place yourself in the position of having 
anything to conceal from him, and in imposing secrecy on 
me? Would you make no sacrifice in order to please 
him, to inspire him with a feeling of security, instead of 
, ^-acting so as to mvive in his breast those old prejudices 
whifh he had to banish before giving me to you. Have 
yon no -wish that I myself should be at peace instead of 
living in a state of constant anxiety and agitation. 1 
tremble even now aj the thought that I might have lost 
you; and I shall tremble for a long time to come 
lest my father should hear these things, lest he should 
draw his conclusions from them, and lost they should dis¬ 
turb that tranquillity which I can see he has begun, to feel, 
and which you can only maintain by abstaining from all 
such rash and hazardous exploits, 
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I am loo much distressed, Charles, to write to you at 
any length to-day. It is inji) 0 saiblc for mo to withdraw 
my thoughts from what you have re.lated. I shall endea¬ 
vour to forget it, and at tin* same time to believe that you 
arc sensible of my anxicly. 1 have not been able, shaken 
as I am, to take any steps iu that affair which you havtj 
begged me to arrange, and in which I find myself as much 
interested as you. Until I liavC spoken to my father I 
beg of you to conform to his will, but wdtliont however 
depriving me, during these intervening days, of a few 
words from you, for which I feel llie utmost^anxiety.— 

\’()m‘ affectionate 


CHARLES TO LOUISE. 

Your letter, Louise, has opened my eyes. I have done 
wrong. I am deeply to blame. 1 throw myself on my 
knees before you, and my promises this time arc serious. 
As to your father, 1 did not think of him until afterwards, 
but soon enough to cusiu’c that ho shall remain in ignorance 
of what has occurred. So no more sorrow, I.ouisc; for- 
^ve mo, smile upon me, I implore yon! and lot this little 
'cloud pass away and leave our happiness unclouded and 
serene as before. 

1 should have done better to listen to the advice of my 
companion; but tills w'as my only fault, Louise, for the 
rest did not depend upon myself Henceforth I swear 
to yon that, in such circumstances, I will listen to every¬ 
body except myself, llosidcs, do you ima^ne that f 
, should wish to find myself at another such fete, Louise? 
I wiis terribly frightened, and it ivas fright alone which 
endowed me with such surprising vigour. But it is veiy 
true that when I had conquered my^rock aud the danger 
was over, I experienced one of those intense bursts of 
joy which fill the whole soul. I shail forget this joy, 
Louise, tp think solely of your sorrow, which it is my 
most anxious desire to dissipate, and of your peace of 
mind, which I would ^re^erve with the most jealous care. 
So once again, no more alarms ; let the gentle light of 


Louise. 


Geneva, 
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liope and contentment beam as formerly iipo»*your brow, 
in order that, assured of your pardon, and certain tlmt you 
have coufidcnco in my prorais(!S, T may give full expression 
before you to all the hap[)inoss which I feel springing up* 
ill my bosom. 

My companion has the word not to hreathe a syllable 
of what has passed, so your lather will kno^v nothing of it, 
espcciidly if ho should read the newspaper, which, this 
morning, gives an account of the affair in the following 
words:— 

“ The day before yesterday, our lake had nearly bcconlo 
the scene of a deplorable aftcident. A young Englishman, 
hearkening ^ily to tliat eccentricity of disposition which 
is peculiar to the sdiis of Albion, chose for an excursion 
on the water the very moment when Flie north-cast wind 
was blowing Avith tlie utmost violence. It was in vain 
that the groups of by-standers called to him to return to 
the slioH! as ipiickly as possible; he obstinately pursued 
his Ava}', until at last his boat AA'as overturned, h’ortnna- 
tely some sailors came to his assistance and droAv him out 
of the water. Wo think it our duty to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of blaming onr authorities for not forbidding the 
watermen to hire their boats Avhen the lake is stormy. 
Is it not thSir province to take all means of preventing 
fatal accidents, and to ensure, .is far as in them lies, the 
security of parents of families?” 

Do you not admire, Louise, tho Avay in which, by 
means of the newspapers, everything is made known, and 
everybody goes on bis Avay contented. This article has 
aranged me greatly. To-day, at dinner, it afforded M. 
Dervey an opportunity of dilating upon the eccentricity of 
tho poor English, and rplating a number of amusing anec¬ 
dotes illustrative of it. On the other hand, the porter, 
fastening upon the IsISt paragraph of the article, has chosen 
it as a text ou AHjjAich to found a vigorous tirade against 
the present government, whom he accuses, a propos of this 
Englishman, of mocking the people, and tlroAvniifg viiluous 
citizens. The seci’ct of the mattcij is, that M. Ohampin 
is an old patriot of ninefi/-two, and that nothing^ pleases 
hinwthat has taken place since that time. 
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I Jut h propos of M. Dcrvcv, Louise, T reproach myself 
for having as yet said nolliing to you of him or of his 
lainily. To ende-avour to charm away your rli-^plofisurc, 
1 shall draw all their portraits for you, not forgetting M. 
Dorvey, who has nevertheless very little ])hysiogm»my. 
Ho is a little, corpulent man, soracndiat rubicund, whose 
expression is always the same,, and always benevolent. 
He passes for a good pi-cacber, though ft.)!- my own part 
I should have thought him more flowery than chupient: 
Ids discourses resemble his countenance. Ho has a so¬ 
norous voice, but bis finely turned pc-riods hwvc nothing 
of that powerful, touching. And animated style, which 
distinguishes M. Prevere. In other respects,is goodness 
itself, and that warmth which I caftiiot discover iu his 
pennons I find in Ids manuers, in his actions, and in his 
domestic life. His gaiety is full of gentle good humour, 
like that of an upright man, avIio, fulfilling his duty 
without too much trouble, aftei'wards takes his ease with 
contentJiient. llo imposes no unnecessary restraint upon 
me, and is always disposed to be pleased with what I do, 
if 1 only appear to find myself happy with him. Oh 1 the 
excellent man, Louise! 

Madame Dervey is a stout lady, more grave and more 
sensible than her' husband, but not so amlAble, or else 
amiable in another way. >Somelimes sbo jokes with me, 
Bomotimes she reprimauds me, twice she scolded me, 
thongli only as people do a child to whom they wish well. 
But what consoles mo in these cases is that she also 
rebukes M. Dervey, and that, if necessary, she can scold 
him too. It is !^Iadarae Dci-vcy who holds the rein^ of 
government in the house, but in such a w'ay that if she 
were to surrender them, everybody would entreat her. to 
resume them again. At first she was constantly speaking 
to me respecting you, and, as she made uo secret 6f the 
matter, she embarrassed ine exceedingly. One fine day 1 
told her all. Since that time she no longer speaks to me 
of you in“tbo presence of her daughters; but, whenever 
we are 'alone together in the dr.iwing-room, then comes 
a host of questions te which I lhake a host of answers, 
and thc^ are moments of delicious discourse. She already 
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loves yon, slio lias yonr iiitprest at lio.art, shcTis anxious 
to know yon. Slie tolls me nncoiisingly that I ought to 
amend, to improve myself, and to make a thousand efforts 
to render myself worthy of sharing your fate and contri-, 
bating to your happiness. Then 1 make such fervent and 
sincere protestations that, at the moment, I feel as if I 
could attain perfection, ami as if I were capable of securing 
the liapjiluess of the wliole, world. Every instant, Louiso, 
I think or even utter .such presumptuous ab.surdities, so 
much do the depths of my tenderness and the transports 
of my hapiiine.ss dazzle and distract my reason. ‘ 

I have kept the domofeelles Dervey for the tit-bit. 
Only imagin\that the eldest is called Louise 1 Ahl what 
trouble T hat'e had accn.stoming myself to allow her to 
bear this namcl It was absolutely iTcccssary, however. 
She bears this name therefore, she will continue to bear 
it, but there is only one real JiOuiso in the world, and the 
more false ones I see, the more do I adore tlio true. Made¬ 
moiselle Louise Dervey is the exact portrait of lier father, 
gay, niitural, easy-tempered like him, with a pretty face 
and a rather portly figure—altogether what is called a 
handsome per.sou. She loves balls and fetes, she loves 
the town and the country, she loves to be busy and to 
idle—^nothing comes wrong to her. The porter tells mo 
her affections ai'e engaged, and that perhaps even now 
the whole affair is settled; to see her, I should never 
have suspected that such was the case. One delightful 
quality which she possesses is her uniform good humour. 

is in fact like M. Dervey, who cannot endure the 
thoimht of displeasing, or even of not pleasing, any one 
whatsoever. With me she is frank, gracious, and 
amiable. I never find in her any of that rather affected 
stiffneas which is generally laid to the charge of town 
ladies; and, in a ball, she is as natural and unstudied as 
she is at home—neither more nor less. On this account 
I am very fond T>f dancing with her; she is the only 
young lady among those with whom I am yet slightly 
acquainted/from whom I am certain of finding as gracious 
a reception as any other person wbalcver. 

The youngest is n^ed Sophia. She is sixteen years 
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of ago. She is at the same time more tlelicate, more 
I'osorved, and more satirical than her sister. She is 
ijidifFcrent to the pleasures of the ivoiid, and is devoted 
to reading and retirement. Tier disposition is capricious; 
sometimes she jest.s, sometimes she is excitable or 
softened, according to the subject discu.^sed. She makes 
mach le.ss noise than IMudeinoiselle Louise, bnt has much 
more intlmmco in the house. 'J'liese t\vo sisters, so 
different in taste and character, love each other tenderly, 
and it is delightful to sec them together, 'fhe eldest 
really takes her placaas the junior of her sister, and the 
latter only uses those advantages of -wit and intellect 
which she possesses, to love, aj)preci!ite,cf^and display 
the good qualities of her beloved “sister. Her manner 
to me is extremely reserved, bnt engaging; and although 
she makes cveiy one else, even her father and mother, 
the subjects of her gay and refined wit, she always stops 
short of me, whether from piide, from modesty, or, as I 
am iucUned to think, from consideration for a young man 
wltom she knon s to be in a different position from those 
around him. Among all the young ladies whom I have 
bad the oppoi-tnnity of approaching here, she Is by far the 
most distinguished. Her features are finely formed; she 
has a speaking look; her laugh, always gefitle, is full of 
grace; her wdiole air and apjiearaiice arc miirked by an 
innate elegance w'hich imparts itself to every gesture, to 
evciy action, and, I might almost say, to the very chair 
on which she sits, and the table on which her arm 
1 ‘eposes. 

Such, Louise, are the excellent people in the midst of whom 
I am living, in the midst of w’hom I am dying of amui, in 
the midst of whom I am in ^esp^ir that I am not allowed 
to pass my life in some other place—at the parsonage for 
instance, or at Monomotapa if your only were there, or 
in the East Indies, if you were inclined to make a tour 
through them. I love them, bnt I rcninlu a stranger to 
them. I am a spectator, sometimes jealous of their hap¬ 
piness,' of their fami]y union; but I cannot sliare in it, 
bccanse my whole heart is centred in another spot Some' 
times I even fancy that in a more gloomy dwelling, where 
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all aroiniil me would have been h'«si friendly and less 
amiable, I should have felt myself inoro according to my 
taste, because then I should have been more my own mas¬ 
ter; but this is ou unworthy sentiment which T blush to 
entertain, and which I treat with the utmost contempt 
whenever I feel it arising w iiliiii me. And yet if these 
same people knew yon, if they had only once seen you, I 
could not then enduro others. 'I'lnat moment must eome, 
I dream of nothing else, and Madame Dervoy thinks of it 
very seriously. 

Tin* days are growing short, and the balls have already 
commenced. Mjidame Dervoy proemrod me invitations, 
and afterw\’ds compelled me to attend them; it is a 
species of granny wliich 1 find a little hard. The crowded 
rooms stifle me, and the violins giv(!^ine no pleasure at 
all. I think over our evenings at the parsonage, I pic¬ 
ture you to myself stripping the stalks of hemp or 
listening to the reading of tlie almanack, while your hands 
were busily employed .spuming the glos.sy thread. Ahl 
those evenings, that Jieap of hemp, our little circle 
gathered round the fire in friendly chat, the return to the 
parsonage beneath the shade of the linden-trees 1 llccol- 
lections which at once chann .and oppress me with 
melancholy^ Simple but licartfelt pleasures 1 How can 
I hope to meet you in the crowded drawing-rooms of a 
city, in the whirl of factitious amusements?—how find 
you again where Louise is not? 


XXXIV. 

^LOUISE TO CUARLES. 

The Paremagen 

I ACCEPT your fromises, Charles, and, relying upon them,^ 
I see the cloud which overshadowed us pas» away, and 
that peace and serenity return to which I iv)w yield 
myself up with increasing confidence. The newspaper is 
admirable, and worthy of all praise for settling affair 
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, BO well, and rclmking the authorities. Tlic English alone 
have a right to complain; but it is possible that, flattered 
at seeing their eccentricity thus publicly acknowledged, 
they may pass it over. 

Your picture of the Dervey flimily intei’estcd me ex¬ 
tremely, and 1 see plainly tli.at if your eyes strangely 
deceive you in your estimation of n certain young person 
here, it is not because yon do not know how to sec and 
appreciate with justice and accui-acy whenever they are 
directed elsewhere. I now both know and love all those 
people as well as if I had soon them, so tlmt, in truth, it 
seems almost a superfluous ceremony for you to present 
me to them. 1 appreciate Miidemoiscllc I//uise, and I 
admire in her those good qualities you descl’ibc, wdiich 
1 consider more vahiable tlian you appo.ar to hold them, 
and which, although they may not be brilliant, are 
far from being common. Contrary to your opinion, 1 
believe tJiat this is the true Louise, never anxious, never 
inel.ancholy, made both for enjoying happiness herself and 
imparting it to others, and whose easy gaiety does not 
l ob her of a single virtue. I am already bound in the ties 
of friendship to Mademoiselle Sophia, in whom I discover 
more attractions but not greater merit, less kindness of 
heart but more captivation of manner. In ottch of them 
I I’ccognise the result of the example which their tAvo 
parents set before them—the one supplying a pattern of 
gentleness and amenity, while the other, Madame Dervey, 
is all action and bustle, guiding and reprimanding her 
household. I am gi'ateful to her for making you a sharer ^ 
in the benefit of her experience, and I love them in 
my heart for the affection they have shoAvn you. This, 
Charles, is the impression which your letter has made 
upon me. 

It is on account of the pleasure which it has afforded 
me, and urged by the desiro of insuring myself more than 

«one of the same kind each week, that I h&ve endeavoured • 
to arrange*what you call “tAw affair?^ But I have 
neither failed nor succeeded. My father docs not wish to 
restrain us, but ho renlains convinced that wo write too 
much. Thus, Charles, we must take a middle course, and 
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satisfy him half. I should love to receive your letters oveiy 
day—twice a day, indeed, if tliat were possible. Nothing 
gives me so much pleasure, nothing so certainly chases 
away those slight clouds which still sometimes obscure, 
the serenity of ditr firmament-, and yet even I cannot 
help suspecting that so much writing must distract you 
from your studies, or else overburden you by a«lding to 
them. The month of November- draws near; and, if I 
ardently desire your success, 1 cannot without anxiety 
anticipate the effect which a reverse would have on the 
mind of hither. Set my mind at rest upon this point ‘ 
at lc.a«t, and be assured tlait 1 jim ready to sacrifice all 
the pleasure^ derive from our correspondence, if a single 
moment of ^ho»time »vhich you devote to me, would tend 
to assure better your prospect of success in the aim which 
you are striving to attain. 

I must confess thci-e is one thing which causes mo 
anxiety, besides your excursions on the lake, your ram- 
blings in the mai-ket-places, your bulls, your drawing-room 
conversations, and the cold, of which you tell me nothing; 
and this is the almost disrespectful manner in which, in 
your last letter but one, you speak of your studies. I think 
eveiything that is in Greek beautiful, and, especially, a 
tragedy. Idiavo a gi-eat respect for science, and yet I 
see that you view all thfese things only as wearying 
necessities. Or else have I misunderstood you? and did 
you only.intcnd by what you said to amuse me with a 
little pleasantry? I am anxious enough to fear, and 
pimple enough not to be able to guess, your meaning; 
cnlij^hten me a little, and do not feel offended at my 
uneasiness. Oh! Charles, how 1 dread this month of 
November, and bow impatient I am until it is over. 

You will receive along with this letter a little basket 
of grapes. * They a«-e the first which wc have gathered, 
and are from the vine W-hich stands between M. Prevere’s 
windows and the*^rojection of the church wall. You will 
certainly recollect it. Some busybody rcmariced when we 
were gathering them^ that on this very vine, at the same - 
season last year, not a grape was to be found. “On 
account of the thrushes,” suggested Martha. Everybody 
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hero occii]>ierI with the vintage, wliicli will commence 
in tfu (l{i}'s; and in those evenings ol' wliieh you draAv so 
poetic a picture, tliere is now nothing spoken of but 
^ gallons, measures, and presses; and in tlic day-time it is 
a perfect thunder of liammers engaged iu repairing the 
casks and putting them iu a condition to use. So, (‘harlos, 
learn to be content with your lot. liiijoy all those 
valuable rosoiircos which are offered you in tlic town, 
without regretting the tranquillity of the couutiy; while, 
for my part, I shall endeavour to accommodate myself to 
the clamour of the country, without too much regretting 
the pleasures tnid seductions of the town. 

_ . 


XXXV. 

CJt AKT.es to the enECENTOK. 

Cjlfneva, 

I SIT down to answer your ■ letter, M. Rcybaz, and to 
tliank you for your kindness in sending me news of 
Louise. 1 am certain that the milk of that poor goat 
will 1)0 of the greatest use to her, since 1, who in 
my infancy received no other nounshmeui than that 
afforded me by its mother, have reached the age of man¬ 
hood without being as yet visited by any malady. 

I am still distressed beyond measure, M. Keybaz, to 
find that the extent of our coiTcspondcnco displeases you; 
and if it were not for the fear of appearing to yon indo-« 
cile, I slwuld endeavour to show yon that, by wrjfing 
less, I should lose much more time. Do you think it 
possible that I can prevent myself from thinking often of 
Louise ? Most certainly you cannot suppose that possible. 
Thus it follows that, if I am obliged to keep ftiy thoughts 
pent up in my brain, they increase, thc}'^ extend, they mix 
Ihemselves up with whatever I am learning, they expose 
me to the risk of making a sad mess of what I am 
studying, or at least of studying without system and 
without result. If, on the contrary, I commit my thoughts 
to paper, fold up that paper and despatch it to Louise, I 
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fiiul myself relieved from them, and I enjoy I’cposc for 
four-and-lAvcnty hours. I’hcn I can devote my whole 
mind to my studies. 1 work at my (Ircek, at my Lathi, 
at mathematics, and belles telires; and my thoughts not 
being distracted by other things, I feel that I am storing* 
up clear and distinct iiifonnation, and useful and durable 
knowledge. As for this bag of gossi]), 1 must abstain 
when I have emptied Its contents; and I only ask per¬ 
mission to use what it contains. 

You propose to mo, ilonsicur Heybaz, examples which 
I must look up to with respect and aircction. J>ut you are , 
well aware that among tho^c who are betrothed, some are 
silent and reflective, others opcn-Jieartcd and communica¬ 
tive, so thatkft Js imjiossiblc to apply the same rule to all, 
without running the risk of doing an iqjury to the greater 
number. It appears that you had only a slight acquain¬ 
tance with your Theresa when your attachment was first 
fonned, and that your intimacy advanced gradually and 
gently; but with Louise, to whom I have chatted away 
every hour of the day for years, I only pursue our old . 
habits of conversation, thougli even then it is abridged at 
the least nine-tenths; for if any one had put into writing 
what we used to chat together, ho would have had in 
three days a^volumo as large as the Testament. Lastly, 
Monsiem* Reyb.az, you saw your Theresa every month; 
and it is certain that when people meet, more can be 
expressed in a monicnt by a look, than by the pen in a 
month: but remember that during five months, I have 
been only once at the parson.ag^ and I scarcely yet know 
*Vhether 1 shall be suffered twetum again before next 
spi’llig. Acknowledge then, klonsicur Rcybaz, that your 
example is not a ease in point, and if you allow my 
reasoning to be just, leave me at liberty to write aS often 
as I please., I shall be truly grateful. 

Do not, liowevcr, imagine that I neglect my studies. 
But at present i could not occupy the entire day with 
them, even if I were .so inclined. After the, month of 
November, when I shall have entered as a student, the case 
will be different; but ‘ for new cases new counsel.^ In the 
mean time suffer me to take advantage of my leisure 
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hours, {iiul to enjoy in freedom tliat happiness which I 
owe to you alone. 

You ask me, Monsieur J’cybaz, if it is true tliat I have 
already an occupation W'hich brings me iu money, i^^othing 
can be more certain. There is a little boy, the son of 
ouc of M. Prcverc’s friends, to whom I am teaching what 
I have myself been taught—a little Greek and a little 
Latin, which arc not, I must allow, of the very best (Quality: 
but as yoji yourself have said, if there is no dishonour 
iu selling wine, however weak it may be, there is dis¬ 
honour in si'lliug it adulterated, however r^sy it may 
appear. I sell my Greek aiidrLatin, therefore,, which aro 
iicitlicr rosy nor adulterated, and J receive in I'eturu a 
loitis (Tor eveiy month. The liret o|; these k now safe in 
my ilrawcr. 1 intmid to keep it as a sort of commemora¬ 
tive medal. The second is on its Avay, making only a 
step a day, but it will arrive like the tortoise in time. Iu 
truth 1 look at this golden piece with so much pleasure, 
that I am afraid of becoming miserly and avaricious. 

And then, this is uot all, Monsieur Reybaz;. 'I'here is 
a lady in the house who has proposed that I should go 
through his college exercises with her sou every evening. 
Tho terms have not been mentioned, but I am certain 
that another l*xnis d*or is on its way to add fo my hoard. 
Wlicn I am able to earn two louis-d’ors a month, I 
know no persons iu our village whose occupation will be 
more protitablo than mine. That will make one hundred 
and live florins a month*, one thousand two hundred and 
forty-eight tloriua a year^It is already wherewithal to 
support a family. And w'ere to double that sum, as it 
is very possible I may succeed in getting four lessons a 
day instead of two, 1 should find myself in possession of 
a glorious total of two thousaud fol\rr hundred and ninety- 
six florins, which appears to me to ,bc perfect opulence. 
From this time until ray w'cdding-day, I cconomiae this 
glorious total, and 1 am at once in a condition to provide 
a startling w'edding-feast—a wedding-feast like that of 
Gamacho’s, Monsieur Eeybaz, which you may read of in 
those volumes which I have sent Louise. She has not 
yet requested me to send her any books, but without 
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waiting for that I send her Don (Quixote, and ^^after you 
have read this book, Avill you tell me, if yon please, if you 
think it Avould bo pos.siblo to liiul one in the world more 
culiveniug and amusing. 

I now come to the advice which }'ou have given me, 
Monsieur Ueybaj!, and which 1 receive with respect and 
submission, deeply impressed as I am with a desire to 
satlsty you, and convluecd of the right which you have 
to require much from me. I know that I am still very 
ignorant; but my path Lmarkcd out, and if I cannot shorten 
the road, yo^i may depend upon my doing nothing through 
my own fiult to prolong it., I feel both tlie strength and 
detenniuatiox^ to pursue it stiiadily, and to distinguish 
myself amongst thosq, who, having notliing of their OAvn, 
everything to acejuire by their own exertions, and so 
mucli to be grateful for, devote themselves to serious 
study with a view to obtaining a profession, ahd with the 
viev/ also of gaining esteem and consideration. Fear 
notliing on this score, Monsieur Iteybazi; I have already 
gained suHicicnt insight into these studies to know that 
1 shall succeed as well as most othei’s, if 1 only apply 
myself with courage, which it is my intention, as well as 
my promise to you, to do. 

As to my,character, I am aware of all my deficien¬ 
cies, and I do not complain of your observations, which 
appear to me severe but just. 1 hope that these gciius of 
evil may be considered rather as faults than as evidences 
of depra:vity, and faults may be amended if you are 
only allowed time. But along, with your advice, grant 
Vne also your iudulgence, Monsieur Keybass; if you are 
too dnpatient 1 shall be the sooner discouraged. TJieso 
crimin^s of whom you speak, we have never known. 1 
have^ committed follies lai' more frequently than crimes; 
I am not altogether jiad; 1 feel some good within me. It 
is from them perhaps that I inherit this better part of 
my sad patrimony. Permit me to refrain from accus¬ 
ing or branding them with infamy. I shall ivever be a 
Monsieur Prevero, but he shall be my sole and cpnstant 
model, I shall never be worthy of your angelic 
daughter, but 1 shall lead an honest life, enjoy a fair 
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name, and, without equalling her, I trust I shall ren¬ 
der her happy. If I abate some part of your require¬ 
ments, be assured that it is tliat 1 may the better keep 
my promises; and as for yotir ever holding me acquitted, 
'“never, Monsieur llcybaz, never 1 Had 1 all the virtues 
of M. Prevere—were the mystery of my birth to con¬ 
ceal nobleness and opulence—were I upon a throne 1— 
Never I For now I .am leas than uotliing; without re¬ 
lations, without merit, without profession, without fortune; 
and yet yon give me Louise, sought for by others, and 
made, to ennoble the noblest, and to enrich thjj richest 1— 

Your vdlectiouatc 

Charles. 


XXXVI. 

CIIAMPIN TO THE PRECENTOR. 

Geneva, 

Since my last, in wdiich I told you of the pranks of your 
yomig man, you have grown q>iilc shy, and I no longer 
know the colour of your ink. "Well and good, if, 
after the scolding I gave him, he is convinced that the 
man who weds is the man who is steady; and that in 
marriage, as in hunting, he who follows two hares at 
once runs the risk of losing both. The fact is that, having 
watched him closely, 1 knotv that he has not since been 
from home at night, except one Thursday, when he went 
oat in the morning and did not come back till long after 
dai'k. Wishing to know soiaething about it, and as i 
have again begun to chat to him from time to time, in crdcv 
that I may be useful to you upon occasion, I led him to 
the subject of this Thursday. Ho then told me on that 
Thursday he had made a boating excursion with a com¬ 
rade in the moniing, and the Bise^ springing up, they 
left their boat at Montalegre, and they, on their return 
at night,^they stopped, along with the crowd, to see that 
Englishman who was wrecked through the fault of the 
authorities, as you may have read in the newspaper. For 

* Tlic north-cast wind. 
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ull this, he is a cunniug blade tliis soii’in-Iaw^ yours; 
and, ever since he has perceived that I look after him, 
there is nothing to find fault Avith in anything he lets me 
see; so that as yet I can only tell you about appearances, 
rather tlian what is behind. 

Since the letter in which you related to me, from ancient 
to ancient, how you Avcrc led on, I have kept my tongue 
in my teeth; and the more easily, that 1 fonnd little 
pleasure i» spreading the news that you are gmng your 
only child to a foniuUing. But, if I keep my remarks to 
myself, I cannot prevent those of others from reaching my‘ 
tars; and I have always had large ones from my school¬ 
days, when I svas an ass. Of these remarks some have made 
the drnm tirpgic at a fine rate, though I believe them to be 
false, since in your letter from ancient *40 ancient you say 
nothing on the subject. And then, false as I consider 
them, it is hard to help seeking a cause, especially 
since, as the proverb says, “ there is no smoke without 
tire.” Make Avhat you please of these stories, but I 
should not be Gliampin, .lean Marc, were I to conceal them 
from you. Here they ai’e then. 

They say that, in your parts, there is a notable who 
has been ca.stiug a shcep’s-eyo at your little one, finding 
her to his tasio. And then that, knowing that girls of her 
sort, though of buihblc condition, are only to be ap¬ 
proached Avith a good motive, he asked her in marriage— 
applying, according to some, to M. {*revcre to manage the 
business, according to others, coming and thrOAving him¬ 
self at your knees. That you, finding yourself already 
‘ entangled with this lad up here, and seeing too late what 
you'liavo been led into, for want of the courage to turn 
back have rejected this notable. Some say that it 
is a Monsieur Jaquier,' mayor of Bourdigny; others, a 
pci-son who has purchased a property at Peicy; others, 
what is better tlian all, M. Ernest do la Cour, of an 
ancient family, and who lives in a chateau Avith his 
mother. For your gnidance, such is the rumour; write 
to me then what yon wish me to know abqut the 
matter; or, if they are only empty stories, inform me 

of it. * 

yoi. I. I 
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And, for ray part, I say bcforphaud tiny aro but 
itllp fatoru'h: the great scarct*l_y ever seek to come uoai' the 
little. Aa for equality, that never vas but once. And, 
f even iu tho'ie times, a cobbler could moie easily get to be 
Syndic* than a tradesuuui obtain the hand of a daughter 
of the upper class. On the contrary, our magniiicoes and 
moat wort>hipfuls| ha\e never felt loo ]»roud to play the 
wooer to the duuglitcrs ot humble folk like u^, let them bo 
ever so honielv. One day, in fnll comt, LAnbcrl had 
the boklnch.s to say, with refciente to one '\\ho tipon 
his trial:—“ Thef.e aristocral^ talk about tludr raauneis, 
without thinking that our daftghterh are ■with us to con¬ 
found them; and, while it is al our hcav^bs that they 
amuse themselves, haAO they ever seen a “single oue of us 
take the liberty bf iiaying oui' comt to their belles?” 
Lambert t«pokc the truth. 

And then, set in ca'^e that wealth and quality were 
willing to come and seek your daughter in your sacristy, 
whore would bo the obstacle, even yet? As if, in regard 
of marriage, there was any other engagement binding 
than that which is signed at the mayor’s, llefore this 
paragraph is put on paper, duly stampc'd and icgis- 
tex'cd, all the rest is more phrases, which words xuake 
and which words unmake. How then slnftdd I go and 
believe that lleybaz would let go tlio substance to catcli 
the shadow ? So I say to them often enough, particularly 
to Jacquemay, “ Katkcr than not prate, you would set it 
afloat that the Lake of Geneva had emptied itself into the 
Rhone, and you would find simpletons enough to hurry ofif 
for the purpose of picking up the fish.” ^ 

Say then merely that there is no truth in the story, 
and, with a word, I will put an (jiid to all this gossip. 

Jean Mauc, the ancient. 

* 

• First mngisti nte of the Republic. ^ 

t Oui groat folk**, our ^ui^t^)C^at‘•, or as they still say at Geneva, 
in nllusionito the tjuaittrs of the iippei town, »ui high p»oph. 
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I'lIE J’ARSONAGIO. 

xxxvn. 

CHARLES TO LOUISE. 

Geneva. 

In waiting so long before replying to you, Louise, I have 
given you a great proof of my submission. It is true 
that in the interval I have pleaded my cause with your 
father, but I feel unable to await his decision, lieforo the 
wines aVe barrelled, the cellars shut up, and the pri<^ 
determinedf it is not likely he will resume his p(>n. You 
arc very right in saying tHUt the season of the vintage is 
not the period of the year in the country. 

With the i>8eft4 perhaps it may be, and for topers still 
more so — Brachoz, for example. JJtit for au actor iii 
the scene, all is cold, wet, fennentation, and sulphur. 
Everything smacks of the cellar, the paches and the song. 
'I'he grass which is cut down still remains sweet and frag¬ 
rant, and, after the rich spoil is carried atvay, the fields 
remain even-greener and fresher than before; then* youth 
is revived, and they arc thrown open to the race or tho 
village sports. But these grapes, what becomes of them ? 
Where are the glowing and ruddy clusters? And 
when they hUve been gathered from their stems, do you 
know anything that looks then more melancholy than 
a vine-tiw ? If I were monarch of the earth, I would 
bum all those props, and all these staves and casks, 
and I would only allow the vines to clothe the slope 
^f some overhanging hill, or spread out upon some shel- 
terq^ w'all; 'and never should the rich sun-ripe clusters 
be unworthily trampled upon, and never should the fumes 
of the wine be the causQ of precipitating to the bottom of 
a moraine the Brachozes of my realm. If I were monarch 
of the World, I wouid bum the towns and thin out the 
villages, I would ^et fire to the four corners of Xlreek and 
Latin, and while yon, the well beloved queen of mortals, 
should occupy yourself in spinning Itemp or pfying your 
needle in the mansion-house of the parish, I would%et out, 
accompanied by my dehonnaii'e minister, M. Dervey, each 
mounted upon a mare from the pastures, and visit eveiy 
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cabin, chat at every threshold, rest ourselves under the 
porch of every hdusc, sit down at table with the shep¬ 
herds, and everywhere ascertain if our subjects were good 
I and upright, as all men ought to be; peaceable and con¬ 
tented as are the wild herds in their solitudes, who are 
clad and nourished by the hand of Providence. 

Listen to Homer, whose pages I am at this moment 
deciphering, and in whom I find pictures that enchant 
me, beings who live, who sing, who disport themselves 
beneath unclouded skies, and skim over the verdant 
carpet of the fields; young girls who play at rustic games; 
and princesses who wash their robes in the running 
waters! Listen! it is of Nansicaa, a jprinfecss affianced 
to a prince, the daughter of the king of fhb Fhteacians, 
that the poet speaks:— 

“Soon they reach the smiling margin of the river. 
There roll eternally the countless waves of the clear and 
rapid stream. Plunged into its sparkling tide, the garment, 
however sullied, is at once cleansed and purified. 

“ Unyoking the males they (these ladies) leave them to 
graze at fi'ccdom upon the sweet herbage which clothes 
the declivities of the silvery stream. In the mean time, the 
young maidens unload the car of their vestments, immerse 
them in the crystal waves, and afterwards trample them 
with their feet upon the margin of the river. When the 
garments have resumed their spotless pmuty, they'spread 
them on the pebbly beach, Avashed by the over-running 
waters. Then Nansicaa 'and her companions take their 
repast on the bank of the stream, waiting until the rays 
of the sun have absorbed the inoistnre of their ganpents. 
As soon as their strength is reneAA'ed by this refreshment, 
they lay aside their veils, and jnake the ball % aloft 
through the air.” 

This picture tiansports me; I have transla^ it with 
delight, I'have learned it by heart, and shall never forget 
it. Ah I A^hat enchanting truth and simplicity! - Primi-- 
tive manfters, which may well make ns ashamed csf pur 
own 1 c Poetry, language, pictures, beside which bin* own 
api^ear cold, pale, majestic, and rigjd as marble! Long 
live Aldnous, king of the Phnacians! Long—^thrice long 
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live his charming daughter, Nausicaa the ^laimdi'ess, 
Nansicaa who unyokes the mules, who tosses the ball, 
and who sings beneath the willows by the river’s bank t 
But I must finish this history for you. 

This game, Louise, with which the princess and her * 
companions amused themselves, we have plsiyed at more 
than once. You pretend to throw the ball to one of the 
players, and really throw it at another who is not expecting 
it. And now behold the sportive Nausicaa in her turn 
whirls tdoft the light ball, which, wandering in its direc¬ 
tion, falls jnto the rushing tide. The young players^ 
utter a simultaneous ciy, and this cry awakes a man who 
is sleeping under the thick foliage of a neighbouring tree. 
This man is j5lys8es,^who had been shipwrecked on that 
coast some hours before. Emerging fiiom the thicket, he 
makes his appearance in the light, all covered with the 
slime of the sea. The companions of Nausicaa run to 
hide themselves amongst the reeds which lino the shore; 
the daughter of Alciuous alone remains, she listens to the 
supplications of the unfortunate stranger, and replies as 
follows:— 

“ Stranger, you do not appear an ordinary man, nor 
destitute of wisdom. Jupiter, according to his good 
pleasure, dispenses happiness alike to the good and to the 
vricked. It is he who sends you these I’cverses; do thou 
then support them with fortitude. But return thanks to 
fate which has led thee to our country: thou shah want 
neither gaiments nor any other assistance which an un¬ 
fortunate suppliant may require. I will guide your 
^otsteps to the cily. This land is the country of the 
PhnAcians, and yonder walls ai'e their dwellings. I am 
the daughter of the magnauimous Alcinons who reigns 
over them.” • 

Nausicaa then ttyms towards her companions, and 
recalls them to her side. ■ “All the poor, and all stranger's,’* 
said she, “are dfent by Jupiter; the slightest offering 
fdleviates their lot Present to our guest,*! command 
you, such food and beverage as we possess.” •'While 
Ulysses is refreshing himself, and washing in the stream 
to cleanse, hiptself from the slimy foam which covere-his 
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limbs and lus hair, Nausicaa folds up the newly-washed 
garments, lays them on tiie car, ihe luules place them¬ 
selves in the yoke at her snuiinons, and immediately, 
taking the reins, she conducts Ulysses to her father’s 
‘ abode.” 

Is not this passage beauty and simplicity itself, 
Louise? Clothed in the glowing colours of the text, is not 
the whole scone real, toucliiug, full of nature, of light, of 
life? And if these are manners and customs which once 
existed, as we cannot doubt is the case, is it not a matter 
of bitter regret that not even a trace of them is now 
loft us? 

And now do you wish to know why I am irreverent, 
as you call it ? It is in the first place on ^,outit of the 
immense labour au|:l paius which it has coat me to arrive, 
by dint of grammar and dictionary, at that point whore I 
have been able to gain a clear view of Isausicaa and her 
companions, and of Ulysses di'ipping wdtb the sea foam; 
and afterwards the less troublesome but more unplcosing 
task of losing sight both of that clear view, the purity of 
its impression, and the sense of its beauty, amidst an 
indigestible mass of trashy notes appended to every verse. 
Picture to yourself clouds opening beneath your feet, and 
brilliant landscapes, appearing, and then,^^at the very 
moment when you are contemplating them with raptu¬ 
rous delight, behold new clouds close in before yon—and 
adien to all the enchanting landscapes I 

It is neoe8sa)y that 1 should prove what 1 assert by 
sonae examples ? Here are two or three of the annota¬ 
tions, 'which, apropos of Nausicaa, I have to store up in' 
my taiemoiy for next November, - 

And, in the first place, BitanbS (a translator) assures 
us that an ordinaiy poet could not have imagined a sc^ne 
like this, but that Homer finds every, instant new flowers 
springing up under his feet I have learned that by heart 
Then Madame, Dacier (a washerwomas, I presume) dis-. 
cusses th^ reason why Nausicaa washed her clothes in the 
river rather than in the sea, which is close at hand. 
This reason is, because the sea-water is greasy. I have 
learned that by heart. 
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After this a person called Suidas, entering oti a close 
investigation of Nansicaa’s ball, attributes to Naiisicaa the 
invention of the astronomical sphere. I have learned that 
by heart. 

After tills, Rapin (a capital name tbatl) tliiiiks the * 
adventure rather indecorous, and is of opinion that Nau- 
sicaa granted too long an interview to Ulysses. I have 
learned that by heart. 

After this, Hezyehins—but without going further, 
Louise, where is Nausicaa, the charming washer-maiden? 
Where arc her young companions, Ulysses, the reeds, thu 
stream? ^ar, far away! llehold in their place, Hapin, 
liitaube, and^that woman l)acier, throwing their gi’casy 
water at esi^ other! Behold Ilezychius and Suidas 
weighing the verses, ‘sifting the words, and measuring the 
particles! Behold a band of robbers aespoiling the uoble 
blind, dividing the leaves of his book, scribbling, daubing, 
until, in place of their former spotless purity, there remains 
only a blotch of ink. Most assuredly I detest them, I 
insult them, I mock them, and appear to you h'reverent. 

And besides, Louise, all the passages are not like this . 
of Nausicaa, neither are ail the Greek poets like Homer. 
Nevertheless, fear nothing, and, above all, do not speak 
of sacrifices. This task may perhaps be wearisome, but 
it is not difficult, and wijdiout being too presumptnoua, 1 
can assure you that I have studied it in such a way as 
not to fear the result. Reserve your anxiety, therefore, 
for next spring, when, having been admitted as a student, 

1 shall be called upon to undergo a more serious exa- 
Ruination, and befoi’e severer judges. After having given 
yonethis explanation, I must leave you to retiu-n to my 
pick and shovel, well assured that if yon have the least 
love for me you will •compassionate me deeply. Bat 
think of three weeks longer! 

One word more. That vine-tree—^yes, I know it, as 
well as many others, which know me no more. But, 
Louise, press the hand of that worthy Martha fny me, who 
has always defended me without ever being my accomplice. 
Besides, she spoke the truth; for, was there cvei-abunch 
of grapes eaten by the thrushes which I did not get the 
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credit of? Receive, with mine, the thanks of all the Dervey 
family, whom I have regaled with your grapes, with the 
history of the vine, and with Martha’s speech. 

Yonr C11AI11.KS. 


XXXVIIl, 

THE PBECENTOR TO CHAMPIN. 

The Parsonage. 

Ip I have not answered yours,,now of old datp, in which 
you infoi'm me that the lad has been slecjung from home, 
it is because 1 knew more about that mattei' than yon. 
'When Chai’les said that he had been to thQ.'^rsonage, ho 
told the truth; thoi^gh you, deceived by those tattlers yon 
have abont you, refused to believe him, choosing rather 
to impute to him actions which show that you knew 
nothing at all about him. Not that 1 mean to sound his 
praise, for I am but too well acquainted with his defects; 
but the danger for him lies neither in dissoluteness of 
mannem nor in drinking-bouts. On that point I am 
entirely tranquil, and your reports have not aroused me. 

As for all that talk which proceeds from tho,se same 
tongues, let them wag, but refrain yourself; tjiat is the re¬ 
quest which 1 have to make of you, from ancient to ancient, 
as you say. Whether a notable has asked for my daughter, 
or whether no pereon has asked for her, I cannot see what 
business those gossips you speak of have to inquire about 
' it, any more than yourself^ who know that she is pro¬ 
mised to Charles, as I have written'to you, and as 1 now' 
confix As for not keeping my promise, that is not* my 
way.(^ acting, w'ere it even required, as regaids wealth 
and rank, to let go the substance in order to seize the 
shadow. This is the answer 1 haye to give you, with¬ 
out preventing yon however from sileucing those gossips, 
whose cackle seems to mo to have no end in view what¬ 
ever bat tp make mischief. 

I Yom* affectionate . Betbaz. 
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XXXIX. 

MONSIEUR PREVEUE tO MONSIEUR DERVEl*. 

The Varsonage, 

It becomes nccessaiy, my dear brother, that I should make 
you acquainted with the present position of affairs here, 
ill order that, being equally cognizant with myself of 
Charles’s situation, you may be the better able to enlighten 
him with your counsels, or to give me some opportune 
advice if tl^e occasion should require it. In truth, thci'd 
am moments when the des^uy of this child, which 1 con 
fideutly believed was henceforth assured, appears to me 
to be still {t^caiious and encumbered with obstacles, 
for the present, the most important,point id to guard 
him against every temptation to imprudence, every pretext 
for rash and thoughtless exploits, so much is M. lieybaz, on 
whom his future hopes entirely depend, disposed to judge 
him with severity; and so much is he disinclined, even 
to this very hour, to place any confideuce in the character 
of this youth, whom he has accepted for his son-in-law 
with repugnance, although at the same time with sincerity. 
But to enable you to understand better what I wish to 
say to you o^ the present occasion, I must go back a little. 

You are doubtless acquainted, at least by name, with 
the family of De la Com*. They are the only persons of 
distinction in my parish, and reside in that beautiful man¬ 
sion, the avenue of which opens about three or four hundred 
yards from the parsonage, and which is known here by 
^he name of the Chateau. It is now eight yeare ago since 
M. f)e la Cour died, leaving a son about four yeai's older 
than Charles. Until that time the young lad had lived 
in habits of intimacy with Charles and Louise; but hence¬ 
forth these relations jnsensibly ceased, notwithstanding the 
effoits of Madame De la Cour, who trusted that they nught 
prove a beacon against the quicksands on which opulence, 
the want of occupation, and the absence of all restriction, 
might shipwreck her son. , 

This lady was well-intentioned, rather than endowed 
with fimiuess necessary to carry her good intentions into 
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effect; besides, she idolized licr son. I'ins young man 
was not slow in fulfilling her worst anticipations. He 
embarked in a cai’cer of dissipation, and afterwards in 
one of libcrtinlsni; and when not more than orie-and- 
«twenty years of age, he had already involved in ruin 
the daughter of one of our most estimable and honest 
peasants, Elise Coissat. After this scandalous allair he 
withdrew from the neighbourhood for some time. Sepa¬ 
rated thus from his ordinary companions, touched by 
the affliction of his mother, or perhaps moved by repen¬ 
tance (he was still very young), ho returned by degrees 
to a more regular course of life; and we ourselves, when 
he made his appearance again at the parsonic, happy to 
sec him thus amended, received him from^il^pic to time, 
and resumed our visits at the hous& of Madame Dc la 
Cour. From that time (this is now be.ttor than a year 
ago), this lady, trusting that marriage would be the 
means of fixing her son in that lionourable course of life 
she so ardently deshed to sec him pursue, eudeavoured 
to find him a wife amongst the young ladies of their own 
condition. I have heard that overtures on this subject 
were made to the parents of a young lady whose religions 
instruction you have directed—Mademoiselle Dupuech. 
However that may be, it was while Madame De la Cour 
was occupied with this design, that her son, certain of 
being opposed by her in the views which he had already 
secretly formed, concealed from her with the greatest 
care the new attachment which had sprung up in his 
heart. 

This young man had lost sight of Louise while she** 
was yet a child. He mot hei’ again a young woitvau, 
unithog to the graces of her person the attractions of at re¬ 
fined and delicate mind, and that sensibility, full of modesty 
and reserve, which often chams more deeply, and exer¬ 
cises a more sudden empire over, a young man who is not 
a stranger to vice, than -oyer one who clothes all women 
alike in th^ spotless mantle of hia own purit 3 \ He became 
strongly attached to her, and so much the more deeply, 
that, already obliged to control himself before his mother, 
and dreading to awaken the jealousy of Charles, whose 
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sontiracnts he suspected without as yet fcajing liis 
rivalry, he dissembled the passionate feelings which filled 
his soul, awaiting the time when ho should make himself 
acceptable to Louise, and dazyJo Monsieur Heybaz with 
the prestige of his rank and opuhmec. Under the in¬ 
fluence of these sentiments he entirely reformed his life, 
gave up all acquaintance with disorderly companions, 
and resumed his connection with that class of society to 
which his rank gave him access. Constantly occupied 
as I am with the care of my parish, I had not the oppor¬ 
tunity, or pfrhaps I had not the ability, to penetrate the' 
the designs of tliis young njan. Besides my own project 
in Charles’s favour was still only a wish, a hope born of 
that aftectioni^hich I fancied I saw subsisting between 
Louise and himself Above all, I was far from supposing 
that the only scion of a family rich and proud of its 
antiquity, could every dream of allying himself with the 
humble daughter of a couutiy precentor. 

Matters were in this state, when, last June, in conse¬ 
quence of several conversations which I had with M. 
Keybaz, I decided upon seniling Charles to a distance, 
and I confided him to your care. Charles set out for 
Geneva on the Saturday. It was on the evening of the 
same day. th^ M. Knicst De la Cour, meeting M. lleybaz, 
who was walking alone in the fields, acebsted him, 
engaged him in conversation, and, whether he had formed 
his plan beforehand, or whether ho was tempted by the 
opportunity, and carried away by his warmth of feeling, 
he spoke of marriage, and asked him for Louise’s hand. 
^M. Heybaz, without being influenced by the rank or 
richis of him who made this demand, did not hesitate n 
moment to answer by a refusal. He had pi’cscnt to-his 
mind the past irregnUrities of this young man’s life, 
the unfortunate daughter of the peasant Coissat, and be. 
felt in his heart a just and natm-al repugnance to make 
any compromise •with vice. Moreover, ho entertained 
too high an opinion of his daughter to believe that sliie 
would ever place any consideration abote a stainless 
morality and a justly honoured reputation.. The, young 
man felt deeply humiliated by this refusaL He insisted 
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upon knowing the motives for it; and M. Reybaz, with 
all his brusque sinqciity, did ndt conceal them from him. 
They then separated; M. Reybaz persisting in his refusal, 
and M. Ernest in bis protestations of love for Louise, of 
entire reformation in himself, and of hope that time and 
reflection would change M. Eeybaz’s determination. 

You already know, my dear brother, how on the follow¬ 
ing day, hearkening to the pious appeal of charity, M. 
Reybaz, who had just refused his daughter to M. De la 
Cour,* generously bestowed her upon my poor Charles. 
We agreed together to keep their projected i^iion a pro¬ 
found secret. Many motives .conspired to render it om' 
duty. Charles’s youth, the uncertainty of his future 
prospects, and, looking still further, ^tho d^^i-irableaess of 
postponing the mtuTiage until he had been consecrated 
as a minister, besides other reasons. But however great 
our precautions on this subject, something of the engage¬ 
ment entered into by M. Reybaz has transpired; and, 
without a single person in the village being able to ascer¬ 
tain the exact truth, eveiy one suspects that Louise is 
promised to Charles, and thd daily arrival of letters from 
the latter, has not a little contribnted to confirm these 
reports. It is these very reports which, having reached 
the eai'3 of M. Do la Cour, have induced hiifi to take the 
recent step to which I alluded at the beginning of this 
letter, and the efiect of which was to deteimine me to 
write to you. 

After the refusal he had received, the young man, who 
appeared only to grow more ardent and more passionate 
from the veiy obstacles which he encountered, confided 
everything to his mother, m^g her to adopt "his 
views and to second his desires. But he was unable 
to succeed. This obscure tdlianbe shocked too deeply 
this lady’s pride, her aristocratic prejudices, and all the 
feelings and habits in which she had been educated. 
With the firmnes$ of wounded pride, Bhe positively de¬ 
clared to her son, that he should never obtain her consent 
to suc4 a union, while the latter, relapsing immediately 
into the rebellious spirit of his ungoverned days, declared 
in his tiini, that he could do without itj and that be 

' 9 
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would never many any other than Louise. When, sub¬ 
sequently, he heard it reported that Louise was engaged— 
that she was engaged to Charles, the foundling adopted 
by M. Pi'cvcrc—he gave way to tlic most frantic bursts of « 
disappointed passion and humbled pride; and in his fury 
he did not even spare his mother from his reproaches. 
Resolved to clear up all his doubts, and to strike a final 
blow, he took the opportunity on last Thursday, when 
Louise and myself were absent from the parsonage, to pre¬ 
sent himself there, and obtain an interview with M. Reybaz^ 
The young man had apparently traced out for himself 
a line of conduct .which he* designed to pursue. He con¬ 
ducted hlnjsdlf at first with great moderation and address, 
and displays?' considerable ability in renewing, in an 
indirect and cautions manner, the proposals to which he 
had on the previous occasion received a formal refusal. 
M. Reybaz soon thought it better to interrnpt him, saying 
that to the same request ho must make the same reply; 
and afterwards requested him to speak of other things. 
Upon this M. Ei-ncst, suddenly laying aside that tone of 
calmness and moderation which ho had at first imposed 
upon himself, bimst into a transport of passion; tears 
gushed from his eyes, and, humbling himself to the most 
m-gent supplications, he at last threw himself on his knees 
before M. Reybaz. The latter, without being in the least 
shaken, said to him: “Yon would sooner move a rock; 
let this answer satisfy you, M. Ernest.” “ Say, rather,” 
exclaimed the young man, in a tone of rage and disdain, 

^ “ say, rather, that you refuse your daughter to M. Dc la 
Oo|j*, to bestow her upon M. Prevere’s foundling I” “ It 
is possible,” replied M. Reybaz; “and am I not at liberty 
io do so, since he pleases her, whilst you could not?” 
This expression, which, in the month of M. Reybaz, was 
simply ^e expression of truth, penetrated deep into the 
soul of M. Ernest. He turned pale, his fury gave way to 
an appearance o^the deepest dejection, and he withdrew 
without uttering a Word. I am ignorant if hc^has really 
renounced all hope, if he is more irritated than*discon- 
raged, if he is even capable of conquering that attachment 
which he has hitherto nourished in his bosom. AH that 
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I know is, that J have thk morning hcavtl that Ma«kmo 
J)e la Cour and her son have made arrangements for 
passing the winter in the town, contrary to their usual 
1 custom, 

It is this circumstance, my dear bi’Othcr, w'hich has 
made me write you this long explanation. I am wholly 
ignorant as to their intentions; bnt I fear the feelings whhsh 
this young man may cherish on account of his abrupt 
refusal, and I dread the result when he finds himself in so 
close a vicinity to Charles, and when he ma.}’ perhaps 
meet him in general society. The latter is a.varc of M. 
Ernest’s first proposals, but is ignorant, and I hope will 
over remain so, of these subsequent proc^'Hipgs. J f ho 
were, in any way, to hear of them, I should i!ar eveiythiug 
from his natural Impetuosity, aggi'avated by liis distress 
of mind. Jealousy, indignation, and alarm, would not fail 
to carry him away, and perhaps Iea<l to some collision 
between himself and M. Ernest, the consequences of which 
might be fatal. Never, assuredly, will IM. lleybaz fail in 
his engagements; bnt, even if he were, it certainly Avould 
not bo in favour of M. Ernest. But M. lleybaz considers 
himself pledged to Charles only so long as the latter, by 
his conduct, not only gives him every day increased 
assurance of his future steadiness, but morco\ cr, and above 
all, so long as he. docs not awaken in his mind his old 
suspicions, his secret mistrusts—even now scarcely stifled, 
and ready, on the first alanu, to resume all their former 
empire over his mind, without being controlled by any 
consideration whatsoever. It is here, my dear brother, 
that the danger lies—a danger that overwhelms me, qyery 
time that I reflect, on the one hand, on the unyielding 
nature of M. Keybaz, always upright in his views but 
obstinate in his prejudices, open to alarms, abrupt and secret 
in his resolutions; and on the otheJ’, on this young lad, 
■without experience, impetuous in his dis^nosition, incapable 
of calculation or management, u hose least error of conduct 
will comS under the searching eye of a father, at .the 
same thno full of tenderness for his daughter and severe 
and exacting towards a son-in-law, whose birth he always 
feels to be a secret offence and vexation. 
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Watcli over him, then, (liiriug this winter, aiidTabove all, 
at this prcsout crisis. Jvccp a close guard over the remai-ks 
which may be made in his hearing on the occasion of the 
arrival of the l)e la Coiirs at Geneva; sind, whenever* 
you perceive any gloom or uneasiness in Charles’s maii- 
noi‘, inform me immediately, in order that, whilst making 
him aware of circumstances which I should haA-^c prefeiTcd 
to keep concealed from him, I may at the same time oftcr 
him suitable injunctions and advice. Lastly, my dear 
bi'otber, I place the greatest dcpfendanco at all times upon 
the coun.s(^8 which you Avill yourself bostOAV upon him; 
and, now that LJ^avo madb you acquainted with all the 
circumstaiyjek I confide in yoiu’ vigilance and friendship, 
of Avhich yo'ilfjtavo already given me so many proofs. 

Ileccive, my dear brother, the expression of my regret 
for the difficult task I am imposing upon you, and of my 
wannest gratitude for the repose of mind AA'hich I shall 
owe to vour kindness. 

V 

PUEA^EUE, 


XL. 


LOUISE TO CHAULES. 

TIiP Parsonage. 

Youn letter has reassured me, Charles, and has explained 
your irreverence up to a certain point. It is not on 
«the master that it falls, but on the awkAvard servants, 
llojgevcr, respect for the sox ought always to be observed; 
and, since among all these gentlemen a lady is to bo 
found, I could haA’^e Avisjied that your satire had been less 
severe and moro courteous. Why feel angry Avith this 
lady for making intjuiries into matters connected with 
washing and soaj^? SVould you rather that M. Itapin had 
examined this question? For my part, 1 commend 
' Madame Dacier; and, if I Avei'e to learn yonrljlreek for 
the sake of making annotations and giving ray opinion of 
the autlior, I should confine myself, as she has done, to 
domestic affairs, to those Avhich can best be learned by 
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the practice of household occupations ajid in the shade of 
some obscure retreat. 

I was ignorant moreover until now that in these domains 
of learning, ladies were ever to be met with. The appa¬ 
rition of one of our sex in the midst of these commentators, 
appears to mo far more fabulous and unexpected than the 
appearance of Ulysses could possibly have been to the 
young washer-maidens. But who, then, is this Madame 
Dacier ? Tc what age does she belong ? Can it be to 
ours? Ought I to picture her to myself as young or old? 
Kobod like a muse or habited like one of onrselv6;s ? 11 aving 
learned Greek in consequence of being^ shipwrecked in 
Greece, followed by a long captivity; or el^o,^ as a matter 
of taste and to earn a living, or to^set astray? 

Knlighten me om this point. I am so ignorant, that 
this appears to me like some phenomenon, like some 
great accident of nature,' at which 1 am pci’foctly 
Btnpified. 

As for the story of Nansicaa, I think with yon that it 
is full of freshness and simplicity; and I am greatly in 
debted to you for having taken the trouble of' making so 
elegant an analysis of it for me. But Avhy arc things 
which appear so simple,, and conceived with so little cftbit, 
no longer produced in onr own days? Acd why, when 
they are produced, are they no longer invested with the 
same charm? Is it to their antiquity that they are indebted 
for their attraction ? Is it because the poet who draws 
Nansicaa, appeal's to be himself as simple and as youthful 
as the times which he describes ? This is the idea which 
I am inclmcd to entortaia, when I remark how, with so 
much more talent and skill, and having so many more 
models before them, those of our poets whom i have read 
fall short of that true spirit of poetry which makes itself 
felt even in your analysis. I one dr.y heard M. Prevere, 
speaking of Homer, say, “ He is the only poet snperior to 
every other, and the father of the greater number.” 1 
did not understand his meaning at that time; but on 
reading jour transports and your translation, I feel as if I 
could now bettei' enter into his feeling. And thus it is, 
Ghai'les, that, with the learned, we bccohie learned also. 
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Why, then, ;iro you so angry with Madarao Daoier? Hera 
am I following in her footsteps, and perhaps, withoat 
telling me so, you may be thinking irreverent things 
about me. ^ 

1 should love to devote myself to study, Charles, and 
the only thing which prevents me from doing so Is the 
fear of knowledge. Explain this as you can. When a 
thought a little more serious than usual pi'esents itself 
to my mind, I tremble and draw back. A secret voice 
seems to whisper to me that this is no affak of mine; it 
seems to m^^ck me and laugh at me vrrevererMy. It is on ‘ 
this account that 1 confine <,myself to the labours of my 
needle, to hg^aeii^ up the bunches of grapes to’ dry, to 
arranging tu«ilapplcs in the fruit-loft, and to directing the 
washing of the linen with at once mol's and less simplicity 
than Nausicaa the laundress; for if I do not go myself to 
the stream, 1 have not, on the other hand, a beautiful car 
drawn by mules to take me there. When I am queen of 
the earth, wo must see about furnishing ourselves with 
such an equipage; without, however, inflicting any injury 
on our poor ass, with whoso services you might have 
been contented in your royal prog<’Css, instead of disturb¬ 
ing tlie mares from their pastures. 

The wincs^arc barrelled, the cellars closed, and the 
evenings have become more agreeable again. While you 
arc reading Homer, we, on our side, are reading Le 
Messaga' Boitefux; and, for the three last evenings, we 
have been at the history of an avalanche, which, as you 
see, travels slowly. But my father, like many others, 
Wishes to understand eveiything fully, so that there is 
nsnlBy a prolonged discussion; without reckoning a ban¬ 
quet of chestnuts and new wine, which yesterday caused 
an interruption in our pifeceedings. It was my father who 
gave 08 this little suQirise. M. Prevere made one of the 
jiarty: he requested also that wo would continue the 
story before him;*he mingled in the conversation; and, 
.little by little, ho allowed himself to be beguiled into* 
'' narrating to us the most interesting anecdotes in the^world, 
adapted to the comprehension of • every one, even of 
Redard, who can understand nothing that is not as clear 

VOIi. I. K 
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and visible as the sunshine on the fields. I work and 
listen, happy in my love for yon, for M. Prevere, and for 
all the company, and thinking this scene wot^hy to bo 
compared with those the description of which has so trans- 
poi'ted yon, and without envying in the least Nausicaa, the 
princess of the Fhseftcians, her companions, or any one 
whatsoever. But if all poets are not Homers, neither are 
all our evenings embellished by the recitals of M. Prevere. 

But see how long I am detaining you. 1 do not expect 
any letters from you for the next frw days: devote your¬ 
self solely to your occupations; and, believe jne, the day 
on which I shall hear that you have succeeded, will repay 
me with usury for all the sacrifices I havey{ri;^de. 

Your affectionatd^r’*^ 

. Louise. 

P.S_I forgot to tell you the great news of the village. 

The De la Cours ai-e going to spend the winter in town. 
We have seen but little of them this summer, and 1 do not 
know whether they will even come to say farewell. But, 
whether they do or not, I can only wish them a pleasant 
jouniey. 


XLI. ‘ 

CHARLES TO LOUISE. 

Genei'it. 

Here I am a student, Louise; it is only since this morn¬ 
ing. Make this known, I entreat you, to your father, f 
have not courage to do so. Your postscript has thrown 
me into such a state of agitation and anxiety. 

These De la Cours!—I strove so to turn away my 
thoughts from them! I endeavouxsd to compel myself 
to forget that young man. I have put a strong i-estraint 
„on myself for a length of time, before venturing to mention 
the subject before you. Forgive me, Louise, if to-day 
1 suffer yon to perceive my trouble. Consider that I am' 
far from you; consider that you are all the world to 
me; and let not the feeling which distracts my heart, 
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ami makes it tremble at the most distant”^thought of 
losing its only and dear possession, appear importunate in 
your eyes! Moreover, learn what has given birth to 
these alarms. . ’ ^ 

I received, a few days ago, a letter from your father, 
containing some lines which it made me sad to read. He 
urged me to acquire a virtuous character and an honoura¬ 
ble reputation, to which he was sacrijk-iiig for you both 

rank and loealth. He made me feel—what I already felt 
only too bitterly—that I have nothing, that 1 am nothing; 
and he adtlpd these very words which I could not read 
without alarm :-|-“IfI preferred riches to an honourable life, 

I know Avhg»^?nal?e one, not far from hence, as happy 
as an angeiv,* heaven.” I wished to forget these words 
also, at least AVas’striving to do so,, when this portex*, 
Avhosc conversation ahvays serves to cloak a malignant 
curiosity, spoke to me of some i-eports xvhich were current 
on the subject of M. lamest, and of proposals made by 
iiim to M. Jleybaz. In connection with this, he showed 
me a bulky letter written by M. Prevere to M. Dervey, 
which the luesscugcr had just left in his lodge; and, lastly, 
this morning, your postscrijjt informs me that the Uc la 
Corn’s, contrary to their usual custom, are coming to 
spend the wigter in toxvn. IIow am 1 to intci’pret tliese 
unusual movements? Have any recent circiunstances 
induced this sudden resolution. Can any secret attempts 
have been made—unknown peihaps both to you, Louise, 
and M. Pi’everc—to dazzle M. Keybaz, already so little 
satisfied with me, and to shake his purpose? Bid not 
* you yoni’self tell me in one of your recent letters, that I 
mi^t possibly endanger all the promises xvluch ho lias 
made to me! Ah, Louise, relieve me I implore you 
from this anxiety! These shadows and uncertain lights 
seem horrible phanfpms which suiTound me! One word, 
one sign from you will make them all vanish from my 
view 1 • 

It is M. De la Com', Louise, who has aske^ for yotlT 
hand 1 From this day forth his vci’y name chills po with 
terroi’. I cannot persuade myself that a happiness which 
has been denied to him, can, by a miracle of Heaven, be 
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rescue*! iih;! M. Ernest De la (‘. .u ! — D.nv I sny it 
to yon—fi'om tills day forth I sliall liate liiml If I 
would be relieved from this agitation, I must turn my 
, eyes away from liitn, from the place where ho is, where he 
dwells in regret for yonr loss, or it may be perhaps in hope 11 
M. Ernest De la Cour—at the idea that after this first re¬ 
fusal he has attempted now proposals, I feci a sense of 
outrage, a transport of despair and f'uiy boiling in my breast. 
Why do they come to town? lint no, 1 am uttering 
senseless ravings. The very fact that ho is withdrawing 
to a distance from you and from your father ought to 
make me rejoice. Here I skill sec liiui and sliall not 
fear him. Write to me, Louise, I without 

mystery, without concoalmcnt, tliat^your lines may 
put an end to tlicrfstate of torture in wliiili I shall exist 
until 1 receive them I 

V. lIAKr^E.>. 


XlAl. 


TO ClJAUlvKS. 

’llie ParAiiitui;r. 

IvEALLY, Obavlcs, \our last letter is a lis.^ic of follies; 
you must be raving. 1 shall never write yon another 
postscript again. Moreover, you reason after a strange 
iiishion. You have made a rival of Al. Kmest: so far 
I have nothing to sa}'. AVhen ]ieople Imagine romances, 

I think it a vciy suilable step to introduce a rival on the 
stage to animate the scene and siijiply the narrative with* 
advcntiu'cs. 13nt when this rival subsccpiently leavoiPthe 
place and withdraw^s to a foreign shore, 1 am quite nnablc 
to comprehend your despair; thd romance is spoiled; it 
no longer possesses either common ^eusc or any resem¬ 
blance to truth, and 1 perceive too plainly that the author 
is di-eaming when he is inditing his pag^s. 

* I shall#certainly reply to you without mystery or con- 
cealmegit, but you must not expect me to invest this 
affair with more importance than it deserves. I know 
absolutely nothing more than what you know yourself 
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equally well, and it appears to mo that if M. Kinest had 
thought proper to make the proposal wliich you suppose, 

I am the person, one would think, to be consulted in 
the matter. 1 think, however, that you do injustice 
to M. Ernest’s delicacy, injustice to iny father’s integrity, 
injustice, Charles, to me; since, oven wei'O those phantoms 
of your brain real demons, they coidd not have the 
slightest power either to trouble or alarm you,' if you had 
confidence in my tenderness as )’ou ought to have in my 
discernment. 

But I wiy say still more; the departure of Madame Do 
la Cour and hm son appears to me a very desirable, 
if not a noa^SiRafy arrangement. They now scarcely < 
ever visit m-,* and they must naturally have felt some 
mortification ift my father’s refusal, tn this position of 
affairs, I can imagine no project so natural for them to 
form and to execute, as this which appears to you so 
strange, so unheard of, and at the bare mention of which 
your imagination takes the field iu such dark and 
stonny weather. Charles 1 your apprehensions make me 
smile and we<>]» at the sapic time. I am touched by your 
alarms, and yet 1 cannot help smiling Avhen I discover on 
what they are founded. Let every one then pursue his 
own way aroijjul you, let M. Champin receive letters in 
his lodge. Jet him even be carious, as they say all thoso 
of his profession are, and returu again as quickly as you 
can to that peace of mind which it is your own pleasure to 
disturb. 

Madame De la Cour came to-day, unaccompanied, to 
take her leave. M. Preverc -was not at the pai-sonagc, 
andit devolved npon mo to receive her. Her health, she 
told me, required that she should spend some time near 
her physician, and she ^vlshed also that her son shonld see 
a little of the world.. Afterwards we talked of the rain, 
the snow, of fruit-preserving, of the gardener, and the 
greenhouse, and, festly, about a young kitten which she 
entrusted to my cai‘o during her absence. If, then, youF" 
porter had informed you that Madame De la Cour hjd paid 
a visit to the parsonage, ^vithout adding that it was to 
consult me rcs]>ecting the education of a kitten, yon 
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would not have failed to add this circumstance to all those 
other extJ'aordiiiary circumstauccs which you have already 
discovered, and to read in it the secret of your destiny. 
Yon see now what it is, Charles, to have any connexion 
with iihantoms. Break off your acquaintance with them 
quickly, I conjui’o you; chase away these angry suspicions 
and these feelings of animosity which you so unjustly 
cherish against M. Kmcst. 

In the midst of your preoccupation of mind, you pass 
very lightly over an event which has caused us here the 
warmest satisfaction—I mean your promotion to the 
position of a student. I annoimced this j|teUigencc to my 
father, but I was sorry at not being abl^Q|^oinpany it 
with any dctfiils, when these details., I amymain, would 
have interested him, bo.sides rejoicing mo. Mr. Prevere, 
on his side, asked me all sorts of (luestious, which embar¬ 
rassed me so much the more that I dared not give him 
your letter to read, nor relate its contents, which I fre¬ 
quently do. Another time, Charles, you Avill take into 
consideration this situation in which I dread to be placed, 
and you will remember that it is.only just that a part at 
least of your cheerful and interesting communications 
sbonld be such as can be conimnuicatcd to those by whom 
I am surrounded. I’his would be an enjojwient to them 

whilst it would double iny pleasure. ..r v 

• '■ 1 our Louise. 


XLin. 

CHAMPIN TO KEYBAZ. 

Geneva. 

\ 

You have kept yonreelf buttoned up close, ficyha/, on the 
subject of the notable; and if in your dozen lines there is 
matter for conjecture, there is none wherefrom to extract 
.Anything certain. You were at perfect lAcrty to do so, just 
ns a man tin his own house is at liberty to slam the door 
kJn the 'face of an inmate W'ho skulks about to play the 
avos-dropper. Only* you treat an honest-hearted ancient 
athcr too much like an eaves-dropi)er—not that 1 am 
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{i[oitig to be angry at it. People have their hiunoura; 1 
atrokod the hair the wroiig way, it seems; let us suppose 
that I said nothing about the matter. Meanwhile ’tie to 
no puqiose that I refrain myself, as you advise me; 
tongues will wag uone the more nor the less for that; and ' 
as for commanding me to silence them, I would rather 
you would enjoin me to stop the Phone from flowing. 

Make them hold their tongues, Itcybaz? It was my 
wish to do so, perfectly agreeing with you that it is mischief 
that sots them a-wagging at such a rate, and knowing 
besides tha^ the ioiigue is at once the worst member, andl 
the best, as iEsop says: t\{e best when it lies still, the 
worst when j.i>J/;.*going—so I interpret the dictum. For 
what is tht%< igue but the trumpet of the heart, which 
in all the soni of E/e is crammed with slander, malice, 
high notions of self, and jealousy of others. And as ill 
i)attlc, while the men are falling, while the wounded are 
dying, while corpses bestrew the fields, a shrill trumpet 
calls to glory, and sends forth its lying flourishes, so the 
tongue, while that bad leaven is fermenting within, pours 
forth its gilded words, and circulates its lies 1 The tongue i 
—why it is sometimes the dart to wound, sometimes the 
rasp to wear away—always the mask to conceal. It is 
the seed, incessantly sown, of guile, of troubles, of mis¬ 
fortunes ; whereby you see that if you distrust it, 1 dis¬ 
trusted it before you. 

And it was precisely on this account, old follow, that 
I asked you in my last to tell me privately bow the matter 
stands in regard to these notables and your Louise, to 
'the end that, flinging the truth at those gossips, os one 
thrf^vs to dogs the prey which they have got scent of, I 
might glut them, and then that, satiated with their regale, 
they might turn to some other quarter. When Eve bad 
eaten the apple, shp did not pluck a second; so these 
gossips, once satisfied, will hold their tongues. Not sd 
by leaving this veil half drawn over the thing that wbetl 
their curiosity; they run round and round, bpt canned* 
raise it, they watch, they snuiF, they scent, and^ rathet 
than know nothing, they invent Already your daughter*! 
story is going the rounds of the heighbonrhood, according 
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to their version, when I had ratlicr it had been yours. 
However, once for all, this is }'our affair, and you had 
every right to do as yon pleased. 

I’hey say then that this notable is certainly M. Ernest 
^ Do la Cour, more by token, that, ci ossed in love and vexed 
at your refusal, he has left the jdace .and come to live 
with his mother in a house in the Oour-Saint-PiciTe, 
where they landed the day before yesterday. I myself 
saw the baggage standing before tlu^ door, and a skipjack 
of a footman, who only got into the w.ay and liindercd 
those who wero moving it. Wlule 1 was^there, this 
M. Ernest himself cume out; .and 1 was sorry on seeing 
his good looks, and all this fine fiiruitnfliPK-^ it was not 
your Louise who was to restore cheerfilhlPss to this 
cavalier, and to loll upon those coiiclies ail Covered with 
silk and gilding. Life is short, Ileyhaz, .and this lower 
world a lottery. To make you thus refuse the grand 
prize, it must have been at bottom very ricketty and 
worm-eaten, or how could any one imagine you would 

prefer to wealth .and condition, poverty and-and what 

else? since in fact your future son-in-law cannot tell 
whence he springs, nor you cithei’. After all, this also 
is your affaii', and you bad every right to do as you 
pleaacd. , 

Meanwhile, hero is vour future son dubbed student. 
Once among that crew, he will soon leaiai their vr&ya ; and 
if yon or M. Prevere apply yourselves to give him regu¬ 
larity and steadiness, he will lose them in less time than 
it took him to gain them. Student or rioter, they are all 
the some. To do mischief is their recreation; to hoot ‘ 
passengers, to annoy tradesmen, to ridicule old follA— 
these are their everyday amusements: to pell >vitli snow¬ 
balls an infirm or gouty person who is creeping past theii* 
den, is their exploit and their joy; t.o break windows is 
their daily bread. He looks to me like a brisk fellow 
who will do his full share, and who, foL- a long time to 
*cbme, wil^be much more of a rioter than a Levite of the 
Lord. For the pioiscut, however, he is quiet, because, 
jJ)eing but a novice, ho still believes it is only by working 
^hat one gets forwjird. Bnt before two months are over, 
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Le will he like all the rest of them, speuding his time in 
idleness, brawling, and mischief. 'J'hc other day, at their 
lesson in physics, they made an ass climb the stairs, 
some pulling him by the head, others shoving him at the 
tail, so that the donkey mounted aloft at last. When * 
the professor saw this beast among his scholars, “ ’Tis 
only one more,” said he; and, seating himself, he gave 
his lecture. It was well said, but in the mean time the 
milkwoman was seeking her ass in all directions, quite 
miserable, and in great danger of being beat or discharged 
if she did ijpt iind it in time. f 

For your guidance, ho l^nows of the atliiir conceniing 
this M.' Ernp^’ .Ar, endeavouring to puinp him on that 
point, I foutiy him shy, and much more disposed to learn 
something frdm me'than to tell me ^anything himself. 
Only, I could see that the idea of having this fine gentle¬ 
man for a rival is anything but agreeable to him, and that, 
for the rest, he is sensible that liowever little you may 
incline to his side, nobody could find fault w’ith you, or 
even be surprised at it. And I would -wager that he 
himself, at bottom, though ho takes good care not to show 
it, is satisfied tliat, as a father, you have a right to do so. 
When, to try Liin, I said, “ The report goes that Ileybaz 
intends to ghjp his daughter to M. Ernest,” 1 could plainly 
perceive, alarm in his countenance, rage in his eyes, and 
that, if he reckons upon anything, it is not on his right to 
be preferred to a gentleman of birth and fortune. At any 
rate, without allowing anything to escape him in the way 
of remark, “Possibly,” he replied, and hurried to his 
chamber. 

Tta for news, there is Jalabcrt, Samuel of that name, 
■whom you knew once on a time, going to marry his son 
to Gambard’s daughter* a sprightly lass, who will give 
him a pirn to wind.. Spiteful people say that there is no 
time to lose. They add that a certain somebody was 
going to marry hir, but it was discovered that he was in 
debt, and that it was the dowry he wanted to ipariy; gb** 
Father Gambard sent him a-grazlng, and turned Ins eyes 
towards Jalabcrt, whom he had before rejected. Jalabert, 
withont turning up his nose, accepted the offer, saying 
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that lie was imicli obliged into the bargain. The wedding 
is to bo on Monday. 

On the other hand, here is my girl has been ogled by 
a shoepfaced admirer, to whom I shall give her by-aud-by; 
although indeed there is no risk in making him wait, 
being at once a pedagogue, starched stifl’ with morality, 
and a godly fellow quite pniFed up with catechism. For the 
rest, stupid as a block, but of the wood tliat lambs of 
husbands are made of. lie has set up a school near here, 
where, by braying oat his gibberish abont geography and 
the four rules, he contrives to pick up a hnndrgjl loiiis per 
year; and, besides, is looking out for a noth er house, not 
having room enough. In the (•venings,^!ft*jil^d to drop 
in on the strength of a cou.'^in of mine wlpMntroduced 
liim. Tt was then .that he began to g’lower Ills eyes on my 
(Catherine, as if they would start out of his lieiul; until at 
lust I said to him, lUinlieu! friend, translate these 
oglings for me—1 don’t like this secret game.” The poor 
devil started with fright. “Nobody is going to eat you,” 
I added, on seeing his frightened look; “but make your 
request, or leave us at peace.” “ 1 do make it, Jlousicur 
Chainpin,” he stammered out. “ Well, I agree to—con¬ 
sider of it.” And there the matter rested. 

What still stops me is that my Gatherinc ij^a meek one, 
while what is wanted here is a Trojan, who would wear 
the breeches. Ihickled to this milk-soj), and, pretty as she 
is, they would build me up an endless line, and find them¬ 
selves lost amidst this heap of chickens to hatch; so that 
a hundred louis, which would do well enough for a couple 
of brats reared with crusts of bread, will be no great 
things tor filling eight or ten squalling babies with tlnffat 
of the land, such as my girl, out of foudness lor the cubs, 
will not fail to do, and as the other, with all his texts 
and passages, cannot gainsay. Howo^'er, Ileybaz, 1 think 
1 sh^ make up the match, seeing that I shall be there to 
goveni, and feeling besides that 1 meat to lend, rather 
Wftn give,,my daughter; insomuch that any son-in-law 
who shojdd be disposed to stir her up to rebel against me 
would not suit me. It is certainly because I incline to 
this one, that, by allowing him to visit Cathci'ine, I am 
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aiding and abetting in depriving myself of her; since, to let 
frait ripen withont looking after it, is consenting to its 
being eaten. They see one another, therefore, every day; 
she not refraining from billing and courting like any turtle¬ 
dove to my very beard, and he, not daring to coo the 
least In the world in my presence, for fear I should launch 
out upon him. But I «lare say, when I have turned my 
back, the chap can find hia voice; and it is my opinion 
that, in his school-room, when cock-a-hoop with thinking 
of her and fuddled with love, ho must make wild work of 
his grammar and blunders in his additions. Nevertheless,! 
he is not a map to wrong them of a minute’s time on 
account of ^^‘cdnrtship; and I might, without fear, set 
ray watch by his copiing, which is in the evening, ten 
minutes after*six o’clock, allowing jushtiine to dismiss his 
class and to walk hither. 

It is a long time, ancient, since we had a chat togctlicr, 
and I owed you this confidence in order that, at any mo¬ 
ment, you might learn without surprise that Cupid is busy 
with us too. 

And now I must leave you, to open to some olio who 
has been ringing for this hour past 

Champtn, Jean Maiic. 


XLIV. 

CHARLES TO LOUISE. 

Geneva* 

Your letter has arrived, Ixmise, and it has not only bronght 
me"^ peace, bnt overwhelmed me with joy. This, then, is 
the end and issue of that affair? You are sure that they 
are leaving you without any covert attempt, any secret 
hope, and as if for the pnqiose of showing that they think 
no more cither of you or me ? Heaven grant yon may bo 
right 1 Let thes5 things only be tine, and, after having 
been frantic with sorrow, I shall be frantic with happineSS.' 
Let them only forget you, and I shall be only too d^gbted 
to forget them I Let them never rctnrn to the parsonage, 
and I will love them tenderly I 
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You joke me, Louise, about these phantoms. No; I 
shonlcl not tremble before a dozen robbers fully armed, I 
should rush upon them, and, if it were to save you, I would 
overcome them single-handed in my furj’. But these 
cruel visions, these shadows which glide through the sur¬ 
rounding gloom, and which I perceive without being able to 
seize them—ah I these make me shudder. If I am not 
guarded by the talK-»raan of your woi’ds, they shake my 

inmost soul, they overwhelm me, they make me their prey. 
Even now it is an easier task for mo to turn away my 
eyes from them, than to ceiuic to look on thgm w ithout 
toiTor. . ^ 

Aiul then, Louise, here is this poi'fHf-j*^ friend of 
your father’s, wdiose remarks, w'hose countenSlice, whoso 
vicinity, keep me alw'ays in a sort of uneasiness. This man 
W'cars a sort of sinister appearance to me: he informs mo of 
things which I had better have remained in ignorance of, 
ho qnestiojis me in a treacherous fashion, and he watches 
me with an air of suspicion and malevolence, lie is a 
sort of phantom of desh and blood, which haunts my cell, 
and from whose clutches, did it depend upon myself, I should 
long ago have witlidrawn. You say that all those of his 
profijssioii arc inquisitive; but they arc not all, like him, 
penetrating, sarcastic, supple, and ill-natured, l^r my 
])art, I am astonished that he can bo a friend of ]\f. 
Keybaz, who is so full of uprightness and integrity. 

The De la Cours arrived on Wednesday. They have 
taken up their abode in a large house in the Conr-Saint- 
Pierre, beside the Temple. Stationed in a neighbouring 
street, I saw the cai's witli their luggage stop in the square. 
Although at some distance off, 1 recognised their ser^nt 
Jacques, and I waited some time in the hope of perhaps 
seeing M. Ernest leave the house,'and feeling more tran¬ 
quil after I had seen him; but perceiving the porter hover¬ 
ing about the place I withdrew. Among the furniture I 
recognised the beautiful dmwing-room* couch with the 
TSuopy, a;'ound which in our childish games we have 
so often gambolled. Shall I confess it—the sight of this 
rich artide of furnitui'o aroused a painful feeling within 
me? I gazed with anguish at the passers-by gathered 
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aroiuid tin.* card. Their observationd, wliich X was too 
fai- off to liear, seemed to be the expression of a com¬ 
parison overwhelming for me, favoural)lc, llattcriiig, and 
powerful for M. de la Oour; and if 1 could have torn 
out the eyes of that porter, who stood apart, gazing atten¬ 
tively at the scene, 1 should have done so with delight. 
In the evening I returned to the same place: there wore 
no longer either cars or passeugers, and 1 was iUrcady 
beginning to feel much easier, when, on returning home, 

I found youi’ letter. 

I'havo rpad it ten times over. 1 csirry it to the class* 
with me. If I ^vere to lose it, I should believe myself 
abandoned.,/?,'ftiu’’yct, dare I confess to you, Louise, that 
I do not enjuy entire security? 1 require, J think, that you 
should laugh Itill more at W'bat you cal], my folly. I have 
the folly to fear*those after-reflections which your father 
may make, those which may be suggested to him, those 
which people wdll not fail to express before him, wlica they 
know that he has refused his daughter to M. Do la Cour 
in order to give her to Oliavlcs. I have the. folly to be 
((lavinced that M. Dc la Cour, if he truly loves you, if 
he has ever had an instant’s hope that you might be his, 
Avill never bo aole to forget you; that, alter loving you, he 
can never loVjji another, can never tear your image from 
his heart, can never cease, if not to cherish the hope of 
having you as his wife, at least to adore you ui secret. 
And this feeling have I not a right to take umbrage at, 

T who am destitute of every advantage?—I who am soli¬ 
tary, without parent or relative, threatened on every side 
cither by a contemptuous prejndicc or an insulting pity?— 

1 ^fRo am nothing but through JI. Prevere, to whom you 
do not belong—nothing, but through you, who do not 
belong to yourself ? ’ 

I say more than J Avislied to say, Louise, more than is 
fitting towards you or salutaiy for myself But, on con- 
tcmplatuig my mthci'able conditioii, I become the accom¬ 
plice of those who disdain me: my pride abandons mb','' 
and I can no longer fancy by wbat miracle from |Ieavc& 

I have in Louise a guardian angel; a good genius, and, 
still more, a fncud and a betrothed bride. Then it is that 
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from my lonely condition my fear springs. Ah I how bitter 
is such overwhelming happiness at the moment when it 
seems thus vanishing from our grasp, and so little merited! 
But lot me cast aside this gloom; let me rather read over 
again your dear lines, your gentle reproaches, your compas¬ 
sionate mockeries, so admirably calculated to restore mo 
to peace, and to renew my courage. 

You blame me, Louise, for passing so lightly over these 
November examinations. They are already too far past 
for me to return to them now. This first trial is trifling; 
and when, after having answered a few questions, I found 
that 1 was a student, I was o little disappointed to sec 
what a trifling change had taken platle'^ti^iu me, and 
how little pleasure I experienced. On the followiog day 
1 commenced a new course of life, moni laborious, but at 
the same time more interesting, than that*which 1 hitherto 
led. Our classes are varied and numerous, and this mode 
of instruction is far more animated than that derived ft'om 
books. After receiving four or five lessons, I carry with 
mo sufficient to occupy my mind for the remainder of tho 
day, to digest, to imdcrstand, to commit to memory; and I 
ondoavom', as far as possible, to take an interest in the 
subject. I have been tolerably Successful on some points; 
and what encourages me is, that, having questioned 
two or three times, 1 have been fortunate enough to 
answer sufficiently well to rexoivc from my professors tes¬ 
timonies of their approbation. Tliis alone, Louise, is 
already sufficient to fill mo with ardour; judge, then, if, 
when I think of your father and what he expects from 
me, and of my future holies of happiness which are^ 
yours also, there can bo any need of other stimulanlS to ' 
excite mo to perseverance and ambition. Nc, Louise; 1 
am intensely anxious for all that* can elevate me, for all 
that can raise me in the opinion of tho world, and prove 
to all that 1 am as capable as another of striking out a 
career for myself, of disringuishiug m 3 ^elf, and acquiring 
general esteem. Only let your good father not be too 
impatient, let him not bear too bard on me with lus mis¬ 
trusts, but endure with patience those faults which I will 
endeavour to correct, and he shall see whether or not 1 
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know Ilow to appreciate and be grateful for liis goodness; 
and if, after having excited his displeasure, 1 shall not 
become a sou who will honour and cheer his old age I 

ClIAU(.£S. 


XbV. 

LOUISE TO CHARLES. 

The Pursonagp. 

I B-EEL tha^ I have very little power, Oharles, to combat ' 
follies to which T am uidebted ibr such sweet testimonies 
of your atrOfiShJ and such dear assurances of your 
intentions, l^oiir fears afllict me, I hate the unwortliy 
manner in wlrich you speak of yourself, and yet it is an 
infinite enjoyment for mo to receive these fi’ee out-pourings 
of your licart. 

You wish me to laugh at you again, but mockery is 
not to my taste; I do not acquit myself in it with much 
grace, and to-day I am, 1 know not why, disposed rather 
to tenderness than raillery. I will not, any more, discuss 
seriously the causes for your anxiety; that would only 
be to inspire you with the belief that in my eyes they 
have some shadow of foundation. I shall only tell you 
tJiat you know nothing of my father if you think that 
any consideration on earth could induce him to bestow 
his daughter on a young man whom ho did not esteem. 
Neither arc you much better acquainted with the cha¬ 
racter of M. Enicst, if you suppose that tliis young 
:jan, inconstant, indolent, and born in the midst of 
lu^ry and opulence, would be capable* of retaining a 
strong and enduring attachment for an obscure country 
j^rl, without any pretentions or attractions; and, lastly, 
you do mjustice to this country girl, if you suppose that 
she could thus be disposed of without her own inclina¬ 
tions being consulted. Unless, therefore, you doubt 
Louise herself, of all the clouds which you have drawh”* 
together there remains not a single trace, and now. behold 
the firmament once more extends over us its serene and 
azure canopy. Leave this poor porter thdn in peace, 
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against wlioiii you nourish so extraordinary a resentment; 
leave tliosc by-i)assora, leave tlii-^ <;onch, of which yon 
have almost made a four-footed phantom, and take good 
care not to tear out anybody’s eyes, even when every 
I'acility is off ered for your so doing. 

I thank yon for the details which you have given mo 
at the end of your letter. They have filled me with joy 
and ambition. It seems to me as if it were I myself 
who had received all these testimonies of approbation. 
I glory in tliem, and they encourage me. The reason is, 
Charles, that these successes scenre that futuri/:y of which 
yon speak, and which is us d(«r to mo jw to you. It is 
for us two, it is for us four inmates^i^'jk^ parsonage 
that you arc labouring; and fur from being able to do 
without you, the /jommon happiness of alf is resting in 
your hands. With what hope, therefore, do I behold 
your generous ardour, you r earnest ambition 1 How deeply 
I am touelied by it, how highly honoured, and how 
entirely does it free me from all my anxieties. 13y these 
means, rest as.sured, you will rise in my father’s esteem, 
you will conquer his favourable opinion, and gain his 
whole heart. And then what happiness I what pare felicity 1 
Ah I Charles, you sec how entirely I also open my heart 
before you. My fears arc not of the snnig character as 
yours. They are centred neither in ray father, whose 
honom* and integrity I know, nor upon M. Ernest, who 
is almost n stranger to me, but upon yon, upon you 
alone, lest yom’ imprndcnco, your anxiety, some impulse 
of generous rashness, some aceidcut arising from thought- 
loss impetuosity, may arouse the unfounded but sincere 
anxieties which’my father feels on my account, and ^vlfich 
he will continue to feel until yon have actually entered 
on your proposed vocation. You see, then, why this zeal 
which animates you, this success which encourages you, 
arc causes of the liveliest joy to my heai-t, the source from 
which I draw a feeUng of real seenrit^ for you, tor me, 
“ftJr ns alii 

* 

I received jour letter yesterd^^^e I had with me a 
little orphan wbmn 1 am teach to read. 

The poor child, who naturally finds tholp^ur of spelling 
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out hor words exceedingly wcailsoinc, gazed aLnie with 
envy, as she saw me running over your letter with a 
glance of tlie eye. "^Vheu I liad finished my rapid 
perusal, she took the paper with the utmost simjdicity to 
endcavoiu' to do the same, imagining that the task must 
be easier upon a loose sheet of paper than in a largo 
book; but she was soon undeceived. '•‘It isM. Charles,” 
said I to hei% “who wrote that.” “He is very clover 1” 
“Do you love him?” “Oli, yes, indeed I” “Do yon 
know where he is?” “He is in the town.” “But 
where is tiie^town?” “It is where they sell the butter ‘ 
every Wednesday and Saturday.” “Have you ever been 
there?” * “And what did you sec there?” “I 

took care of the ass.” “And what did you do?” “I 
came back agaih.” “Nothing more?” , “OhI yes. On 
my way home 1 saw a pickaxe lying on the road. It 
belonged to Brachoz. 1 jiicked it up and put it on my 
ass. When we got to the fountain we both stopped to 
take a drink. Then cveiybody that passed said to me, 
‘Wliei*e are you carrying that pickaxe?’ ‘It belongs to 
Brachoz.’ And then further on I met Father Duruz— 
‘Where are you going with that pickaxe?’ ‘It belongs 
to Brachoz’—luiLil at last when 1 reached the villago it 
was dark nigl\jj. Then Brachoz’s mother was frightened 
when she saw me, aud cried out, ‘That is his pickaxe I’ 
and everybody said, ‘It is his pickaxe! ho must have 
taken a drop!’ and then I went to my straw and fell 
asleep.” - 

^ There is our conversation word for word. I am very 
lend of conversiug with this poor child. In listening to 
hef^ cannot but admire how sho learns and remai-ks just 
what it behoves her to remark aud to know. In the 
midst of this little circle'of thoughts within her compre¬ 
hension and suitable; to her condition, hor lice passes 
withont complainings, without coverings, without desires, 
without anxieties, IHthont her comparing her lot with that of 
others; and I ask myself if it is not doing her ansnjnryM 
enlarge her comprehension by teaching her to read^ or to 
increase the number of her wants by giving her a pair of 
shoesk In the mean time I am very careful not to change 

VOL. t. L 
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her ideas respecting the town, in which she has yet seen 
nothing but a market for butter, where the children take 
caits of the asses, and, as tlicy return, pick up pickaxes. 
The more 1 listen to the prattle of this poor little eroaturo 
the more it seems to me that I discover that Providence has 
allotted her portion to her, as well as to all, with a wisdom 
which disconcerts and bailies GUI’s, or at least mine. Slic 
is destitute, but she has uo necessities. Slic possesses a 
natural fund of gaiety, she has her o\vn little pleasures, and, 
above all, enjoys an immunity from sickness and anxiety, 
and when I see all this I become much morai timid in my 
attempts to do her good, for'fear of ibins lier ham. 1 
imparted my scruples to M. Prcverc. “Wfbt you remark, 
Louise,” replied he, “is so true thaty the loij^er I live I find 
it the more dillienlt to do good with the conviction that this 
good is real. There is only one point on which 1 iievor 
have any doubt, and that is, to ward off the approach of 
sill either from faniilics or individuals. All that you ow'c 
to this dear child is to confirm her in the virtues suitable 
to her condition; beyond that everything is dangerous. 
And yet it is hal’d,” added lie, “that w'C dare not do 
more 

There is one piece of nows in which you will feel a 
melancholy intei’est, Charles, and that is Ae state of the 
poor girl Piombet, who, us yon know, was betrothed to Paul 
Kedard. No latci’ than the last time that you were at the 
parsonage she seemed full of health and vigour; 1 remem¬ 
ber that she came to bid you good-bye. This poor girl, 
ever since the beginning of the winter, has been pale an(]f 
ill, and without anyboily being able exactly to te^ the 
natare of her complaint, it is sufficiently serious ta occa¬ 
sion the gravest anxiety. Her nyithcr was affiicted with a 
weak chest M. Prevere intends one of these days to 
bring her to the town for the purpose of consnlting one 
of the most able phy^ckns, if she does not get b^ter 
in a short time. Bat now all is ice snow, the pond 
is frozen *^to the very bottom, and we have groat fears for 
the vices. And yet, Charles, even here, while almost 
, every one is lamentiag over their vines or their fruit- 
trees, while the children of the peasants, shot ijp in 
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the house, crowd around the tiro for warmth, disOQptented 
tliat they are uot able to roam abroad as usual, my little 
orphan is as gay as ever. Her vines, dear little thing, 
will never occasion her the least anxiety, and the anow 
supplies her with amusement. In trotting to and fro, 
she mokes the imprints of her mbotji in it, then she counts 
the nail-marks, and finds a thousand other sources of enter- 
ttiinmcnt of the same nature. Her bed-chamber is tbo 
stable, where the cold rarely enters. When they milk, 
she has a draught of the warm beverage; when they eat, 
she always ftnds a crust of bread. Belonging to no one, 
she belongs to evei-y one; add each person employs her in 
a thousand iitVfe services which she performs to the best 
of her ability,^without receiving any thanks and without 
expecting any. in this manner this* poor little plant 
grows, thrives, and flourishes. The rain visits her, and 
the sun docs not hide himself from her. In truth, I 
know not whether she ought to envy the fate of any one 
whatsoever around her, and, to say the truth, she never 
dreams of doing so. May the Almighty, who has him¬ 
self appointed her little part in the great concern of life, 
preserve it to her I May He continue her in her contented 
activity, in her cheerful ignorance; and may I, her school¬ 
mistress, enddkvour to teach her nothing which could 
interfere with them 1 

I wont down to the village a day or two ago to visit 
the poor girl Piombet, and if the snow docs not afford me 
the same nesonrees in the way of amusement which it 
%does to my dear little orphan, 1 must acknowledge that 
other hand I do not sympathize with those who 
are unable to discover in it any charm. 1 love dearly all 
the four seasons; an eternal spring would weary me. 
But this sednded and domestic life of winter pleases me 
peculiarly. The wahn little cabins, scattered over the 
frozen fields, ghr^me the impreflsion of a peaceful con¬ 
tentment, of repose ^med by labour and rendered happy 
by the exercise of forethought. I cannot look at the 
smoke which rises from these cottage roofs, nor {R$e the 
haylofts loaded with the dry spoils of the summer, without 
a sentiment of the sweetest grathnde^ 1 cannot BiMen 
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without pleasui'c to the lowing of the cows, so wainnly 
sheltered in their snbterranenn abodes, nor fo the bleating 
of the sheep, which are held in captivity until the spring 
returns to renew once more the verdure of the fields. 
When the sun shines out upon such a scene, everything 
glitters, all natui’c spai’kles and rejoices. The fields with 
their carpet of the purest white, the trees glistening in the 
hoar-frost, tlic blue TDOuntains, seen os through a silvery 
mist, form a siicctadc of inconipai’able'splendour. It is 
precisely this spectacle which I have before my eyes while 
I am writing these lines, and I assure you, in*tlie presence 
of these beauties at once so majestic anitso winning, I regret 
not summer and its smiling flowers. I rcfl^too, that it is 
the season of labour for the students of th(^city, and that, 
reversing the example of the ant which accumulates its 
stores for the winter, they treasure up for the summer 
seasons of vacation, leisure for excursions into the country, 
and visits to the parsonage. And on this account it is time 


that I should finish this idle gossip. 


Louise. 


XLVI. 

THE ritECENTOn to CHARLES. * 

Tht Parsonaffe. 

Tbe fh>st contiuuing, M. Prevere, who was to conduct 
poor Piombet to town, caunot set out; wherefore I write 
to you coDceming a purchase which 1 reckoned on charging^ 
him with. The roads are buried in snow, and in ^any 
places the hedges quite covered, so that it is speedier to 
go across the couatiy than atteinpt to follow the paths. 
To meud the matter, the Bise of the day before yesterday 
has swept the heights bare and filled the bottoms, so that 
fcoi’s are felt for the vines. The almanac foretold this 
severe weather; but what is to be done? One cannot 
put the fields under glass; and when it is the band of God 
that (Kspenses fiost and snow, man cannot fight against 
it. But let Brachoz look to it 1 For, in this severe weather, 
a glass too much is enough to throw you iuto a slecp.from 
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which there is no waking. So they keep hiin_ at home; 
and for tliis fortnight past he has not been once to mar¬ 
ket, where lie could not have a dealing to the amount of 
two florins, without spending eighteen sous on the head of 
it for refreshment. 

This purchase is for a present that 1 intend to make 
Louise, namely, a warm, and at the same time a Sunday 
mantle; in order that in church—where, fi-om my place 
I can see her shiver under her shawl, and hear her voice 
tremble in the singing—she may be better protected from 
the cold. Ikir this purpose you must consult the ladies 
of the house where, you live? without however misleading 
them respecting Louise's condition; whom the co^so cloak 
that Martha wtjars, w’cudd as ill become as the furred silks 
in which Madame do la Cour is wrappsd. Three weeks 
ago I saw a lady from town, who came to hear M. Pre- 
vere, in a sort of accoutrement which comes up to my 
idea: it is a silk cloak, not gaudy, and lined with wad¬ 
ding, ill the form of a Capuchin’s robe, and having, like 
that, a hood, which sometimes falls over the shoulders and 
sometimes is drawn up over the head, with a clasp or 
ribbons which keep it together at the throat. I like its 
look and also its easy wideness. As for price, I would 
go, if needful, fc high as six or seven new crowns, wishing 
to have something good and furnished-looking, not frail 
stuff that tears, or that scarcely covers the wearer. And 
don’t forget to thank the ladies heartily, whoso services 
in this matter will much oblige me. 

1 now come to yonr letter, althongh of old date, and 
coitsvining certain lawyere’ arguments, the turn of which 
I don’t like. It is on the subject of your everlasting 
scribbling, wherein you ‘want to persuade me that the 
more French you write, the more Greek you will learn. 
If I had answered ^ou at the time, it is my opinion 
you would have ^bought my words harsh, not liking 
to see language abused. But I refrained till I should sec; 
by that examination of the 1 st of November hbw your 
practice M'ould turn out, in default of your reasoning, 
which is worth uothiug. This examination having passed 
to your bqnour, and Louise assuring me that you are 
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enconragcd by the favourable testimony of your profcssoi’s, 

I shall not return to that subject; and, as for your letter- 
writing, ao tbat bnsinesB, and consequently your profession, 
do not sniTer by it, 1 shall not concern myself about the 
matter. 

I have more to say upon the other point—to wit, the 
money which you are earning, on the strength of which 
you build up castles in the air, which prove how little 
yonr spendthrift disposition is yet amended, and your 
judgment brought under the rule of prudence. From 
that louU, which is still solitary in your drawer, you jump 
at one leap to a certain income of 1,248 flprins, and with 
that sodi you immediately support a famil^ I might look 
over these joyous conceits of inexperience, which your ago 
and the excitemeat of a first gain, excuse, if not justify. 
Bnt hero again, doubling tbe sum, which is a mere freak 
of fancy, you squander the whole in wedding festivities, 
forgetting that household establishment which was to be 
supported by it 1 Is not this spending your income befin^ 
it comes in ? And those things, which, in another, one might 
take for gaiety and fi'olics, are they not tn you scliemes, 
intentions, and a continuation as it were, in spite of your 
age, of tbe foolish intemperances of your childhood-? 
Thus, this part of your letter was far from ^pleasing to me; 
and I here once more repeat my advice, so often given, 
and which I should be glad to leave henceforward in 
quiet, as having served its turn. I have no fear of your 
ever becoming a raiser; yet even that disposition would 
give me less anxiety than the other. But I am in baste" 
to see you become careful, economiesd, having an qiw*. to 
the future, more ready to save than to squandm:, and 
recollecting that it is on the industry of our younger ^'cars 
that the comfort of onr old age depends. 

Louise continues well, thank God, amidst this severe 
weather. Jean Pierre, whom I sent up yesterday to the 
roof of the church to dear it of snow, let himself slide 
down thre slope, and fell from a height of twenty-five feet, 
without getting any other harm than the fright, of which 
he was soon cured by a glass of wine. He lighted upon 
the snow as softly os on cotton. 'Whercupon I snid to 
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him, “ Luckily the mountaiu was not high, or yon might 
have fared like those live men, who, as the ainmuac tells 
of, were so terribly mauled by tin; avalanche.” 

Herewith ai-e eight pocket-handkerchiefs, Avhich M. 
Ih'cverc sends you to complete the dozen cut out of his 
web; and take care not to mislay them, as you arc too 
apt to do. 


XLVJI. 

'CHARLES TO LOt’lSE. 

(wuneva. 

WiiAT a treasire, Louise, is your letter] What happiness 
is contained me in this morsel of paper! How well you 
know bow to tliink, to feci, to speak, to fill my heart with 
enchantment and admu'ationl That dear little orphan! 
'J'he poor girl riombet, the snow, the cows, the sheep, and 
the smoke which steals uj)wai'<ls from the cottage chimney 
—all appear to me dear and lovely the moment that you 
speak of them; because you can speak of nothing without 
the charm of your j^ntle and discriminating good sense 
animating an^ inspiring every word. In listening tO you, 

I am forced to confess that I neither know how to perceive 
nor feel; that I study bat do not think; and babble but 
do not talk. And I too am nn orphan! Ah! be my 
instructress, and let your delightful lessons be multiplied 
more and more! They charm me, they teach me that 
^^ch 1 could never learn from books. 

i shall think no more of M. Ernest, no more of this 
porter; away with phai}toms! I will keep before my eyes 
nothing but that future which you tell me is as dear to 
you as to me—that happy time when I .shall have con¬ 
quered, as you assure me 1 shall, the confidence of your 
good father, and^alned his heart, which has been so slow 
to love me. Ah! Louise, dread neither imprudences, db-" 
couragements, nor reverses; and if it is on me tl;gt your 
feara rest, chase them aAA^ay for ever! When you speak 
to me, I feel within me strength, determination, wisdom! 
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Speak to me often, it is ray only prayer, and then I can 
answer for myself. 

Imagine to yourself, Louise, that when I feel within 
me the courage and ambition whicli yonr words kindle, 
I ask myself if it be possible for any one to accomplish 
anything really good without being in love; and when 
1 see any of my companions incited by ambition to make 
more energetic ciTorts than the rest, 1 immediately fancy 
that he has already given his heart to some beloved one. 

And yet in truth I see but few w'ho appear to stand in 
this position. 7’hc gi'cator part pursue ther own little 
ways, without showing the Icjrst spark of the fire of which 
I speak. They attend the different classd^ between the 
lessons they munch cukes; after the lessons they show 
themselves upon the promenades; .in the ‘'evenings, with 
their hair enried and elegantly dressed, they dance, or take 
tea, or chat, or keep silent—all with the same air and the 
same indifference. One would imagine they were going 
through a series of forms, to w'hich they submit as a 
matter of course. After several years spent in this man¬ 
ner, they find themselves, some lawyers, others ministers, 
and others again simple gentlemen. Then they mariy, or 
allow themselves to bo married, and all is ended. They 
act in conformity with the usages of the po(.ition in which 
they are placed, and, if it is tolerably comfortable, they 
settle tranquilly down in it. 

1 sometimes hear this subject discussed, but in very 
different manners. There is a class of people who find 
this state of things eveiything that could be wished. Thcyi 
augur from it peace, happiness, and morality. They '•^.11 
these people a sober and steady generation. Othas de¬ 
plore this apathy, which leads to.general mediocrity, and 
which forms neither distinguished characters nor illus¬ 
trious citizens—^two elements which$ according to them, 
sire essential to the prosperity and existence of our little 
country. They say that ^ many, without donbt, may find 
li:^)pmes& in such a life; but that it is a selfish happiness, 
separated from the happiness of others, having its root in 
material enjoyments and not in generous and manly 
affections. They say that this vaunted peace is hcjlow, 
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that it it; but the t^lecp ot‘ the nobler passions, withoot 
which it is not worth while cither to entertain sTfeeling of 
just pride, or to cherish a love of country, scarcely oven to 
have one. And I am always of the opinion of this latter 
class, more especially when they are the last speakers. 

But these young men—if you only knew how they 
speak of the young ladies I Kxactly in the same manner 
that they speak of anything clso, Louise; just as they 
would respecting a iwctty object, an elegant article, or a 
well-dressed doll. ‘‘ She looked very avoU last night, or 
the other day. She dances nicely or badly, as it may be, 

I like the style of this one? I prefer the othei*. I did not 
dance, they w«rc all too ugly. I did not talk, it was too 
fatiguing.” Such is, the amount of good manners and 
good feeling,yieithcr more nor less; •such the chivalry 
which is to M found amongst ns, save in some few, and 
these much the smaller number. Js not this either very 
senseless or very singular? , 

I confess that, when I see all this, I sometimes fancy 
that the fault lies in the young ladies themselves, who are 
contented with too little. If, to win their affections, it 
were necessary to have obtained some degree of distinc¬ 
tion, would not such a motive arouse in these young men 
a noble and generous rivalry—a desire to please at any 
expense of pmns and labom-—a longing desire to distin¬ 
guish themselves—which would lead them to a very 
different mode of thinking and acting. Instead of this, 
such as they are they are courted and flattered; their 
, conversation is listened to as amusing; their preference is 
c‘ 4 |psidercd an honour. Well, they fancy themselves very 
delTghtfal, and I scarcely see how they can think other¬ 
wise. However, I Relieve I am abnsing them through 
jcalonsy, for it is qnlte true that 1 do not. shine beside 
them. In the society which I frequent they possess evciy 
advantage over me, and I cannot deny tliat my self-love 
is sometimes ma^e to suffer. 1 myself why 1 remain , 
in my comer while they flutter through the saltion; anti, 
rather than acknowledge the cause to lie in my own 
awkwardness or my own insignificance, 1 prefer to pro- 
nonqce the yonng ladies silly and the gentlemen empty. 
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Do uot suppose, however, that in my corner 1 am 
humble and envious! 1 may have an awkward air, it is 

true, but under that air is concealed pride and triumph; 
and, instead of envy, I assure you J feel nothing but pity 
and compassion for all who are not myself I For I think 
of you, Louise, and, comparing yon with all these yonng 
girls that 1 see—comparing my own lot with that of these 
young men—I tremble with joy in my corner ; and who¬ 
ever should place my blushes to the accomit of modesty 
woidd be gi-eatly deceived. 

Amongst these young men 1 know some who possess 
great merit, and whose friendship would be as flattering 
to me as it would be delightful. And‘it seems to me as 
if they looked upon me with similar feelings, for they are 
just those very fpw who appear to thiii'l least of my 
inferiority in so many ways to tlicmselves. 'riut I feel too 
acutely the distance which separates me from them, and I 
reply to all th§ir advances with a reserve which they can 
scarcely fail to take for coldness. Ah! how they are mis¬ 
taken, and how much would they be surprised if they 
could read my heart 1 No, nothing can be so amiable as 
the union of kindness and merit; and, looking at the 
world, 1 begin to think that true merit alone leads to true 
w'orth. Wherever such a union is not fou^d, vanity soon 
stifles the best impulses; benevolenee is banished by a 
host of little pettinesses; railleiy takes the place of wdt; 
and the desire of distinction is turned into an empty fop¬ 
pery, inflated by pride and jealousy. Many of the young 
men whom 1 see are of this class. Familiar with me in^ 
the classes of the academy, they no longer know me when 
we meet in the drawing-room; and I often perceive itiat 
the country lad and his history supply them with agree¬ 
able subjects of conversation when they are endeavouring 
to entertain the ladies. • 

It is through the kindness of M. Dervey uid these 
amiable young men of whom I have spSken above, that I 
Have been introduced a good deal into society. The circles 
here ate arranged accordhtg to a fixed scale of rank, of 
class, and coterie, and are never mingled together. But 
the vciy circumstance whidi ought to exclude mu ,flom 
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nil is jusl that which causes me to be tolerated. Unknown 
and unconnected as 1 am, people cannot assigir me any 
fixed rank; so that, sharing in this respect the privileges 
of strangers, I find inysoll' invited a little everywhere. 
These cotwies arc in the highest degree exclusive and 
jealous of each other; but that which amuses me is, that, 
while all, from the highest to thh lowest, accuse tiic 
coteries above them of ])ridc and aristocratic feelings, not 
one of them will open tlnir ranks to the coteries that are 
benenth them. 

I have tJild you nothing yet of all that I wished to say^ 
and here is the raessengei-,-who refuses to w'ait any longer. 
Tins woman atways comes too late and departs too soon I 

CnAPXES. 


XL VIII. 

LOUISE TO CUAULES. 

Tkv. Parsonage, 

Since I am not to w'Hte you any more postscripts, I shall 
iK’gin my letter wiiero 1 ought to finish it. Your expressions 
of affection aie sweet and welcome to me, Charles, and 
I enjoy themaaithout asking myself whether I deserve that 
you should show me such w^armth and tenderness; bat 
these enlogiums which yon mingle with them, make me 
feel both ashamed and embarrassed. Even if I merited 
them I should feel so; much more then do those which 
yon liave written to me make me blush, and I am almost 
^dy to ask myself what I can have done to bo treated 
thus like a distinguished person, and one who wishes to 
be thought so. Thi» is my complaint against you. Fray 
grant my request and do not repeat it. Were I not 
convinced that I can never become an object of observa¬ 
tion, iuid still less of admiration, yon w'ould frighten me 
terribly. I should scarcely have the courage to write to^ 
yon, or, if I did, it would be without freedom or openn&s." 

As for the rest, I shall not undertake thcjtask of 
refuting your chivalrous thcoiy lesiiecting the motives 
for.a generous ambition. 1 could suggest many others. 
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such as a disinterested love of virtiu', in rclif^ious minds; 
the desire of glory; the Avisli to sujjj)OVt a household in 
comfort; or, to descend still loucr, the desire to avoid 
dying of hunger. Ihit 1 am too much gratifit'd v. ith this 
idea of a young man offeiing his labours, his acquirements, 
his efforts, and, above all, his success, as a homage to the 
lady of his affections,* not to be convinced with you that 
of all motives, this is, if iu<t the most elevated, at least 
the most to my taste. I knov^ nothing in fact, so flatter¬ 
ing to our .sex, as the belicl'th d t^*' y are in some, altI k-huIi 
it may be in an indirect way, contributing to that su..ss 
which confers honour on yoiTi’.s. Ihit pray he a little 
indulgent to these gentlemen Avho cat ca.ke.flu the inter 
between their classes, while they . e Av.dting for Jiicir 
diplomas. What prevents you fi’om lookfi," on tlu'ii in 
the light of iinforlnnate individuals who cons'oie them ■; 
in the best way tliey can for not liaving a.s yet met wit 
to whom they would %vish to chain thems dves for life - 
chevaliers not 3 Tt jirovidcd for, and whoi.i consciiuc 
love has not deprived of their appctilco. 

As for the young ladies, ivhoni vou also treat severely, 
how can you expect from them that they should he able 
to distinguish merit, and, after liaving distinguished it, to 
encourage it also, if, as T supjiose, they ineif^y meet tlie.se 
young men at halls or in ])romeuades? Merit, Charles, 
in a young man, no doubt flatters and seduces onr imagi¬ 
nation, but it is because we see it appreciated by others, 
not because we are able to judge of it ourselves. Besides, 
be just, and consider Iioav many things arc of greater 
value in our eyes than merit, that is to say, than gufrl: 
acquirements or fine compositions, or a talent for public 
business; viz. gi-ace of manners,«aniiability ot chuiactcr, 
sympathy of ideas, delicacy, reserve—what shall I say ?— 
courage, actions stamped with nohlenbss or delicacy. All 
men of talent do not possess these advantages, and without 
them what is the highest merit to a young girl but 
tempting imit upon a beautiful tree, hanging from too lofty 
a bougt for her to be able to reach ? And are not they 
the wisest, peril aps, who do not raise their eyes above 
their own level, and 01*6 content with securing what is 
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witliiii their reach? Bnt I cannot help admiring how I, 
nho know nothing of that world in wltich you live, 
."iionld vet venture into it.-; arena to contradict voii. 

J aui better ac(iualntcd witli the ladies and gentlemen 
• f car village; and, in Irnt'i. liowiivcr little chivalrous 
; : r bo their conversation ami niannors, T do not \ ov 
w'l.’ther, taking them aUo'ictbii- their rustic gtillantry 
.b < ■ not cover a higher .!i of ..cntimcut than that 
«oM '.nd calculating g:diaiiii> which vou have described 
> ■!'*. .Aly fatlier, in a ;in isand respects, belongs to tho 
■ ''ge. ItWho is ,siipe'5(ii- lo the country peasants, it isi 
•( Mgh tlie energy (d ni.? character, and not Iroin his 
: .les, his huljits, or hi.-, condition. Well, Charles, I 
iC’' hear him 'peajt of his I’lieresa, my mother, who 
.. ' nothing b|^t a .siinplo peasant girl of Dardagny, of tho 
way ill whldli tlicir aiipiaiutanoe cotmnonced, and their 
ntlaclmient siirimg iiji, ivitlioiU heingnioved by these rarely 
.ccni’ibig couveiviuions to emotions at once of tenderness 
.Uni jV'pect. bet ■■•ntiy again, ' our too fi'eriucnt 

. ■'imrunication.s, as lie ihuiglit, ho w^ over tho history 
f ,hr visits Avhich 'hey paid cverv niuntli, on Sundays, 

1 lio.v their teuclc' ic.^s iiicrea'cd, although, as he says, it 
-.■•1 -ober in ;i.« in.ini'i, natio:'. “WMien we were together, 

• undorstooct CO'll '.ubv'r iiy ( ir lo iks: when aliscnt wo 
v\'*rc still united in thought. ^Vc botli of us carried with. 
, 1 .., ,-110 to her (!'ime.stic occnjiatlons, T to my labour in 
the iields, the I'oH.i of remembrance, and tho happy anti- 
(I lion of soon meeting ag.tin.” Can you imagine, 
itfa.ules, a inoui true and deep-seated feeling, not- 
x^^stauding its austerity, than that which these words 
give ^>ou the idea of? Would it be easy,.think you, to 
imagine declarations, gaflant and passionate expressions, 
which would contain more of poetic and delicate affection 
than these thoughts daring absence, and these modest and 
geutle testimonies of affection on meeting? They, in 
in truth, were two chosen beings, formed for each otherj; 
but still even the betrothed couples of our village—when 
thev love each other, and when it is not from motives of 
liiivrcst that they marry—recall the.so charming troits, 
and J am pei'suaded that their rusticity excludes neither 
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the emotions nor the delicacy of a sentiment which goutle- 
men and romances have so exclusivcily appropriated to 
themselves. That poor girl, J’iombetl will she ever 
recover these joys of the heart? J,)o you remember 
her last spring, on Sundays, how, dressed in her gayest ap¬ 
parel, and her hair neatly arranged, and still more adorned 
by her youth and freshness, and her manner at the 
same time so timid and so open—she alione amidst tlie 
village girls? Do yon remember, too, how alter the 
service she and I’aul lledard used to walk together liand 
in hand, and dis]>lay their simple tendernesiif bcfuiv the 
eyes of all around? Mow she is pale and feeble, and she 
weeps when they speak to her of the ^>riug which is 
approaching. 

I love without • knowing them, CharU*^ these young 
men whom yon mention, who rae('t yon with kiiulness, 
and to whoso advances I so earnestly wish that yon ^voiild 
compel yourself to respond Avith cordiality, llow true it 
is, as you say, that real talent leads to real goodness of 
heart; and that vanity, if it does nut degrade, at least 
corrupts the feelings, since it tends to stifle benevolence. 
Be assured that these opinions are so avcU founded in 
reason, that yon will be more likely to find faithful friends 
among those young men of real merit, eA^n .altliougii of 
lofty condition, than among vain and mediocre young 
men, although moving in our own rank of life. This is 
M. Prevere’s opinion, to Avhom I read yonr reflections on 
this subject, and who agrees iti their justness. To say 
the truth, I expected this; for it is the lessons you have « 
received from him, and the example which he has^jj“t 
before you, which doubtless contributed to suggest them 
to your mind. * 

Here is New Year’s Day, Charles, approaching very near 
ns. You know that I do not like tb wait for its amvat 
to make my little presents. Yon will figd, therefore, your 
qew-year’s gift herewith enclosed; it is a pnrse with tAvo 
tassels wnich I made for yon as soon as the word reached 
me that you were earning so much money. The one end 
is for gold, the other for silver. I fancy that for some 
' time at least this pnrse will be large enough to contaia 
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your fortune; but I have sent you, over and ab(Hce, a little 
colFer winch I have despoiled myself of in your favour, 
and which may perhaps at some feature period answer the 
purpose of a strong box. In the mean time, if you should 
happen not to have burned my letters as you receive them, 
I express a wish that yon should place them in the afore¬ 
said colfer, taking care at the same time to carry the key 
about your person—of course after locking the box. In 
this wat* I shall be relieved from certain apprehensions 
which N.- aeiimea cross my mind respecting these letters. 

1 inuglno iff possible that after you'have I'ead them, you' 
put them in your pocket, *and that sometimes perhaps 
V “ '.'uit that .precaution, so that they may fall into other 
hau.ls, and be read by. other eyes, than they were intended 
for. And syejlking of this, 1 most confess that I have 
never felt quite ceitain that, in the confusion attendant on 
your shipwreck, some paper may not by mischance have 
floated towards tho shore. If so. Heaven grant that it 
may have fallen into the hands of some orphan as illiterate 
as my dear little pupil t 

Your affectionate 

Louise. 


XLIX. 

THE PUECENTOU TO CUAMPIN. 

The Pareonage. 

iVj>Ar, when putting in order the year’s papers, I fonnd 
your last, and take advantage of my ink not being frozen 
to answer it. I am ofV ;^ion the poor people of the 
town mnst have snfferey jj^eliy from this cold weather, 
being shut np in theh: J^^ts by these northerly blasts. 
Here they have always chips and brushwood to burn, 
without reckoning*that it is the pom est who have thatch 
overiiead. Now thatch b^ide tiles is like wo^l beside 
linen. The poor and needy of the country, nighcr as they 
are to the hand of God, are nch compared with the indi- 
gest pf the town. 
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To come to your letter. I see that the idle gossii)a of 
your street still continue to talk respecting my Jjonise. 
What can 1 do to help it? And since the tongue, according 
to your saying, is the best thing in the world Mdien it is 
silent, and the worst when it is wagging, is it not much 
better for me to hold mine? Repeating once more, how¬ 
ever, that he to whom 1 have engaged my Louise is he 
who shall have her. After that, if yonr gossips please to 
invent a story and you please to listen to it, I may be 
vexed about it, but 1 cannot help it. 

Your portrait of the tongue, Champiu, iu which you 
allow your pen to take such high-sounding flights, J think 
true in cvoiy point, inasmuch as it is drawn from these 
gossips whose company you frequent. For it is of tlicse 
that you can say ti’uly that they rasp; tha/^ they blow the 
horn; that they sow poisonous seed; that, sxi ong the hours 
when they arc sunk iu sleep, they are serpents which dart 
without ceasing, .and at random—sometimes against rocks 
and brambles which they can harm not, sometimes against 
the tender flesh, which they benumb and poison. I do not 
deny that it is malice, self-love, envy, and the worst dregs 
of the heart of man, which furnish the venomous liquor 
for their stiiig; but I do deny that for such tattlers there 
is any prey which can satisfy them; and, (t'cu so, it ■were 
a cruel remedy; in or<ler to save the lamb, to cast it to 
the wolves which howl around the shecpfold. 

But, Chanipin, where your portrait limps is that it 
shows only one side of the matter; and you .are like the 
paiutei' who, having drawn a negi'o, cried out to thc^ 
by-standers, “ See how the men of this earth arc fajih- 
ionedl” For me, 1 hold to theisaying, and 1 csteemYuc 
tongue the host thing also—addmg, the fear of God 

restrain it and the love of our Saviour direct it.” 
Tongues? T know some simple tnd liarmless as the 
tongues of lambs. I know sober tongues, which abstain, 
prudent tongues which avoid the evil^ discreet tongues 
which save from harm. Tongues? 1 hear charitable 
ones whose every word is a seed of consolation and 
benefit, whose anger is to be feared only by the wicked. 
And, to follow that figure of speech to wliicli you rise 
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aloft, jnst as ia battle, whilst tho lying trumpets call 
the young men to death, there are priests who save 
the souls of the <lying, surgeons who raise up and who 
heal the wounded, women of the army who cai'ry about 
their flasks of eau-de-vie and bestow their care on 
those who need it, so, whilst the tongue of the wicked 
gives out sounds of lying and vanity, the words of the 
just spread around beneficent succour and healing reme¬ 
dies. ^Vhcreby you perceive in your turn that I share in 
your distrust; but before we arc of one mind on this head, 
you must guard yourself from straying, as you do now, ( 
from the old saying of ^Esop. Go to, there are others 
wiser and bettc» than tlic dumb. 

Instead, Champin, of seeking to know what matters 
neither to you ^'^or to any one whatever, and not even to 
me, whom no'notable has cither flattered or ovei'pcrsuadcd, 
I would mnch rather you would stop the youiig lad on the 
downward road of evil, if either his natural disposition or 
those vagabonds you speak of, should lead him to tread 
it. At the present time, I have no reason to be severe 
upon him, aud I trust that, seeing the nothingness from 
which he has sprung, this will be a powerful motive and 
a strong guiding rein to keep in tbc straight and sober 
path, which w-jll give confidence to all who know him; 
in place of giving way to pride and self-content, which 
the stain of his birth afibrds no ground for whatsoever. 
If so be that be attain to the vocation whereto he is called, 
without hinderance, that one which he has made choice of 
;^will redeem him from shame; for to be lowly and humble 
is^o stnmbling-block to being chosen a Levitc of the 
i^ord. It is in this harbonr, therefore, that 1 await his 
casting anchor, as in a/place of meeting agreed upon 
beforehand. 

I learn with pleasure, Champin, what you acqnaint me 
with concerning yonr girl, esteeming yon mnch happier at 
it than yon are wilTlng to let appear. For, notwithstanding^ 
all your mockeiy, I foresee in yonr future son^n-law a 
husband worthy of your Catherine, of whom 1 think well, 
and am truly desirous that she be happy. 1 see in this 
young man an honest lad; in the backwardness which yon 
voi.- 1. M 
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jest at, tliG reserve which is fitting for one who pays his 
court after an honest fashion; and in Ids regular behaviour 
a surety that he will bo steady and industrious, at once 
economical and desirous of rising in the world. And 
where there are lioncsty, industry, and aflection, what 
need is there that one should lead the other? And still 
loss, that it Hhoiild ho the woman, whom God has not 
fitted for so doing, having made lier w'cak and with 
breasts to give nourishment to her little ones. Tljcreforc, 
Champin, join this upiight man to your daughter, and 
in place of mocking, as your gay humour leac^s you, bless 
Heaven who permits you, foi; your child, a choice rich in 
hope and in .security, and does not bw’den you with 
the heavy cross it Inis laid on my shoulders, in calling 
me to supply a family and a home' to thr> lad whom it 
has not given me. 

Vonr alFectionatc 

Reyba/- 


CHAREHS TO THE PRECENTOR. 

Geneva. 

I FORWARD to you to-day, Monsieur Reybaz, the cloak 
which you commissioned me to purchase for Louise, and 
111 the choice of which I have been guided by the opinion 
of the Demoiselles Dervey, after having made them^ 
thoroughly aware of your w'ishes. They immediately 
said that the capnehiu mantle .wliich you had propped 
would not be suitable; and that,Vo avoid^Hindering herself 
remarkable, Louise must- follow the fashions to which 
they themselves confoim. I agree&l with them in this 
opinion, and you seo the result. The only thing, Monsieur 
Reybaz, is, that we were obliged to dAcecd by a couptO 
of crowns the price which you had fixed; but I suppose 
that you will not think tliis amiss, since, otherwise, you 
would have had one of very inferior 'workmanship. 1 
remember to have heard you often say, good article 
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is dear bat once/’ and I anticipated your wishes. Besides 
time pressed. 

1 entreat your pardon. Monsieur Reybaz, for those 
lawyer-like arguments which liavO displeased you. They 
were empty and worthless, and I recognise this, now that 
so mnch more occupied, I sec myself obliged to follow the 
very rule against which I rebelled. But do not suppose, 
that, worthless as they were, I knbwiugly attera^ited to 
blind you. I know not Iioav it aars that I persuaded 
myself firmly that in writitig more frequently I should 
be more frte from preoccupation of mind. As for the 
other accusation. Monsieur Jleybaz, Avhich you have 
made against '«ue, of Avasting money as soon as earned, 
I can assure you that you are mistaken. Wliat 1 said 
AA'as much mote in jest than sober earnest; another time 
I will strive to render my pleasantries more « popos. 
And to shOAv you that I mean to hoard as much as possi¬ 
ble, I have, in making a Christmas oftering to Louise, 
followed the examples of our peasants, who convert their 
wedding presents into a massive necklace of gold, which 
is stored past as a treasure in the household, as a provi¬ 
sion against old age or a time of need. I have therefore 
invested all my earnings in a gold chain which I have 
deposited in i^io secret draAver of a little workbox which 
accompanies the cloak, (md which I beg you to present 
to Louise, from me, at the same time. 

Since I wrote to you, Monsieur Reybaz, a part of my 
jesting has been nevertheless i*ealized. I ndw give four 
lessons each day, and for the last which I have under- 
ti^en I am paid so much the lesson, that is to say, a 
quaitCt of a croAvn per hour! It is in mathematics, which 
1 take far more plcasurtf in teaching than I did in learn¬ 
ing it myself. I might have still more tuitions if I 
liked, but, if I wish to advance on my own account, 1 
must limit myself to those I already have. 

For the first t?me in my life, 1 am going to spend Nerjv 
Year’s Day away from the parsonage. To m(f this is a 
cruel privation. I should have had so muOh to tell you, 
60 many good wishes to offer, so many promises to make 
to you aU, my dear benefactors I My heart overflows 
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with the desire of obtaiuiDg your approbatioR—^j’ourS, 
above all, Monsieur llcybaa. IIoav I long, in a single 
hoar, to overleap the next four years, so impatient am 1 
to give you a proof of my sincerity 1 Receive along with 
the most ai'deiit wishes tor your happiness, the expression 
of the boundless affection and deference with which 1 am, 
Monsieur Reybaz, your respectful and ever grateful 

-On MILES. 

LI. 

CHARLES TO LOUlStL 

Genem, 

r 

Here is New-Year’s Day past, Louise. most blessed 
year of my life has closed—the dawn of tuat sun which 
will brighten oil ray future destiny! Wlrat vows have I 
formed; what emotions of gratitude have stirred, have 
hlled, have melted my heart I How severely have I felt 
my banishment from you! Now that this day is gone, 1 
feel, in beginning the New-Year, as if, after having reached 
the summit of a hill, 1 was descending on the opposite 
side, and approaching the valley where my travels and 
my exile are to end. r 

Had I even been able to pause upon this eminence, 
and sit in solitude down to contemplate those heights and 
that route which 1 have trod, and the valleys which 1 was 
approaching; to enjoy the calin and solemn feeling called 
np by such festivals, when the heart, comparing a sorrow-, 
M and miserable past with a present full of felicity is 
overwhelmed with joy, and e:mands with transports of 
delight! But no: the New-YW’s Day of towns is a 
nuserable day. The people waste it in the bustle of 
visits, in fatiguing compliments, and in laborious idleness.. 
From eleven o’clock in the moiming until night, I em¬ 
ployed my whole time in complying*^ with the routine 
which custom has .established, and in fulfilling its cou- 
ventioaal duties. Madame Uervey was my instructress, 
aud 1 passively snbmitted to her guidance. In obedience 
to her orders I have therefore visited a score of people 
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who could have clone very well without me, wbild I could 
have done still better without them; and with a good 
number I left my card. What do you think of that, 
Louise ? These are people who have conversed with me, 
or who have invited me to their houses. I am grateful 
to them for doing so, and I would willingly shake them 
by the hand or salute them on both .chcclcs—but no such 
thing 1 I place n little bit of a card in the hands of theif 
servants, with wy name wintten on it, and, behold, I am 
acquitted of all obligation. Is not this capital ? or rather 
is it not moiTstronsly ridiculous ? But no: it is the fashion,' 
therefore it most be both s'ensiblo and natural, and what 
would appear Aonstrons would be not to conform to it. 
Ah, this fashion I When 1 am king of the earth 1 will 
send the stupir* wretch to the right about. 

I paid a visit to M. Dumont’s. lie himself obliged 
me to enter, when I would far more willingly have passed 
on; for he intimidates me extremely. As 1 was hnnying 
away, after leaving my card, I hcai’d some one running 
after me. It was the servant who had rashed in pursuit 
of me. The provoking fellow overtook mo and begged 
me to return; his master Avished to see me. Behold me 
then introduced and compelled to pay my compliments. 
“I wish, in tUc first place,” said M. Dumont gaily to 
me, “ to know how you atre getting on with your studies; 
and, in the second, to invite you to dinner with me 
on Tuesday next.” I endeavoured to excuse * my self. 
“You may name your own time, but yon must come. 
I shall have great pleasure in introducing you to a few 
fAmds whom yon will find veiy agreeable and profitable 
acquaintances.” The here idea of this meeting brought 
the colour into my cheeks. “ You are afraid,” said he, 
on perceiving my embarrassment; “it is time; my dear 
boy, that you shonlcT overcome this childishness, and not 
shut yourself up, 0 in the way you do, from the society o. 
men whose connexion and support might prove cxtrcroeljr. 
useful to you. And for fear of whom? Of my friend 
Bcllot ? I wish yon may meet with a great man^ mon¬ 
sters of the same sort in your path.” After this we 
talked about my studies, and be said a great maby 
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encouraging things to me, one of them, however, that 
■would not go down with your father. It was when I 
mentioned to him the lessons which I am ^ving:— 
“Badl badi” said he. “AhI that is what ruins them 
all I It is necessary to Avork hard in tlic first place, my 
friend, bnt when you Ijave finished your studies, you should 
do nothing else for some time but mix with society, take 
the air, lounge, gaze about 7005 because it is only in 
this way that people can digest what they learn, that 
they can observe, or that they can bring their learning to 
bear on the common concerns of life. And bow many 
lessons do you give?” “Four each day.”. “Detestable! 

detestable!” “Bnt—” “Bnt you >vill stupify yoiu’self 

into an ass—that is all 1” “ It is absolutely necessary— 

“What?”—“to gain a livelihood.” “Xov^a.t all! That 
is the absurdity of the matter. In that case, leave your 
studies and turn schoolmaster. A young man who looks 
a little high, requires not only time for study but leisure 
for thought. Lot them manage to live as they best can 
afterwards. Besides, you are not in any necessity yet; 
and if you Avere —” Ho did not finish his sentence, but 
I comprehended his meaning; and such was the friendly 
confidence with which he spoke, that, instead of experience 
ing a feeling of humiliation, I took his haifd and pressed 
it with heartfelt aficction. 

I left the house Avith a very disturbed mind, for this 
advice afccords hut ill Avith your father’s. For my own part, 
I should like this method extremely; and if it required 
nothing but to take the air, and ramble through the fields 
in order to acquire what I Avaut in knowledge and'•ill 
talents, good Heavens 1 I would touch the stars, and 
become distinguished in a tAA'inkling! But 1 dai'e not. 
Your father could never comprehend this sort of labour; 
without reckoning that I should receive no payment for 
it. I dare not, and I regret it deeply, because at bottom 
irhat Dumont said is tme. With books alone one 
runs the risk of becoming stupid—stupid as Smdas, empty 
as Madame Dacier. Yon savoUoav, sAvallow—but you 
never digest. You only bind science to memory. You 
become a • learned ass, instead of remaining simply an 
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Rss like other asses, faithixil to nature, and consequently 
honourable, natural, modest, pleasant to sec and pleasant 
to live with. What a i)ity it is, Louise, that my duty 
in this matter obliges mo to be guided by the opinions of 
your father! 

Madame Dervey obliged me also to pay a visit to the 
inmates of the house: an old worm-eaten magistrate, 
whose domicile is on the tliird IJoor; and two old 

incthodist ladies, the mistresses of the little cur I men¬ 
tioned, whom they stiifl’ with sweetmeats and liqueurs^ 
Tiiesc are very excellent persons, except that they arc 
always singing nsalms, and arc constantly insinuating all 
sorts of bitter things against the religion of those who do 
not frequent their own church. While I was there, a 
young gentlen^'an was introduced who called them “ my 
sister*^ and whom they called “wy brother;" and with 
whom they commenced a conversation in a mystical lan¬ 
guage, thickly strewn with texts of Scripture, and which 
served them as a medium for saying all sorts of evil things 
against the present times, the wickedness of tho world, 
the corruptions of society, and its deceitful joys mingled 
with so much misery. It was enough to make one expire 
with weariness; and all this, Louise, was said before a 
handsome tra^ loaded with sweetmeats, crystal goblets, 
and fine liqueurs; in the most elegant drawing-room, 
seated around the best fire, and reclining on the softest 
cushions, I ever saw in my life. There was luxury in 
Madame De la Courts abode, but it is a hundred leagues 
behind the exquisite comfort in which these two good 
iKlies live, who are so disgusted With the world and its 
false joys. When I was taking my leave one of them pnt 
into my hands a bundle of pamphlets, inviting me to renew 
my visits from timq to time. They are little religious 
tracts, in which 1 can find nothing but the dogmas with 
which 1 am already acquainted, but accompanied by duh 
mal menaces and gloomy warnings; or else h(^toric8 
converted carpenters, of drunkards awakened.by grace; 
and of a multitude of honest people, fathers of families,. 
or young workwomen, all of them in a state of cancfni^a^ 
(ion,'and all, of course, helongtug to the sect. 
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But I mentioned that I did not begin my round of 
visits until eleven o’clock. I’reviously to that I had been 
present at a very diffVvctit and most agreeable scene in the 
midst of the Dervey family. About eight o’clock we all 
met in the saloon, where there were packages of presents 
for eveiybody, and for me also, to such an extent that I 
found myself ovcnvhelmed on all sides. Every one as they 
entered, oifured, lialf laughingly half touched with a softer 
emotion, their good wishes to each other, with deej) and 
heartfelt aflection; and there was apparent in every mem¬ 
ber of this amiable family so lively a feeling dt happiness 
at thus hading themselves all in the enjoyment of life and 
hoolth, all united, all exchanging marks or tender regard, 
that it was really the most delightfuLfote you can imagine. 
Madame Dervey had abdicated her seat 4C empire that 
she might bo everything to every person. M. Dervey was 
all gaiety and gratitude. The two sisters went from the 
one to the other of their parents, loading them with 
caresses; while, for my part, Louise,! looked on in silence, 
deeply touched by the 'kindness with which they had thus 
a^ciatod mo with their family joys. Breakfast followed, 
full of cheerfulness, animation, affection, and livdy con¬ 
versation; and then the door was opened to visits, to 
cards of compliments, and the usual comedy commenced. 

And you, Lonise, will you tell me how you passed this 
day? Ah I how often I thonght of past New-Year’s Days, 
of the peaceful calm of the parsonage, of that tranquillity 
whose charm would, on this anniversary, have been so 
tender; of the embrace which M. Prevere would have 
given me——that embrace at once so solemn, so tender,.oj 
compassionate I—rthat embrace which was my safeguard 
and protection, which concealea the loneliness of my 
condititm from my own eyes, making me feel that I was 
surrounded by all that protection, indulgence, and love 
which children receive from their parents I When shall I 
prove myself worthy of being the chosen child of so be¬ 
loved A protector I 

I halre deposited my fortune in this purse;worked by 
your hands, and which shall never leave me more. And 
that coifoir that I have so oiiten coveted! Yqiqr letters are 
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all laid 2)ast in it; to what more delightrul na«i conid I 
have applied it? I say aU^ Louise, and I think I have 
some right to be offended at your fear lest I should leave 
them scattered about my chamber, or even lose them in 
my shipwreck. Leam that I keep an accurate account of 
their number; and that a week seldom passes that I 
do not read every one of them over again, not without 
romarkhig how thinly they are seattcred over the dates of 
the almanac. But now we have a new year opening be* 
fore us; and, among the hopes that I havo formed, is th^t 
of seeing my coffer rapidly filled. ' ‘ 

• Charles. ' 


. LII. 

CIIAMPIN TO THE PRECENTOR. 

When you talk about tho poor people of the town, Rcy- 
baz—1 mean those who arc frozen to the very maiTOw of 
their •bones—1 recommend myself^ to be placed on tho 
list. This lodge is tho cavern of Eolus. To no purpose 
do I ruin myself in wood; my chimney puffs out more hise 
than wannth. And then, a perfect peal kept up by goers 
and comers: i wish them all at tho devil, bnt that does 
not serve to warm me. There is nobody but our bashful 
wooer who is always hot; be scarcely ever looks at the 
Are. While 1 am trying to toast my poor lags a little at 
it, the chap keeps close by the window near Catherine, 
who is not cold any more than himself. Well, every dog 
lau) his day; in my time I did not weaj: Aauncl; and, if 
1 suffered, it was not from chilblains. Wood is so dear 
that it would be cheapei to bum one’s chairs, if they were 
not absolutely wanted for sitting upon. At the time of 
the Maximnm the sRopkeepers were not so rich, but tiie 
poor did not peiysh for want of a fagot; like two who, 
were found frozen to death in their cabins in the Bue da 
Temple, without the government taking any notice pf it.. 

I have read your epistle, in which you steal my 
to season them with your own sancc. If I am merry, thai 
is not yoar temper, l^ybaz; yoa would willingly make a 
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grave answer to the chirping of a sparrow. Did you wish 
to teach me that there arc two faces to everything—God 
and Satan, good and evil, white and black, man and 
woman, day and night? I suspected as much, old boy, 
before your sermon; ndiich only proves that you sec good 
company while I frequent low. But 1 Avas born in it, and 
I shall die in it. Asses gdin nothing by rubbing skirts 
with palfreys—at best a few kicks. For all that, liow- 
ever, there Avas a moment when the world Avas A’^eiy near 
turning topsy-turvy, and giving the loAvest a hoist to the 
top of the tree. That time may come again* but I shall 
not bo here to see it; and mcauAvhile 1 shall stay in ray 
den, where, but for the gossips, I sliould^long ago have 
died of the blue-devils. • 

And then tlicso gossips, Iloybaz, thouglf their tongues 
arc a little bit sharp or so, arc not bad sort of Avomcii, 
nevertheless. TJiero is Jaquemay, a cunning gipsey, 
capital at ])icking up a bit of ncAvs, and one Avho Avonld 
smell an onion in the middle of a haycock; but withal a 
good creature, Avorks like a horse, and, by her washing, 
earns bread for five children, to say nothing of her idiot 
of a husband, who is oftener thirsty than hungry. There 
is Servet, a Trojan of the good old times, AAuth a bold 
eye, the speech of a queen, and a look to fnatch; withal 
obliging to her friends, and a regular grenadier whenever 
it is necessary to mount the breach: Ave old folk call her 
the drumrmaijor; she has the moustache of one. Then 
there is Ghapelon with a store of merry talcs, a hardy, 
laughing wench, rather a roguish eye, but not more so 
than many a scented lady Avho kecp.s her game moffe 
closely to herself. There is Givaudan, the laundress, 
Grilldn the grocer, Dutilleul, Ffanchet, all honest Iblk, 
and the flower of the quarter. Almost every one of them 
yon knew in your young days; and if they cackled less 
then, it was because it is the nature o& youth to suflico 
for itself, ^s it is that of old age to die of the hluc-devils if 
it cannot prate, or, at least, fall doting. 

As for those lambs’-tongues you speak of, I knoAv some 
of them too, and of both sexes. The good God bless 
them, and preserve me from the honeyed gall which is on 
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the ti]> of their sting. I know some who mounkXhe pulpit, 
and 1 know others who wear petticoats. I know some 
■who launch out fiercely against sinners, without for all 
that quarrelling with the sin; and I know those who, 
though they ai’c snuffling psalms through the nose all day 
long, will not cheat themselves of the pleasure of slander¬ 
ing, and the delight of dooming to perdition. It is amongst 
these gentle lambs that, for my part, 1 should look for self- 
love, malice, pride, the dregs of the heart, far sooner than 
I would apply to those merry gossips whom you make such 
bugbears of.’’ For all this there are, righteous persons iA 
the world, I admit; though*of old the Almighty had diffi¬ 
culty enough to 'find any store of them in ten towns; and 
the world, bad enough before, has ever since been getting 
worse. 

I am glad you are satisfied with your son-in-law. As 
yon say, this black coat will whiten him. Hut as to stop¬ 
ping him in his down-hill course, you ask too much of 
me. I would not say, ancient, if I were acquainted with 
his circumstances; but I shall not go groping in the 
dark, lest some notable might tread on my fingers. Quite 
ready at the same time to do him a service, and 
you too, if occasion offered • and. I could see my way 
clearly. One filing I can tell you, lleybaz—your son-in- 
law is saving. New-Year’s Day is past, and 1 have not 
seen him flush of his gifts. If he treats others as he does 
me, my opinion is that ho will soon bo rich. To say the 
truth, this shai’p weather keeps purses closed; so that 
from the first stoiy to the fifth I have ns yet met none 
fflit stingy rogues. But the more trouble you take the 
less you make by it: what you do regularly, people are apt 
to think it is your duty to do, and pay you with a “ Much 
obliged,” or at most a few paltry crowns. Then comes 
a -whole string of ringers, firemen, lamp-lighters, scavan- 
gers, and a troop^pf sti'angers without name or office, and 
they get yon their Christmas-box filled with •what ought 
to keep mo from perishing of cold. And yet, Reybaz, 
what have 1 to make both ends meet, but thesS same 
trumpery presents, this hole of a lodge, and three or four 
old crazy watches to repair in the year? And therefore 
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I shall give my Catherine to her swain, because, as I shall 
have them to live with me, he will pay me, out of his 
hundred lonis, something for board and lodging that will 
help to keep the pot boiling. I am at this moment par¬ 
leying with him on that subject, now while his desire 
disposes him to Esten to me, and to the end that the 
article may figure in the contract, if it can be brought to 
bear. Safe bind, safe find. That’s the way, Iloybnz, I 
treat your upright man. As for the brats, they will 
come soon enough; and, if it were customaiy, I should 
like to tie him down, by contract also, to haf^e but one: 
my lodge is not large. 

Your affection ate* 

. CirAMWN. 


LIII. 

LOUISE TO CHARLES. 

TAc Parsonage. 

r SEE, Charles, from your satirical portraits, that your 
cheerfulness has returned, and I am so well pleased to see 
this the case, that I shall not quarrel with you for the 
manner in which ^ou speak of these two g(R)d ladies, who 
made yon partake of their fine liqueura. What a strange 
thing this mixture of sweetmeats and psalms—of sugar¬ 
plums with bitter insinuations I I always ask myself how 
such persons, whom I believe at the bottom are lancere 
in their faith, manage to reconcile personal enjoyment 
with renimdation of the world, acrimony with benevolence’, 
and exclusive self-satisfaction with Christian humility. 
Moreover, we are not unacquainted here with thos^~ 
pamphlets of which these ladies have made you a present* 
Colportmra come round from time to* time and offer them 
to onr peasants, who do not ruin themsejves in pnrchamng 
. t^cm, dthongh the venders offer them vciy cheap. The 
real object of these publications is to deprive them of the 
confid^ce they place in their pastor; and here again is 
one of those practices which 1 find it difficult to reconcile 
with the teaching of Scripture. M. Frevei'e attaches littie 
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importance to tlicse attempts; but I imagine that they 
might SBCcecfl in those parishes wlicrc the paSlOr is more 
indolent and lukcAvarra, and less venerated than M. Pre- 
verc. As. for my father, who could see nothing but the 
offcnsivcncss of the intention, and the craftiness of tho 
means, he was very near giving the colporteurs a waim 
reception, had it not been for the exhortations of IkL 
Prevere, which restrained without convincing him. 

1 have been greatly amused with your visit to M. 
Dumont, as well as with your -feai* of growing ignorant if 
from this ^aj/ forward you do not enjoy tho fresh air beneatji 
the elms, and labour diligently at doing nothing. However, 

1 think as you think, as 1\1. Dumont thinks, and as my 
father thinks also; and from this 1 conclude that, to follow 
all these diftcreut advices at the same time, you can do 
nothing better than coutimio exactly as you are doing. 
You have work, you have profit, and you have leisure 
also, for you write me most charming letters in which it 
appeal’s to me you do exactly what M. Dumont recom¬ 
mends, since you sometimes introduce scientific remarks— 
witness Homer and Nausicaa—and always life, obser¬ 
vation, and feeling. If you add to this some acquaiutanco 
with distinguished men—an advantage which appears to 
me almost invaluable—a few good dinners with so affec¬ 
tionate an Amphytrion, .and lastly, an occasional visit to 
the pai’sonage when the fine weather returns, I do not see 
in what you will have failed to folloAv exactly .hL Du¬ 
mont’s advice, point for point, without neglecting my 
father’s cither. 

^ What an amicable family the Derveys must be 1 You 
have made me fancy I was present at that fdte —all affec¬ 
tion and joy, which, those at least, were assuredly not 
hollow. After such charming scenes, do you imagine 
that I can contribute'any capable of bearing a comparison? 
Omr New-Year’s Day was spent like all tho preceding 
ones, with this ififterence alone, that you were not with 
us; and that difference, Charles, was sufficieni? to oveTv , 
cloud om’ fite, aird to rob it of nil its brightness. 1 
received, in your place, M. Preverc’s embrace; and yon 
may.bc ceitain that it was intended for us both, and for 
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yon still more than for nio. Ife was touched, and my 
father also. Had you been with us your presence would 
have changed the serious thoughts which attend on these 
anniversary days, into cheerful conversation. . After din¬ 
ner we went down into the village to give and receive 
the good wishes and hearty shakes of the hand appro¬ 
priate to the season; in the evening I made a lottery for 
the children, from which they drew their little priaes: 
and when the day was ended, I was rejoiced to find that 
it was over. 

1 havo one thing more to say to you, tatjd that is 
respecting the chain which 1 itbninl at the bottom of that 
pretty box. Hut why, Oharlcs, such ha*dsome things as 
these? and if you ruin j’onrsclf in this way, of what use 
w'ill the purse be wdiioli I made you? 1 feel at once 
confused and touched, and yet am already quite accus¬ 
tomed to adorn myself with this rich nocklacc,'to which 
I have hung my wa^ch, which I never wore before. 1 
could say a hundred pretty things to you on this subject, 
about the hours appearing long and my chain light, but 
I wish to keep a little of my wit for another occasion. 

Your Louise. 


LTY. 

.. LOUISE TO CHARLES. 

Geneva* 

I HAVE just left this famous dinner, Louise. It was to¬ 
day at two o’clock. I presented myself in full costnme^t 
the appointed time. The same domestic opened the door 
to me. Apparently, iny hasty retreat on the former 
occasion occun-ed to his mind, ibr he began to smile on 
seeing me. That smile overthrew aill my equanimity. I 
imagined^ that there must be something in my appearance 
which amused the fellow; and, as the dPawing-room doors 
i^cre at 4bi3 instant thrown open before me, I expected 
to see* all the distingnished men assembled there bui'st 
into a laugh at my appearance. I saw nothing; my 
faculties were in a state of total eclipse, and my. eyes 
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completely dazzled, daring the whole time Iha^M. Dumont 
was presenting me to evcryboily assembled, after which 
they left me at peace. I then began to collect ray sc: .t- 
tered senses a little. * 

There were a dozen persons present, including myself. 

1 endeavoured to discover'thq least dislingiiishcd among 
them, in oj’der that I might take courage to approach 
him for the aiiko of uttering u few words, ho that I might 
not ha^e the air of being perfectly dunib. 1 soon made 
my selection, lie was a gentlcinan seated a little behind 
the others,.drossed in a rather homely fashion, with< a 
cane snspended from his ijght arm, which he wore in a 
sort of sling, ^nd the only one among the assembled 
guests who was dressed in a frock-coat. I was approach¬ 
ing him aa gently a5 possible, when, perceiving nvo, his 
countenance lighted up instantaneously wdth the kindest 
.and most friendly sinih), and ho advanced a conplo of 
steps to meet me, liolding out his hand. I was about to 
lose iny equilibrium anew, supposing that ho mistook me 
for some other person, when he said, “ I know who yon 
are; Duraout has been speaking* to me of you, and I 
trust wc shall see rnoi’e of each other. In the mean time, 
let us have a little chat together.” Then leaning 
familiarly upon my arm, for he is lame, ho advanced 
toAvards a sofa, on which we seated ourselves. 

There, this gentleman, with the kindest and most 
friendly interest, made me converse on my present situa¬ 
tion, on the nature of my studies, on my future prospects; 
and, in what he said himself^ displayed such commanding 
^tellect, and such uuaifucted friendship as completely to 
subdue both my mind and heart. Tlis manner of speak- 
'ing is grave and forcible, full of nobleness of feeling, 
and kindliness of disposition, and animated by a warmth 
and interest which render his conversation both endearing 
and delightfuL 

1 was thei’efor# quite at my ease, and greatly astonished 
at finding myself so fortunate in my first esperimeift, 
when M. Dumont approached. “Weill my friend Bellot 
is not so very teiTiblo after all, is ho?” It was he, Louise 1 
It was the monster I My embaiTassment wns extreme. 
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but it displayed itself in such a way that my grateful 
emotion was easily comprehended. Wc soon after passed 
into the dining-room, where, placed between M. IJellot 
and a gcutleman whom 1 did not know, I did my utmost 
to avoid notice rather thau to please, and to steer clear of 
awkward blunders rather than parade my knowledge of 
the usages of the world. 

The most delightful thing, Louise, in entertainments of 
this nature, is to listen, snugly ensconced in somejconier, 
to what is said, to share as a spectator in the animated 
discussions which are elicited from the contact of supciiur 
minds, iu those brilliant attacks of grave reasoning or 
witty sallies which take place between these guests, 
naturally amiable and moreover warmed by the good cheer, 
electrified by the pleasure of meeting each other, and who 
seem to extract from each of the different nectars with 
which their glasses are filled and emptied by turns, a sort 
of new flame, a delicate flavour, which adds brilliancy, 
perfume, and colour to their conversation. But you should 
see M. Burnout, Louise, and hear him tool Without 
losing a mouthful, without forgetting a dish, without ever 
confounding one glass with another, with an ease, a 
gi'acc, a gaiety, delightful to sec, he utters at one 
moment the most serious sentiment, at anol:her makes the 
most piquant observation; now he relates some anecdote, 
again he darts forth some piece of agreeable pleasantry, 
or else bursts into a langh so frank, so hearty, so true, 
that it infects the whole table, and behold all these grave 
and serious men breaking into such a chorus of laughter 
that one would think that they were striving which coql^. 
outdo the other. It is a long time befoi% the last echoes 
of this joyous tempest subside into a calm, lu truth, it 
only required for my perfect enjoyment of it that 1 should 
feel at my ease and in my proper place, and that I should 
not feel afraid of my neighboura, afraid of M. Dumont, 
afraid of the servant himself, whose pciWering assiduity 
served sliU further to increase my alarm. 

Aftu* the dessert, which was prolonged for a consider¬ 
able time in animated and cheerful conversation, M. Dumont 
rose, and we returned to the drawing-room to partajee of 
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cofl'ec. Whilst there, the greater ninnber of tl»e gentlemea 
approached me in succession, to express their good wishes, 
and also, 1 suppose, to encotu'age me to overcome that timi¬ 
dity which kept me silent. Several of them sjioke to mo 
of M, Prevere, and in such terms as to make me feel all 
the glory and all the happiness of belonging to him. For 
a moment the conversation even centred on him, and 
I then ventured to take a part in it. Ah, Louise I if you 
could only have heard, as I did, what was said of our 
beloved preceptor! What esteem 1 what respect! what 
heartfelt veneration! If you could only have heard that 
M. Bellot, in a'few words full of warmth and seriousness, 
render a worth^p homage to the man ; while M. Dumont, 
taking for his theme liis character as a preacher, described 
with admirable clearness bis powerful aud persuasive 
eloquence, at once elevated aud practical—showed in what 
lay its secret charm—gave examples of its natine and 
cflects—and, iu attempting to give a true picture of it, 
argued, grew animated, even eloiiuentl And M. Dumont, 
Lonisc, before being a legislator, betbre he became the 
most biilliant orator in our councils—was himself a dis- 
tiuguished preacher. 

Such was tiie way in which this dinner passed over. I 
am still stupifipd, lost in wonder, and perfectly ashamed 
at the honour which has been done me, aud which 1 fear 
may bo repeated; for it is M. Damont’s custom thus to 
draw around him, for the sake of introducing them to, 
and promoting their connexion with, his frifuds, such 
young men as ho may remark, or may be brought under 
observation, as being gifted with any aptitude for study 
or any ambition to distinguish themselves. But the only 
thing which reassures me is, that I must have appeared 
to-day to bo gifted with a remarkable stupidity, and with 
the sole ambition of eating and drinking again and again! 
And yet I assure von that this servant at my elbow, and 
these great men m my front and on either wing, left me 
very little appetite, and in fact I made a vefy slight 
repast. The opportunity was a most excellent one; how¬ 
ever. There were all the dishes in the alphabet, Louise I 
.—a perfect medley of wines, and Babel of sauces! I 
-voi.. I. N 
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trembled lest I should make soukj ridiculous blunder, and 
I could think of no better plan than to imitate, as closely 
as possible, the example of my neighbour M. llcllot, whose 
extreme sobriety served me as a model. 

I am, yon are aware, Louise, a little subject to being 
infatuated with people. 1, require a hero for whom my 
heart can beat; and sometimes, rather than be disappointed, 

1 take a little too cavolossly whatever one falls in my way. 
But to-day I think I have found in this M. Bellot a man 
whom I can long continue to venerate, love, and esteem, 
at my case, and with good reason. I had offon heard him 
spoken of; for there arc few public affairs transacted in 
which he does not take an active part, «s the animating 
spirit, or the sagacious advisor. Thus I bad pictured to 
myself a grave legislator, very learned and very compe¬ 
tent, but still a legislator, neither more nor less. How 
completely was I mistaken, Louise; and in this man, who 
is in fact considered one of the most profound lawyers of 
the present day, how far does his character surpass by 
its beauty, his heart by its true nobility, his conversation 
by its kindly feeling, the glory of these acquirements and 
this science which the world admires in him. How do 
his manners, his words, and the wai’mth of that goodness 
which beams on his countenance, penotrafo the heart with 
a sentiment altogether different from that which springs 
from superiority of intellect or knowledge! No, in him 
we have something more tlian one of those men who 
merely illustrate science alone. We have one of those 
men who are an honour to their country, and an honour 
to humanity, in showing what energy, what consta' 
it can display for the good, for the useful, for the beau¬ 
tiful ! And what matters it that the scene of action is a 
narrow one? Will any one assert that M. Prevere 
confers an honour only on the parish in which he conceals 
his virtues from public gaze ? ^ 

, M. Prevere and M. Bellot arc of the same age; but, still 
more—i^aud I learned this circumstance Avith a lively satis- 
factiSn—^they pursued their studies together, and by a 
singular vicissitude, each of them was originally destined ‘ 
to the career which the other has subsequently embraced. 
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You arc aware that M. Prevere Avas intended for the bar; 
but, after having entered that profession, he fonird nothing 
in it to employ the energies of his heart, nor that field 
which was necessary for the exercise of his ardent charity 
and his burning eloquence. He therefore left the la^f 
and became a minister of the gospel. Well! M. Bcllot, 
oven beforehand, and while still very young, had done the 
very reverse. Even when at college bis breast glowed 
with a truly apostolic zeal; he composed sermons, and 
recited them before his relations; his vocation for the 
pulpit appeared decided. Hear what befel him in the 
midst of his triumphs! One day his■ grandfather, proud 
of the precocious talents of his grandson, took him to the 
house of a curate, a. friend of his, desiring him at the 
same time to pi'ovide himself with one of these sermons. 
When they arrived at the priest’s house, the good old 
man informed him that his grandson, a future theologian, 
already composed discourses, in proof of which he men¬ 
tioned that the lad had a sermon of his own in his pocket. 
The curate did not fail to testify his gratification at hearing 
this news, and express a wish to hear the sermon. 
Little Bellot accordingly took up his position a la Bour- 
iJalmie, gave tnit his text with great unction, discussed it 
with energy, .vid was quite triumphant in his peroration; 
for his discourse tuimed upon the errors of the Romish 
church, and he looked for\^ard confidently to the honour of 
engaging the priest in a controversy. When he had 
concluded, the latter smiled good-humouredly, tapped him 
gently on the shoulder, and said, “Very well done, indeed, 
%y little friendthen calling to his servant, he added, 
“Jeanette, bring some apples for this good little boy.” 
Is not this anecdote a delightful one? I wish you could 
have heard M. Bellot relate it to ns himself at dinner, 
and confess at the stfme time that never before had apples 
tasted so bitter him. 

This mortification did not alter in the least the plags 
of the young student; but when, subsequently, le took a 
calmer view of bis own character and capacities-^f his 
keen and straight-forward intellect, his peculiar aptitude 
for matters of argument and discussion, his thirst for order 
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and clearness in his conceptions—he began by degrees to 
draw off from the profession of the pulpit, for which these 
qualities are neither the sole ones necessary nor even the 
first in importance, and devote himself to the study of 
the law, in which they assure success and pre-eminence. 
Having thus at length entered on his true career, he gave 
himself up with heart and soul to the most laborious and 
difficult studies, and, by the help of detemmed persever¬ 
ance, much more than by the gift of rapid conception, he 
attained tliat supremacy which is universally accorded to 
him ill the domain of law and legislation. For some 
years he pleaded at the bar; seldom losing a cause, because 
he never undertook a bad one. Afterwards, having 
become an eminent jurisconsult, he prepared and discussed 
all our most important laws, and by the weight of his 
reason, and by the influence of knowledge and under¬ 
standing, united to probity and patriotic spirit, he is at 
the present day the oracle of our councils, and the pride 
of a country which looks up to him with veneration. 
But what is most melancholy, Louise, is, that this man, 
whose life is so wrapped up in the public good that it 
seems as if no affair Of importance could be transacted 
without'him—this man is lame and infii'm. He is so weak 
on the right side of his person that he frequently meets 
with dangerous falls and disasters; he can scai’cely walk 
alone, and he is obliged to write with his left hand. His 
energy of mind alone supports him^ and his sole passion 
is the public welfare. 

I knew these things only in part before; but, after having 
seen the man, my curiosity was warmly excited, and I intr*' 
duced the subject when speaking to Mi Dumont, who was 
so complaisant as to enter into all these details respecting 
bis friend. This M. Bellot, Louise, all infirm as he is, 
and although bis fortune is now well established, has 
lodged on a second floor for a gi'eat many years, in a 
ipeanly furnished apartment, the sam% which formerly 
served Iftm as his advocate's chambers. Here, since the 
age of twenty, he has constantly practised the habit of 
rising at four o'clock in the morning, to secure that silence 
and solitude which are so necessaiy for his labours, ,with- 
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out trenching on those hours in which bis experience and 
his understanding 01*6 at the seiwice of his fellow citizens. 
Men of all ranks and all ages, ignorant and learned, 
freqnent this apartment. He receives them all with 
affability, he listens to them with patience, and bestows 
the same scrupulous attention on their trifling aflairs that 
he would afford to matters of the greatest concern; and 
thus they leave him, satisfied with his advice and flattered 
by their reception. This laborious life, as you may 
well suppose, leaves him no leisure cither for luxury or 
idleness; and his manners are therefore austere, his 
temperance strict, and his habits stamped with an air 
of antique sim^icity, which contrasts, without his per¬ 
ceiving it, Mrith the* refinement and 'ease which reign 
around him. Scaix^ly will he spare time now and then 
to share the repast of his friend Demout, and still less 
frequently does he bestow his company on others; but 
when he does enter into society he brings nothing with 
him but gaiety and good humour. He is a perfect stranger 
to every species of pedantry and affectation. His parents, 
who are stilf spared to him, were ruined, his family were 
stricken by reverses. He has softeifbd all their afflictions, 
and repaired all their disasters; and ho seems to have 
renounced the*idea of marriage for the sole purpose of 
being a father to all his relations. His sisters, his nephews, 
his nieces, all look up to him; while the filial respect, the 
simple and tender affection of this son who has attained 
such high consideration, form the glory and happiness of 
^ aged parents. What a career, Louise 1 and how mnch 
these traits of his private life, Which fame leaves in the 
shade that she may publish the triumphs of his learning 
and eloquence, enhance and complete the merit of a superior 
manl How do they^elevate, even in his case, {he manly, 
vlrtno and winning greatness of the man and of the 
citizen, far above 4he-'Cclebrity of the legislator 1 

And if you only knew how much his noble conq^enance) 
his eyes full of fire, his majestic forehead, his winning 
smile—^how mnch his simple dress, his attitude, and 
his harmonious voice—con’cspond with all that one hears 
of hii life and character! Everybody says that his 
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coantenanee resembles in alt points tliat of Bonaparte; 
and 1 know people who delight in this puerile comparison. 
1 feel a sort of painful impression when I hear it made: 
it is saying either too little or too much. It is provoking, 
d propos of a slight accidental resemblance between 
the features of a conqueror who has filled the world with 
his name, and those of a citizen scarcely known to fame, 
to draw a parallel which must crush the latter, and crush 
him unjustly. It is running the risk of provoking ridicule 
where ridicule would be profanation, since it would be 
directed against that which is highei', gi^ater, more 
sacred than power, fame, or ^lory ever can be—against 
sterling and modest virtues, constant' and devoted 
patriotism—all that is venerable in tiic soul, the mind, and 
the character. 

I have dilated with pleasure, Louise, on a subject 
which has so engi’ossed my mind that in truth I should 
scarcely have known how to speak to you on any other 
topic to-day. Even before I had left M. Dumont’s bouse 
I was impatient to come and tell you everything; to 
communicate to you that respect, that admiration with 
which my heart is filled; and to receive from you for this 
virtuous man that homage of wliich ho is so worthy. 
Will you, like me, place him in the same rank in your 
esteem as M. Prevere ? AVill you, like mo, see in these 
two school-fellows, who mutually exchanged that career 
which each had previously chosen—two valiant soldiers, 
whoj for the sake of waging a more efiectual wttrfarej 
exchange both their post and their armour—two men, 
who, by opposite routes, attain the same goal, and whe^e 
entU'O lives, absorbed in the single desire of being bene¬ 
volent and nsefnl, are one closely woven tisMie of virtuous 
^actions and philanthropic services? Tell me wbat you 
think; and if you believe that I have been led astray by 
my feelings, recall me as quickly as possible to that ex- 
elusive gsteem for our beloved preceptor, from which I 
already reproach myself for having, even for a few 
moments, departed. 


Charles. 
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LV. 


LOUISE TO CHARLES. 

The Parsonage. 

I COULD not refrain, Charles, from reading a considerable 
part of your letter to M. Prevere, and he is rtyoiced to 
find that youi* partiality is so well bestowed. While 
confirming all the details which you have sent me, he men¬ 
tioned others no less interesting. “ M. Bellot,” added he, 
“has more*knowledge and talents than are ueccssaiyjto 
make him celebrated, and too much modesty, candour, 
and real mcrit,.ever to be so. He is one of those citizens 
who devote themselves to labour rather than to glory, 
and whose infinite value is recognised much less by the 
light which they diflfuse around, than by the blank which 
they leave behind them. Tell Charles that I am happy 
that he has been able to comprehend and appreciate such 
a character. It is of inestimable value for a young man 
to have seen such examples soon enough to prevent his 
ever doubting, amid the after trials and temptations of 
life, of the existence of virtue; and he ought to be full 
of gratitudi to M. Dumont for procuring him this 
advantage.” , 

After this, what reply shall I make to your questions, 
Charles? I am forced to accede to your judgment, and, 
following your example, to place M. Bellot on an equal 
footing, if not in my affection, at least in my esteem, 
with onr beloved preceptor. I share heartily in your 
ll0.dmiration, in yonr enthusiasm; and 1 cannot deny, 
however much my feeliugs ma^ lean towards M. Prevere, 
that these two men, although with different talents and 
in a diflferent sphere, are yet following exactly the same 
line of conduct, and have only started from a common 
point to arrive at the same end. Then, by what narrow 
sentiment of vSn-glory or besotted self-love should 
refuse to render to each my humble, but equaf homage? 
Is it not encouraging, is it not rejoicing to the kearl;, to 
behold the circle of those beings enlarge, who, in embody¬ 
ing, virtue and rendering it as it were visible, make ns 
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■ clicnah it with delight; who propagate its gentle empire, 
and make its influence felt even by minds sunk in debase¬ 
ment and folly? I submit, therefore, Charles. I have 
not consulted M. Prevere upon this delicate point, as yon 
may readily suppose; but I road, both in his conversation 
and his countenance, that he places himself far below his 
old school-fellow, and that his modesty alone would suSer 
were he to read our letters. 

Your happy blunder, your agonies, and your sobriety 
also, amused me very much. I would give all the world 
to have had a peep at you through that tfiagic glass 
which we read of in the Arabian Night§. Moreover you 
draw so seducing a pictm-e of the scentr in which you 
played a part, that, in tnith, I am ,fltr more inclined to 
envy than to pity you. That which has astonished me 
most, is to find how much the cheer of these distinguished 
men is distinguished also. '1 thought it w^as only stupid 
people who eat so daintily;'and from this day forth I 
must change the idea which I had foimcd of the incom¬ 
patibility between a gommaml appetite and that delicate 
and playful wit which you have described 

Whilst you are thus plunging into all the luxuries of 
civilized life, we, countiy savages, m’e fighting with the 
wolves. Only imagine, that, on Monday (vt'cning, I had 
gone out in the twilight to visit the Piombets, wlien I 
saw, about a hundred paces from me, in Olivet’s meadow, 
an animal crouching down, which 1 took for a dog. 
Dourak barked though he saw nothing; but began imme¬ 
diately to. scent out a track, wdich soon led him straight 
to our friend the wolf. Then ensued a frightful combat. • 
I called out loudly; Antoine ran towards me, and then 
my father, and soon the whole village vas on foot, 
W^en I heard them shouting, “It is the wolf!” I was 
as much afi'aid as if I were actually devoured, and I 
flew back again to the parsonage. At the sight of 
so many people, the animal took to flight; and in his 
retreat rfished right before the two Paiilets, who were 
retnrnifig from the chase. Doth of them levelled their 
pieces at the same moment, but thq creature fell pierced 
only by a single bail; and the grand question which 
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agitates the village up to the present moment to ascer¬ 
tain which of the two brothers had the honour of the 
conquest. For my own part I pronounce in favour of 
Dourak; for it was he, who, after having severely mangled 
the wolf, pursued him in his flight, and drove him, limp¬ 
ing and disabled, in the way of the Paiilets, who only 
managed to give him the finishing stroke between them. 

The result of all this is that I never venture out now 
at twilight; and, until the snows are gone, and we are 
relieved from the visits of these famished guests, I shall 
not stir a ^nglc step unaccom}>anied by Dourak. As for 
him, this adventure has brfsked him up greatly, although 
in the straggle "he left the remaining portion of his ear 
behind. The momenjt I speak to him he looks fixedly at 
me with an attentive air, as if convinced that henceforth 
no other topic can interest me but that of wolves; and 
eveiy instant he darts onfto snuff the air in all directions, 
even though I tell him that he must not expect such a 
treat eveiy day. On the other hand, my father has col¬ 
lected a host of stories respecting wolves, with which he 
(mtertains me; so tliat, if the wind continues, 1 shall not 
know where to hide myself to escape from my fears. 
The Paulets h.avc stuffed their animal, and they intend 
to caiTy him to-morrow as a trophy to Geneva, where he 
will assuredly pass before your eyes. 

It is eleven o’clock at night; everybody is gone to bed; 
Dourak is barking; and I must leave you, to endeavour 
to fall asleep as soon as possible. 

» Your Louise. 


LVI. 

r 

/ 

CnAM^lN TO THE PRECEN'rOB. 

Geneva, 

This is to apprize you that your notable docs not hold 
himself beaten; more by token that, though his lliother*i8 
anxious to marry him, he has no stomach for any*of the' 
damsels up yonder, and particularly for one who is, as it 
were, thrast upon him, and wliom many a gentleman would 
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snap at. This is a young lady of eighteen, all lilies and 
roses, as the song says, '^vho has the carriage of a nymph, 
and is this winter the queen of the balls, as well for 
beauty as for elegant dress—to say nothing of that joyous 
look and that brightness of the eye which triumph gives 
to the fiiir. The parents are agreeable; the girl, though 
not yet smitten, docs not say no; but M. Ernest, whoso 
hcai't is already pierced by yours, lets people say and do 
what they like, and cares no more about the rose which 
they hold up to his nose, than a cock cai'es about a quail. 

This young lady is a Demoiselle Dupuecli. •!!. Dervey 
educated her. I knew the grandfather, who was an iron¬ 
monger at Constance—a blade of that «v>rt who, as the 
saying is, never wear powder when,the Bise blows. By 
selling his sickles, and living on nutshells, he scraped 
together near a million; with which his son has speculated 
so much to the purpose that ho is now one of our wealthy 
folks, living in great style,' keeping his town mansion and 
his livery servants, and forgetting all about the nail-shop 
from which he sprang. After the example of our great 
folk, he has contrived to have but two children, that he 
may not be obliged to scatter his millions, and that^the 
family, instead of going down again to the shop, may 
ascend to the syndicate. To help up this a little, he has 
changed the Dupucch, which his father signed himself, into 
the genteel Dn Puech, engraved on his door and scrawled 
on his visiting-cards, which I have handled. In another 
ten years, Beybaz, we shall have our counts and our 
barons; and equality, which is already dead, will be 
buried. 

Hence it is that this fine follow would gladly give his 
daughter to the heir of the Do la Cours, b.'oausc this 
alliance would brush away the rest of the filings that still 
stick to him and his. But, behold*you, the heir of tho 
De la Cours kicks out at every one who^ talks of this mar- 
rjage; and he has squabbles with his mother, in which he 
storms Ad sends to the devil the pert minx, and all the 
otheri^araong whom they want to choose him a partner, 
declaring that not one'of them is fit to kiss thQ shoe-tic 
of your Louise; and that if he cannot have her luj will 
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remain single. Meanwhile, at the ball, he regularly tains 
the cold shoulder on all whom his mother ha^T'spoken or 
is likely to speak to him about—^waltzing with the ugliest 
in the room rather than with such as people might sup¬ 
pose him to bo courting. As yon may imagine, these 
poor gills, who have not had a whirl for long enough, start 
from their perch, and act the amiable and show their 
agility, enough to make one split with laughing. His idea 
is that your plan will not and cannot bo carried out; that, 
even if it be true that you ever thongiit lor a moment of 
tills CharlA, it is a mere whim which reflection will dis¬ 
pel ; and that, pitted agaiifl«t such a champion, ho is not to 
consider himseS^as beaten at the first rcbuftl Meanwhile, 
he purposes in spring to retmn to the parsonage; contrary 
to the advice of his mother, who would fain take him to 
the end of the world. Hold yourself forewarned, then, 
and at the same time admit that tongues are good for 
something; since I have all this, partly from Jaijuemay, 
who washes for the De la Oours, pai'tly from Chapelon, 
by means of her husband, who waits at the balls. 

Tliough in your letter, Reybaz, you rest upon this, that 
“ what is done is done;” yon would do well, I think, to 
see rather if ‘ what is done is well done.” I say again 
that, in a matter of marriage, in which the life of a child 
is at stake, this is the only point to look to; without 
troubling your head about words or promises, which, as it 
is well known, have no value till marked with the flourish 
of the civil officers. » Be certain, Reybaz, that this De la 
Cour, to behave as he does, not being moreover a novice 
^n regard to women, and though able to. choose at plea¬ 
sure from our fail* ones of the quality folk, must be 
regularly smitten. The obstacle that disliearteus the 
lukewarm only irritates the passionate; and this freshness 
and simplicity of our girls, when once felt by one of these 
hlasisf constantly surrounded by those flounced and fur- 
bfilowed dolls, acts upon them like a chann which they m^st, 
have at any price. Look out then for this swalh coming 
and hovering about that bait which fascinates Ifim, and 
by his movements alarming Louise or flooring that 
Chwles ;• and, thus warned, consider, while you have yet 
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time Icfb, if you ought, at this time of day, to splice 
your daughter’s lot to this foundling, rather than gently 
steer her destiny towards the port of a good family, where 
a rich and comely gentleman opens his arms to receive 
her at the threshold, and would feel it an honour to give 
her shelter. It is at the parting of two roads that it be* 
hoves to choose the right, for fear of getting among 
thorns and briars, fi'om which it may afterwards be hard 
to got clear. Strive therefore, ancient, to see your way 
clearly; and be sure that my advice is the fruit of having 
lived fifty years in this paltry town, where X have had 
occasion to learn, rather better than you, the ways of the 
world, of which yon only get a glimpse fnrough the trees 
of your farm or from the windows of your vestry. 

As for your son-in-law, Reybaz, I humbly beg his 
pardon; it is not to the rake that he turns, but to the 
fine gentleman. There he is, cramming himself with good 
dinners, and aping the bean, neither more nor less than a 
legitimate of twenty-fom* carats. He soars so high that 
even if I would, 1 cannot follow him; not having admission 
to those Olympnses where ho feasts with the gods. On 
his first coming, with his country dress, one knew 
where to have him; but now there is nothing left for it 
but to dofT my hat to his glossy beaver and his ruffled 
wristbands. Is it not a burning shame to see this lad, 
picked up off the gi'onnd, tricking himself out in this way 
in superfine cloth and plaited shuts 1 Yon will see, Rey¬ 
baz, that presently he will be too smart for your sacristy, 
if he does not already think you highly honoured in having 
him. It is upon us, humble folk, that he first tries his 
hand;, but your turn will come: only wait—that’s all. I 
have told you how, in order to pay his tailors and hia 
perfumers, and all the strollers that go up and down 
stairs, he has bilked me of my Christmas-box. It is ap¬ 
parently to get rid of me still more tha^ he has hired an 
individual to clean his boots and brush his clothes. Yqumay 
judge whether I take kindly to this chap. In consequence 
I pay fflm up, but on the sly. I let him knock below for 
hours; that is because I am hard of hearing. As soon as 
he begins brushing his clothes on the landing-place, I* fall 
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to sweeping; it is my right. With a kick I upset his pot 
of blacking; beg pardon, didn’t see it. I will^blige him 
to decamp, or my name is not Jean Marc. 

A propos, do you know, old fellow, that I have my o^vn 
ti'onblos too with this suitor of mine? Here he is, secretly 
put up by my meck-faced Catherine, rebelling and refusing 
to come and nestle in my lodge. Whereupon I said to him, 
“ Jog your way elsewhere, and a pleasant journey 1”—and 
to her, “ Make shift without a husband, since your school¬ 
master listens to bad advice.” This was to frighten them. 
The very n«at day they came to a composition, denying that 
they had any intention to,rebel, and offering to pay me 
board, by reasoi^that, if Catheiine were taken from me, I 
must hire a servant in her stead; but at the same time 
refusing to come and'live in my lodge, saying that it was 
too small, so impatient are these chits to have a whole 
school of children of their own rearing. I have not yet 
consented; meanwhile I allow them to sec one another, 
without however leaving them alone together since their 
little plot to thwart me has come to light. And look you, 
Reybaic, how soon these slips of girls get knowing 1 My 
Catherine is a meek one—I have not, God be thanked, 
allowed her much of her own way—and yet here she is, 
at the very outset, winding herself round that lover of 
hers, and making a tool of him quietly to upset her father 1 
What is to bo done? Such has been the way ever since 
the days of Eve. Men are gifted with strength, women 
with cunning; and, while strength now and then conquers, 
cunning reigns for ever.^ One thing I am glad of, how- 
ilgver—^namely, that this booby, after niling the street 
urchins with such a high hand, will learn, in his tuiTi, 
what it is to be ruled by this lambkin, who does not many 
him until after filing his teeth and paring bis nails. 

Jean Marc, the ancient. 
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LVII. 

CHARLES TO LOUISE. 

Geneva^ 

The Paulcts have just left this with their animal. I 
showed them into the drawing-room, where we fonnd the 
Demoiscllea Dervey. They at first uttered a loud shriek, 
and then laughed afterwards very heartily at their alarm. 
The idea then occurred to us to gratify all the neighboiu’- 
hood with a sight of the monster; and acoordingly we 
sent the Paulets to the two old ladies and their lap-dog. 
These good ladies, imagining that tbe^;' saw the great 
beast of the Apocalypse, remained stupified with terror, 
while their little cur vanished in the shady recesses of an 
alcove. Recovering in a short time from their terror, 
they showed the Paulets the door, insulted the wolf, 
lectured their servant, rebuked the porter, and contracted 
a great amount of animosity against the whole human 
race. Seeing this, the lap-dog left his retreat and began 
to yelp vociferously: he yelped at the by-passers, ho 
yelped at the noises of the door, he yelped when there 
was nothing to yelp at, and he will continue to yelp until 
his mistresses have forgiven the whole human race. This 
is the mode of conduct of this detestable little timo- 
Borver, whom I despise as heartily as I esteem our 
Donrak. Brave Dourak! I long so to see his honest 
face again I Endeavour to send him to me, Louise: 
here is the thaw arrived; the wolves will not visit you 
again. > < 

But it is about quite another thing that I wished to 
speak to you. I have seen AL Ernest! The mooting 
took place last night at the house of Madame Domergne. 
He did not expect to seje me, and, certainly, 1 did not 
seek him. Nothing was said—I think it was better for 
both parties; but I will tell you everything that hap¬ 
pened. • 

It Was at a ball. He came rather late, during a 
conntry-danco in which I Avas figuring. I felt a good 
deal agitated on seeing him, but my emotion had subsided 
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before he perceived me. When the dance was ended I 
conductevl ray partner to her place, which happened to be 
close beside him. He affected to be unconscious of my 
presence. I concluded from this that he did not wish 
to recognise me, and, as it was not my place to introduce 
myself, tho matter rested there. We continued, during 
the whole evening, to hover round each other, and to look 
AYithoat seeing. Twenty times, however, our eyes met; 
and if he succeeded in surprising a blush on my countenance, 
1 could read on his an expression of haughty disdain. Let 
him be disdainful—I have no objection! Let him refuse 
to recognise me, let him forget us for ever; so far from 
being afflicted, l*e could do me no gi-eater favour. And 
if he would add to this obligation the still greater one of 
marrying Mademoiselle Du Puech—a very rich and hand¬ 
some young lady, to whom the public has already united 
him—I should go, 1 believe, and pay him a visit to mark 
my satisfaction, and to express my ardent wishes for his 
perfect felicity. Unfortunately, judging from the manner 
in which he conducted himself towards this young lady, 
the public, it appears to me, must be mistaken in the 
matter. 

Madame 1;.) la Oour was there also, and did not lose 
sight of us for a single instant. I scarcely knew whether, 
after the reception I had experienced from her son, I 
ought to approach her and pay my respects as usual. 
However, that I might not be exposed to tho annoyance 
of appearing to shun her during the whole evening, I 
bowed respectfully in passing, and I had every reason 
*lo congi’atulate myself on having listened to this inspira¬ 
tion. A most gracious reception, Louise, and so kind. 
Charmed to meet me, charmed to hear news of the par¬ 
sonage ; a thousand amiable things of Mademoiselle Louise, 
and returned again find again.to Mademoiselle Louise. In 
fact 1 believe that, had we been alone, she would have 
openly congratuiSted me, and that I should not have been 
able to prevent myself from embracing her. MudamCaDe 
la Gour, as you are aware, says everything with so much 
ease and grace: she can caress, and insinuate, and pique, 
without appearing to do so. It was in this way that she 
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said, with the most natural air in the world, in the hearhig 
of all the ladies who wefe seated around her, “ I am 
delighted to see, Monsieur Chai’les, that, occupied and 
preoccupied as you live said to be, you can yet spare a 
little time for pleasure.” I blushed to the very roots of 
my hair, and stammered oat some silly repaitec or other. 
Heavens! Louise, how 1 should like to acquire this usage 
of the world, which in my heart I esteem so little, and 
which, in my heart also, I feel to be so (X)nvcnient, so 
necessaiy, the moment one enters a drawing-room. How 
soon one looks like a simpleton in the pi’csecce of these 
people, to whom the world with its conventionalisms, its 
mental reservations, its formulas, uppers to be their 
natural element; who sport with perlect ease, Avho walk 
with lightness and grace upon this' soil where I am con¬ 
tinually losing ray equilibrium, and esteem myself very 
fortunate if 1 can escape without falling at full length! 
And, to speak the truth, I have made very little progress 
in these matters, notwithstanding all my zeal. Whenever 
I attempt to display any ease of manner, I seem impudent 
even in my own eyes: I bum with shame, and sink back 
even lower than I was previously. I have therefore 
found no refuge but in timidity, which, though it may on 
some occasions have its good points, yet, in a drawing¬ 
room, has more of the disagreeablcness of a puhishment 
than the charm of a vu’tue. 

However, Louise, I left Madame Domerguc’s house both 
comforted and pleased. Even the injury of M. Ernest’s 
disdain is agreeable to me; if.I could only be certain that 
he includes you in my disgrace, how much I should loy-^c 
that good young man 1 He possesses much of that case 
of manner in which I am so deficient; and ho has also 
auothei'. merit which is rather rare—^that of dancing with 
a number of young ladies who without him would not 
dwee at alL This merit ought to gain him the heart of 
a great many mothers, without reckon^g that of the lady 
Who gives the ball. This Mademoiselle Du Fuech, to whom 
publictreport has given him, was there, but he did not 
danca with her, and scarcely appeared to notice her. She 
is very handsome, and aU the gentlemen dispute the 
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hSnour of her hand, while she appears to bo intoxicated 
with all this homage, without being in the least anxious 
for that which M. Ernest refuses. She chatted once or 
twice with Madame de la Cour, who spoke to her with 
exactly the same easy grace which she displays towards 
all who accost her, but without anything more marked 
in her manner, as far as I could perceive. 

Previously to this interview, Louise, I had been 
haunted from time to time by the appearance of those 
phantoms which you know of, but I think that this 
time they have taken to flight for good and all. Put 
before this is quite the casc^ it is necessary that I should 
see M. Ernest «ice -again, should talk with Ma(tame 
De la (lour, that this lady should let me understand 
plainly that she knows you arc promised to me, and that 
she is delighted at it both on her own account and mine; 
for it was exactly whilst I felt my countenance flush 
with embarrassment at her remarks, that I saw these 
phantoms scamper oft' at their utmost speed. To regain 
complete tranquillity, the only thing now necessary is 
to avoid the society of this malicious porter, whose re¬ 
marks, whatever they may be, never fail to send me 
away dejected and son-owftil. 1 have already begun to 
keep him at a distance; and 1 intend to take such a posi¬ 
tion towards him, that, if he wishes to converse with me, 
he must first wait until 1 speak to him. In that case he 
would have to wait a veiy long time. He is an ill-natured 
man, Louise, rest assured of that, always busying himself 
Avith some intrigue or some piece of scandal. His lodge 
?i_the resort of all the ill-natured gossiping women in the 
neighbourhood; it is a punishment to have to pass under 
his look and afterwards to be exposed to the tongues of 
these women 1 He is both feared and hated by all in the 
house; it seems as if^ ho were tolerated only because no 
one can be found courageous enough to expose them¬ 
selves to the veu^ance of his malignant tongue by dis¬ 
missing him. Ah, if I were only his masffer, this 
ill-natured Cerberus should not hold his post aif hour 
longer, and I -would snap my fingers at his remarks when 
he wi^ at a distance from me I 
von. I. 0 
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My project at present, Louise, is to withdraw from 
society. I renounce all fites for the remainder of the 
winter. Her© are the thaws already come, we shall soon 
see the first symptoms of spring; and as it is in spring 
that 1 must render an account, it is time that 1 were 
devoting myself seriously to study. I should have already 
taken this step had 1 not wished to meet M. Eimcst. Now 
that I am aware on what footing we henceforth stand, I 
have nothing to do either with balls or with him. I am 
about, therefore, to retire into my little chamber, and to 
spend my time like a studious hermit. This project 
delights me; I shall see nothing of the exterior world, 
nothing but your letters, which are asb-necessary to me, 
and far more sweet, than bread to a prisoner. Endeavoui* 
then to make my supply a daily one. I have put my 
chamber in order, arranged my table, hid my tongs, 
shut up my coftei’, which is only, to be visited at the hours 
of recroatioq; cveiything now breathes of method and 
study. Adieu then, banquets, dances, fetes; adieu, 
foolish and unplcasing amusements, empty pleasures, vain 
and noisy joys, in which I,have lost so many hours that 
1 might have passed hero in the delightful company of my 
own heart, all full of Louise, and all rich in happiness. 

Chaules. 


Lviir. 

4 

LOUISE TO CHAKLES. 

The VuvBimaar^ 

I HAVE BCW’cely courage, Charles, to intennpt those 
meditatioos to which you have delivered yourself up in 
your hermitage. Here are five days glided away since 
your renunciation of the world. Be«kind enough to inform 
me if, up to this time, yom* tongs remain still locked in 
^our cupboard. Two words will sulfiSe to enlighten me, 
?nd I ^lall then be enabled to judge whether your con¬ 
version is sincere. 

But why did you experience so violent an emotion on 
seeing M. Ernest ooce more ? And why did you find your- 
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self BO tranquilli/cd after having seen him ? In truth I 
no longer understand you very clearly upon ^Ili8 point, 
and your imagination travels over roads where mine 
is not aide to follow it. Throughout the whole afikir, 
the only thing which grieves and saiprisca me is his want 
of politeness totvards you: this is not natural to him; and 
his position is too high to lead one to suspect him of the 
pettiness of not wishing to appear to know you. How¬ 
ever it is no concern of mine to search into the mysteiy 
which hangs over the caprices of M. Do la C'our; and I am 
(juito of yoj^r opinion that we have no reason to distress 
ourselves either with his digdain or his forgetfulness. 

I recognised l\Jadame De la Oour far better in the re¬ 
ception which she gave you. This lady, notwithstanding 
her rank, has always been kind and amiable towards us; 
and it is not her wont to be rude and haughty to any 
person whatsoever with whom she comes into contact. 
For my own part, I am very gratelnl for her remem¬ 
brance of me, and I heartily forgive her indiscreet remark, 
on account of the benefit you have derived from it. How 
often have I admired in her that ease of manner, so elegant 
and at the same time so unstudied; that vivacity, some¬ 
times graceful sometimes piquante, which renders her 
conversation so agreeable, even Avhen it turns on trifles of 
no importance! You cal' this knowledge of the world, 
but it is, I think, something more and something better; 
and there arc many persons who are thoroughly convei'- 
sant with the usages of society, and the convention¬ 
alisms of the saloons, whether great or little, who do not 
» uossess this delightful tact, which appears ta me to be the 
result rather of a natural gift than of a polite and worldly 
education. In this sense, at least, 1 share with you the 
admiration which you avow for this amiable and attractive 
case of manner; witjioat however joining in your abuse of 
timidity, whicli is iieitlicr a virtue nor a punishment, as 
you have thouglft proper to designate it, but foi* a young 
man, as well as for a young girl, the real knq^ledge* of • 
the world, and what both one and other ought {o fi%n, 
if they have it not by nature. 

But, in my opinion, where M. Dc la Conr excels in true 
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politeness, is when lie asks those ladies to dance whoso 
slight attractions deter the common herd of partners. I 
feel that if T were in the place of these poor 3 'onng ladies, 
I should distinguish him above all othei*s as aii amiable 
man, and that if I were the mistress of the house I should 
consider him better versed in the usages of society than 
any other person whatsoever. How fortunate I am, there¬ 
fore, to spend my life in the country, and not to be forced 
to enter the great Avorld I How melancholy must it bo 
to be invited to a ball and never to stir from one’s seat I 
To see one’s companions join in the dance, brilliant with 
gaiety and happiness, and remain a neglected looker-on, 
at once disdained by the gentlemen afvl pitied by the 
mammas I How does it happen, then, that any enter a 
ball-room but those who are graceful as angels, and beau¬ 
tiful as the day I 

I persist in thinking, Charles, that jmur suspicions of 
M. Champin are exaggerated. You have transformed 
him into a hateful spectre; although I am certain that if 
- ho were as you say, my father would have no connexion 
with him. Jt is not that he is blind to his defects, and 
in particular to his love of scandal, which he hinted at in 
speaking to me very recently of him; but at the same time 
he says that he is an honest man, one of the good old stock, 
rather out-spoken, always ready with his jest, and who is 
in reality far better than he seems. Moreover, even 
entertaining the opinion which you do respecting him, 
Chai’les, it appears to me that you ought to humour rather 
than oflFend him, and not run the risk of irritating a mau 
whom you believe to be so dangerous. This is the pi a; 
which you say is pijrsued by all the inmates of the house; 
and why should you imagine youreelf more out of tlie 
reach of M. Charapin’s intrigues and slander than they? 
Are you not, on the contrary, intewjsted in gaining his 
good graces, since he stands in the position of a friend and 
correspondent to my father? Pray, tlfcn, excuse in him 
tl\,e fault» which belong rather to his condition than to his 
character, and, to gratify me, live with him on good terms, 
and do not irritate him by any of your procee^ngs. 

I write to you with all my windows wide open. "^Vhet 
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do you think, in this month, of tho summer weather which 
wc have had for tlie last three days? What a contrast 
between this moist, warm air, and those crisp frosts which 
so lately benumbed tho country. All here is melting and 
thawing around us, and tho road is a perfect rivulet. 
Trees, roofs,- walls, are all dripping, all bedewed with tho 
same cold pei'spiration. This is not the happiest moment 
to admii'e natui'c, and yet I find that it awakens within 
me the sweetest presentiments, and recalls tho most de¬ 
lightful impressions. Not one of these gentle breezes that 
docs not aimouuce the approach of life, that does not‘ 
hai’binger the leaves, the flewers, the bright and happy 
days of spring, v.ith all their sweet enjoyments; not one 
that does not whisper that all these inundated roads will 
soon dry up, that these barren trees will soon bo covered 
with foliage, and that the hermit will leave his grotto to 
make a pilgrimage to the parsonage. 

Speaking of grottoes, these summer winds have com¬ 
mitted a theft upon me. The frost had pencilled upon 
my windows the most charming landscapes; I spent 
whole hours in gazing on them, and I brought M. Prevero 
to admire them also. Every morning I found some new 
tree which hatl outspread its delicate branches on the 
slope of a picturesque mountain; some trunk, sparkling 
with pendant wreaths of the most minute mosses, thrown 
like a bridge over some yawning ravine; some tiny flowers 
which ha(l sprung up; some rocks which had rolled from 
their positions; lastly—marvellous sight 1—a little grotto, 
without tongs, just the retreat for a studious anchorite 1 
r ihad four panes; they were four domains. Where are 
they now? 

“ Where arc tlio snows of bygone yeai’s?” 

says the ballad. Is not melancholy ?—all our joys are 
fleeting. Our domains leave us, or else we leave our 
domains. Everything has an end; nothing is stable; 
and every instant we are led to ask, 

“ Where ai*e the snows of bygone years?” 

Your Louise, 


r 
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LTX 

THE PRECENTOR TO CHARLES. 

The Parsonage. 

The Widow Crozat is ruined. She has her kitchen-garden 
left and the four walls of her house, but that’s all. The 
fire has devoured all, and her son Louis. They arc just 
now dragging him out of the ruins. May God support 
the unfortunate creature, thus tried in the tepderest part. I 

It was last night, about one o’clock, tliat the fire broke 
out. As I was asleep, Autoino rapped at my door. 
On opening my eyes, I saw the glare of the fire reddening 
the walls and the floor, and with one leap I was at the 
window. Louise was up, and M. Prevere already on the 
spot: I ran there half dressed. At the moment when I 
reached it, all Avas already in flames—some articles of 
furniture and a cow excepted. They were searching 
on all sides for the son, and Brachoz had ventured out 
upon a beam that was burned to a coal. He then got' 
down on the side where the trough w'as, and made his 
way into the inside, from whence he came back straight 
to M. Prevere and whispered something in his ear; Avhere- 
upon M. Prevere proceeded towards the Bouvets, who 
had taken home the poor widow. Brachoz bad got a 
glimpse of the body of poor Louis lying among the ruins. 
The news immediately spread, aud everybody was pained 
at 80 sad a catastrophe befalling a widoAv, already deeply 
wounded in her aflections. M. Prevere is there still, shv* 
up alone with her, and we don’t know yet how the poor 
creature bears her affliction. 

The fire began in the barn. It is said that two tram- 
piers had got into it to pass the night there, and that it 
was by their pipe that the calamity Avas caused. Young 
Oliye^ who was one of the first (.that came, found 
Legrand’s ladder, which these fellows had taken to get 
up, still leaning against the south wall; and about mid¬ 
night, Bedard, being wakened by his mare—^which, having 
got loose, was stamping and kicking in the stable—saw 
two men miming away across the meadows. They must 
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bo the same who had knocked up the i)eople ofjja Bove- . 
ric, crying that the hamlet was on fire. They were among 
the first who ran to the spot. Olivet and the Redards 
had hurried oft’ to fijtcli the fire-engine of the Do la Conrs; 
but long before their- return the flames had consumed the 
interior to the roof, where, reaching the thatch, all steeped 
with wot from the thaw, it took time to break through it 
and to spread outside. It was while the roof was burning 
that Bi’achoz darted into the stable, already full of smoke, 
in order to drag out the cow, which was lowing there 
w'itboiit oft’dfring to stir from the spot. At last he laid 
hold of her and brought her out, leading her by the horns. 
Then, along wit> Louis Orozat, he made his way through 
the kitchen into the room behind, where Dame Crozat kept 
her valuables, and secured her wedding necklace of fine 
gold, her watch, and a bond for one hundred and twenty 
florins on the Mclazes. While he was making a package 
of the whole, the people outside called to him, “ Come out I 
come outl” Louis Orozat ran oft’: but, just as he was 
crossing the threshold, the kitchen floor fell in, and Bra- 
clioz found himself shut up in the back-room; and there 
were the flames darting in at the door like the ten tongues 
of a boast ot hell. Then, with a mattock, which was 
reached to him from the back of the house, Brachoz forced 
out a bar of the window and leaped into the garden, while 
a shower of splinters rained upon him from the roof. At 
the same instant Louis Crozat, who had gone in again on 
the side where the water-trough stood, to save the pig, 
perished, crushed to death by the beam of the stable, both 
he and the animal 1 

This house was burned once before, in ’83; by reason 
that, standing by itself, and'having then a pigeon-house at 
top, the point of which attracted the fire of heaven, it was 
struck by lightning, and three cows perished. Being 
rebuilt, here it is destroyed again: ’tis a warning to build 
elsewhere. There are spots against which Fate has^a 
spite; witness Couvet, where the house of thef Chewns 
was burned three times in the century. This was llo great 
matter to the Ghevins, who are well oflT, both by what 
they, made themselves and what was left them; but as for 
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Widow Crozat, this house, with what Brachoz saved, 
formed her all, together with the arms of her son Louis, 
of which she is now bereft. This Ls a case in which it 
behoves us to assist one another, and to this end I write 
to you to get your contribution. 

Reyhaz. 


LX. 

CHARLES TO THE PRECENTOR. 

' Geneva. 

I SEND you, Monsieur Reybaz,'all the money that I have, 
and next Tuesday yon will receive ray salary for this 
month. Poor Louis I What a frightful calamity I And 
Brachoz, who was so near sharing the same fate 1 There 
are few who have so affectionate and courageous a heart 
as Brachoz, Monsieur Rcybaz. But you say nothing 
of Louise; I am most anxiously awaiting a letter from 
her. 

The Derveys share our feelings of consternation, They 
have made a collection amongst their circle, which has 
produced fifty-three florins. I send them in addition to 
my own offering. It will be a real pleasure for me to give 
lessons, as many as ever she wishes, for the poor widow. 
Tell her so; and add that I join my tears to hers. 
Louis Crozat was the same age as myself, and was always 
my favourite companion. I regret him most sincerely. 

Your affectionate 

Charles. 


LXT. 

LOUISE TO CHARLES. 

The Parsonage* 

You know all. What a di'cadful evenfl The sight of 
th\p poor women rends my heait. She believes herself 
forsaken of God. She will scarcely listen to M. Prevere; 
and neither my attentions nor caresses afford her the least 
consolation. 
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1 wished her to come and take up her residence at the 
parsonage until her futnre plans were arranged. But she 
])refers remaining with the Bouvets, in sight of those 
ruins, upon which her eyes are constantly fixed. She 
takes no steps either to prepare her mourning, or to make 
the necessary preparations for the interment of her child. 
Sometimes 1 am tempted to believe that her reason is 
affected, and yet when she is spoken to, she answers with 
sense and simplicity. I have endeavoured to rouse her 
from her stupor by speaking to her of her present situa¬ 
tion, aud of the necessity of providing for her future* 
maintenance. Her answer w^as—“ I want but little. I 
will spin for my support.” In less than three years to 
have lost her husband, her child, aud everything she 
possessed I AVhat courage can she have remaining? 
What interest can life offer her? 

• My father exercises greater influence over her than any 
one else. He has always shown a warm affection for her, 
and besides his language is better in unison with her own. 
My father’s advice is, that, w’ith the proceeds of the cow 
and the necklace, joined to the proceeds of a debt which is 
owing to her by the Melaz family, and some little money 
which may be collected in different ways, she should build 
a little cottage at the other end of her kitchcn-gai'den, 
where she can support hoi self by her wheel. The poor 
woman allows liim to act as he pleases, and to take all 
the necessary steps for commencing the building early in 
spimg. Madame De la Cour has sent four hundred 
florins to M. Prevere, a sum which will greatly facilitate 
This plan. Pray thank the Dervey family. I am in 
such low spirits that 1 must defer until another time the 
pleasure of writing to you at more length. 

Your Louise. 
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LXII. 

THE PRECENTOR TO CHAIUTN. 

The Parsonage. 

I SEND you inclosed, Champin, the plau of a building. 
Everything is tliore, incasuvcmcnt and materials. You will 
Bee by it that for the gum of three thousand four hundred 
and ninety-throe florins, flve sous, six deniers, Lameche 
offers to build for poor Crozat a small cottage, upon a 
foundation of masonry, and roofed with flat tiles. What 
I want of you is to show this plan to a coulideutial person, 
and get him to tell you whether Lair--.eche has over¬ 
charged, or whether, having given the lowest estimate, it 
would bo superfluous to ask clse'wherc. As soon as you 
have fulfilled this commission you will I'etnrn me the 
paper, that I may give an answer to the other before he 
gets out of conceit with the job, or throws it up because 
he is mistrusted. I believe Lameche well-iutentioned, 
and that he does not moan to' make too much by the 
work; however, in this case, as it is the widow’s mite that 
will suffer, I wish to be able to reader a good account of 
the way in which it has been laid out.. 

Your last has reached me, in M'hich you branch out 
about that notable, and then launcli out on me with your 
advice, exhorting me to think before I act. As for acting 
that is already done, Champin, and as for thinking, I pass 
my life in doing so; what need therefore of your exhorta¬ 
tion to it? It was not I'roin choice nor for my pleasure 
that I yoked the lot of my Louise to that of Charles; bui, 
it was from choicCj and of my own free and deliberate wiH 
that I rejected that notable. Let sated worldlings stick to 
their puppets 1 Let libertines respect the chaste I To ray 
eye, wealth, once-sullied, never rccox^ers its brightness, just 
because I do see cleai-ly and am hot bli^id. Granted that 
jmu have seen more of the ways of the world than 1; but I 
have sefen better than you the course of that young man, 
and id order to dislike him one need only to be faithful to 
one’s just repugnances. The way in which you speak of 
him would, of itself, be enough to turn me against him, 
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if it were not done already. My Louise, and -her virgin 
freshness, to serve to gratify the whim of a rake I 
Ohampin, you mistake your man; and if you wish me to 
listen to you, speak otherwise concerning the child of my 
Theresa. 

As for Charles and the complaints which you make of 
him, there is one which I shall bear in mind to speak to him 
of it, as soon as hia purse, which he emptied the other 
day for poor Crozat, has become somewhat filled again. 
He is not naturally stingy, as you imagine, but he is 
incessantlyVorced to appear so; not having anything for 
the passing day, because Iih has lavished all on the pre¬ 
ceding. Since Re has been eaiming money, if he had 
been careful, he might have provided for all needful 
occasions, and saved, according to my calculation, four or 
five hundred florins. Instead of this, ho has already 
* cleared himself out entirely, twice or three times, and is 
obliged to wait for bis next I’eccipts before he can com¬ 
plete his donation. From this point to imnning into debt 
the distance is not great j let hini beware, nevertheless, 
how he oversteps it! Ho has already promised the whole 
of this sum to Crozat, but I shall take care to dednet the 
present for you. Charity is but an extravagance, when it 
is purloined from the wages of the industrious. 

As for the other reproach w'hich yon make to him, to 
wit, that of figuring in fine company and having changed 
his dress, I am sensible of it, Cliampin, but without 
joining in it. On considering whence this youth has 
sprung, and how his condition tends to draw him down¬ 
ward into fellowship with the vagrants of the earth, I 
am glad to see him look up, and strive to approach the 
respectable; and in this I see a surety, that, instead of 
sinking to the bottom, he will keep himself on the sur¬ 
face, supported by tno friends whom he will have gained. 
To confess the tguth, it,is from seeing him thus tolerated 
at those dinners and those assemblies, and that he behaves 
there not like a savage, but as a well-reared person, that 
I have begun to feel some confidence in hia character, and 
some surety that he will qualify himself for that profession 
of minister which is the port wherein I hope to see him 
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cast anchor, Tt is tending that way to approach the 
high, without on that account disdaining the low; and 
having been fearful that, at the outset, the lad would, 
from his petulance and his unrnly instincts, fall into the 
troubled waters of violence and riot, it is now a security 
to me to see him, when once introduced into good com¬ 
pany, maintain his gi-onnd and please there. Overlook 
these airs, then, since of two rocks he has at least shunned 
the worst. 

I must tell you too, Ohampin, that I blame you for 
your behaviour to this schoolmaster who is asking your 
consent to marry your Catherine, opining that your wishes 
encroach on what of right belongs to oinldrcn. It’s all 
very well these corperal-like hectorings Avhich you put on 
to frighten them; but when you require them to come 
and live in your lodge, to love each other before your 
face, to mix up their domestic life with yours, and not to 
taste the solitude of their own hearth, which is the beloved 
retreat of young couples, and the covering screen of their 
caresses, you ask what is unjust, and what cannot be 
pleasing to honest minds. It is natural instinct, not cun¬ 
ning, that revolts yom* Catherine and her goodman; and, 
as to their mistrust, you must look upon yourself as its first 
cause. No doubt to see them love each other may per¬ 
haps be bitter to you, for this new affection shakes and 
sm’passes the filial which we had won; but you have no 
just cause to say against it, having gone through the same 
thing yourself. And besides, we must bow to the ^vill of 
God, who has for good reasons decreed that love of man 
and wife should prevail over every othfer. Leave these ' 
joung people, then, at liberty; and, where you cannot do 
anything, give way, that gratitude at least may be left 
them, and that it may brighten your old days. 

Your affectionate’ 

> Hetbaz. 
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LXIII. 

CHABLES TO LOUISE. 

• Geneva. 

I SEND you, Louise, the proceeds of a collection which has 
been wonderfully successful. It was this morning, when 
wc were all assembled in the Iccturc-room, that the idea 
of it occurred to me on finding both myself and my 
companions touched and chai’mcd by the recital of a 
beautiful piece of poetry, which occurred in our Belles 
Jjettres class, and in which the poet lamented, with great* 
talent and sensibility, the. imaginary misfortunes of an 
ideal personage. ^ I was as much aflected as the others, 
until, recalling to mind the Widow Grozat, those beautiful 
vei’ses appealed to me wretched, and the poet nothing 
better than a comedian. I wrote in large letters upon a 
page of my note-book:— 

“ You have heard 'poetry: 7iow listen to prose! 

The Widow Crozat lost ha' husband two years ago, 
and her youngest son one year after. She had still 
left a house to shelter, and a son to support her; the 
fire of last iveek has devoured both the one and the 
other. It is in contemplation to build her a cottage. Any 
contributions will be thankfully reedved,^^ and I signed 
my name at the foot. As soon as tha lecture was over I 
a^cd ray sheet of paper to the door. The crowd 
pressed around to read it. All hearts were softened, all 
purses opened; and, while I recounted the histoiy in 
detail, many who had already given, gave a second time, 
^ nd some who had little or no money about them, went 
home to procure it. This is true poetry I Such its 
charm, its influenceJ Away with the* poet and liis 
rhymes I Away with Hippocrene, and the fountain of 
Oastalia, and all those insipid watem, which are not worth 
a single glass of good piquette!! 

After to-morro# I shall be able to send you two or 
three louis-d’ors, which I am expecting with txtremS 
impatience. For only imagine, Louise, that whilst every¬ 
body was giving cheerfully according to their means, I 
was the oidy one who had not a Hard to put into the 
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plate. I fumbled and fumbled in ray pocket, like a miser 
as I am forced to be. If I were to be shipwrecked 
again, it is my purse, and not your letters, which would 
float upon the waves. I had some idea of bon'owing, 
but, for three days, it is scarcely worth while. 

And this poor woman who talks of earning her bread 
by spinning! That means, Louise, that if she is left to 
perish with hunger —under the care of the Almighty! as 
is the phrase—she would welcome death. Poor crea¬ 
ture! Ah I but before she dies of hunger—before she 
w'ants either food, shelter, or fuel, or anything which 
may be necessary to soften-her sufferings—T shall no 
longer have a grain of Algebra in my„bcad, nor a single 
scrap of bad Greek to sell 1 

For the rest, Louise, I work from morning till night. 
Foar has seized upon me, as it did when I fell into the 
lake; and, without resting, I swim and swim towards the 
I’ock. Once safe on land, shall I not caper for joy, and 
do nothing but enjoy the feeling of existence I M. Du¬ 
mont will be pleased. I’ll warrant; and your father, I hope, 
not displeased, if I succeed. It is early in Apiil that 
I appear before my judges. For pity’s sake, do not talk 
to me of these gentle breezes, of this bursting foliage, of 
this returning life which animates the flowers. The bare 
idea of them makes me waver; these breezes cool my 
nnlour; this herbage and these flf>wcrs rivet my eyes upon 
their beauties, and my books have not the power to bring 
them back again. Far rather help mo to bar up iny cage 
against the assaults of these first rays of the spring, 
whose radiance and sweetness subdue my corn-age, aii.^ 
threaten to send my strongest resolutions after your fom* 
domains—after the “ snows of by-gone years.” 

Then as to the tongs. Bat what a wicked question, 
Louise, and how you ndicule, although so sweetly, your 
unfortunate hermit I Well, yes, I must confess it. One 
hour after the departure of my letter^, no longer able to 
keep to my resolution, I opened my cupboard and took 
out ‘my tongs. But listen: it was only because I dis¬ 
covered that I could not meditate if I did not stir the 
fire, and that I could not stir the fire without meditat- 
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ing. Besides, these wann breezes came, mjn fire was 
extinguished, and thenceforth my conversion has been 
eiitii'e and without a single relapse. 

All your wishes are mine also, Louise, and since you 
desire that I should speak this porter fair, 1 shall apply 
myself to the task. As for pleasing him, I will endeavour 
to do so, although I know, beforehand, that it is an im- 
possibility. Judging from the repngnanco which I feel 
towards him, he must hate me. He both despises and is 
jealous of me. He wivics mo every advantage I enjoy 
beyond what my birthright gives me.—But I will speak' 
him fair, I will please him, Louise, if in endeavouring 
to do so, I give jiou the least gratification. 

Your ClIAULES, 


LX IV. 

- ciiAimN TO uevhaz. 

ftfiiieva, 

'rjiinii: is your plan, Avhich I return, old one, approved 
and commented upon by the skilful. I have shown it to 
Father Ledrcy, who thinks the cr.stle not dear at the price 
named; only he roeominends to you to look Bhai*p to the 
building of it, lest LameiJie should economise upon the 
woi'k, and you should find, some fine morning, lady 
of the mansion buried under her fiat tiles. Your son-in- 
law sent yon yesterday a rouleau; they say the Do la 
Corn’s have given a thousand florins. Since money is plenty, 
make at least a close house, where Goody Orozat need 
not shiver .*>.3 I do, like a candle in a lantern without glass. 

The poor woman is very unhappy, no doubt, having 
lost her boy; but for the rest she has no cause to fret. 
In tills country therCis nothing like a good disaster to set 
you on your feet. Have but four sous and not know 
where to get your^inner, and nobody will bother their Ucad 
about you. Are you not alive so long as you are not starved 
to death 1 But let Heaven send yon a swingeing caTamity, 
or even a misfortune that makes a stir, and, whisk 
your galleons come in from the four comers of the cantcml 
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Let Crozat therefore be of good cheer. Besides, the 
students arc taking the matter up; and though these 
gentry have not paid me for my broken glass, it is not 
for want of the stuff, God be praised I They are stingy 
only with those that they owe money to. It is your youth 
who has thrust them into this affair by means of a doleful 
bill which he posted up on the door of their hall. As 
for his present, it came this morning; whence 1 conclude 

that you have given him a set down, since, at the same 
time, ho has sent off his lacquey and dropped his lofty 
airs, to chat familiarly with me. I sec by this that your 
son-in-law is just like my wooer: so long as the noose is 
not tied, he is afraid of his father-in-law For the rest, I 
received him neither well nor ill, since his gift like his 
sweet airs does not come from himself, and since it is yon 
I am to thank for the windfall. 

1 send you also my rouleau for Dame Crozat; it is 
a quarter of a dollar which I screwed out of the two old 
ladies up above. They will have enough left to live upon 
—will they not ? I talked to them nevertheless in a way 
that would have melted the heart of a milestone; but 
look you! your Crozat is not of the sect, and they keep 
all their charity for their babes of grace; so that let a 
dmnkard only patter his creed and declare that he feels 
grace, and the good man may drink his bellyful. Whyl 
your Crozat, with three words and one grain of common 
sense—chastened as she is by the Almighty, and wrapped 
in her sable weeds—might draw from them wherewithal to 
create for herself a heaven upon earth 1 She would but 
have to acknowledge herself a sinner in Adam—that is 
what they like; she would but have to leave her pastor 
in the lurch—^that is what they are fond of; and then 
go and join them, and bleat in their gamut. Ahl the 
good lamb she would be then I Alf I the poor lamb 1. the 
dear lamb 1—still a sinner in Adam, mark you, but lovely 
in Israel, having her rest already prepared for her in the 
fiaavenl^' Jerusalem, and sure of being canonized here below 
in thdir little books, as they do all the strumpets who 
take themselves up, and all the devils that turn hermits I 
But listen, to this. There is among them a seel; who 
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make it their business to circulate the Bible, aujl who, I 
iinagine, are encouraged by the printers and booksellers. 
I'hese folks arc fond enough of the kingdom of God so 
long as it affords them tlie means of living and faring 
sumptuously. These biblicals fling Testaments at your 
head, whosoever you be—Arab or pork butcher, Tungoose 
or stocking-weaver; they cannot sleep, they cannot live,. 
unless thcii* Testaments go off, unless their thirty-six 
thousand committees report to them how mankind, after 
swallowing during the year Testaments by bales, by 
cargoes, by mountains, are still athii’st and lolling out the ‘ 
tongue. Then these kind, biblicals draw their pursc- 
sti'ings anew, aneVshower it down upon you in all tbims 
and sizes. Which will you have?—there it is. Mankind 
lets them go on, and they rub their hands, dcclaiing that 
the kingdom of God is at the door. Meanwhile the con¬ 
verts sell you their Bible and send the money down their 
throats: witness lloulier, who lends money on pledge. 
Last year a descent was made on her little establishment; 
the back room was crammed with copies of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures which were there in pawn, while ray jovial fellows 
w^ere keeping up the kingdom of God at the public-house. 

But I am travelling away from your letter, which I 
intended to answer. So much for the plan. So my 
advice displeased you, ai.cicnt? Kick it aside I You 
don’t like my expressions, eh ? Consider them as 
unsaid. Your Louise is a chaste damsel? Granted. 
But after all, if a cat may look at a king, a gentleman 
may surely ogle a saint. You want a novice for her 
•^.lusband? . Light your lantern, my old boy. Search, 
search. Put on your baniacles. I am afraid that your 
chaste lass will fade, before you find one who has not 
played a prank or two. That in which your notable is 
to be preferred to another, is, that all his arc known and 
may be reckoned up; whence it is evident that, for one of 
his condition, the^ are a mere bagatelle. 

So much for your second point. As for the thiql, 
namely, your son-in-law, who is thrusting himself among 
the great folk, plume yourself on it at yoiu* good pleasure. 
Besses, he is not the only one who mbs skirts with the 

von. T. p 
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quality; and if he climbs with more ardoxir, it is because 
he starts from a lower ground; if ho tricks himself out 
more, it is because he has more to conceal. But, Key- 
bas, do not mistake—’tis not himself, but his smart dress 
that rubs against those grandees. Pranked out as he is, 
and on condition that he hides the mud picked up in your 
court, they tolerate him, as you say; but, let him strive 1o 
scratch his foundling’s skin ever so little against their tip¬ 
top flesh, and you will soon see how mnch that surface is 
worth by the ell upon which you reckon to support him. 
The surface fittest for stoucs, Reybaz, is the bottom of 
the water. The rank fittest for foundlings is below that 
of atf lawful children, down to the vevj' lowest; and none 
can kick against it—neither friend, nor patron, nor gods, 
nor Olympus 1 

There is one more article, viz. that of my sheep-face, 
for whom you wish me to spare the solitude of the fire - 
aide, that ho may carcss my Catherine. Never fash 
at that! I have just come dowii a peg and signed the 
articles. The chap shall have his own hearth and his 
own chamber where he shall do as ho pleases, nnseen, by 
me; and, as for gratitude, I hold him quits for that Let 
them pay me for board, and coo away to their heart’s 
content Filial afiection?—all smoke, Ecybaz. It’s all 
very well as long as the brat sacks, as long as the hungry 
urchin howls for bread, and e,v;en as long as the bird has 
' not a nest to shelter it at night; but only let the day for 
billing and shifting for themselves arrive, and good-bye 
to father and mother: the filial bird flies off as fast as 
wings can carry it, and you see that all this afiection rn-rlo ' 
a mere farce. Yon say ti'uly that this hour is a latter 
one, even for those. best prepared. A daughter swept 
away from you, body and soul, by that pirate 1 A crea¬ 
ture who kept you company by the fireside, who cheered 
your old agel This bough lopped off, what vrill be left 
of the f^ee but a branchless log, a 'oare stomp I Did 
Clod that it should'be so? Very fine indeed 1 



Your affectionate 


Chaupin. 



t 
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LXV. 

LOUISE TO CUAltLES. 

The Partonagt. 

Your rouleau, Charles, acquired in so happy and animated 
a way, has arrived, together with some other offerings 
from other quai'tei's. The siun total is now bufficient for 
the expense of tho building, even without selling the 
wedding necklace. Thus the Widow Crozat will have a 
1 oof to shelter her. But how slight a relief is this to her 
borrow, and how powerlefc^ are the utmost efforts of pity 
and beucvoleuc^ to soften an affliction of this nature I 
This poor woman knows all that has been done for her; 
she sees this money arrive; she sees my father actively 
engaged in her afiairb; but she beholds everything with 
pci feet indiflercnce, and barely a few words escape fiom 
her lips to mark her gratitude towai’db so many kind 
people, who nevcithcluss confer no I'eal benefit on her. 
M. Pre\ Cl 0 himself, who oilers her consolations of another 
and a higher nature, is scarcely listened to. It seems as 
if this poor creatui e, once so religious and so good, on 
account of being thus stricken had lost her confidence in 
Cod, and as if all that is told her of his goodness and 
his justice, was but au empty sound which falls upon 
her oar, without penetrating to her heart. She neither 
weeps nor laments; she neither refuses nor asks for any¬ 
thing ; but she looks like a being isolated in tho midst of 
the universe, without a fellow-creature to assist, or a 
Providence to guide her. Some one lent her a wheel, 
and she immediately began to spin. When I spoke to 
her of yon, she answered cahnly, “Louis loved himl^ 
and then she was silent, leaving me to proceed without 
further interruption! Ah, Charles 1 how just and true 
were your feelings when yon experienced that chill, that 
distaste for thoro rhyming sorrows, which, with all their 
ornament and display, can at the utmost excite bn^ a 
slight and passing emotion 1 Ab I how false is *poetiy, 
and how eloquent is the reality I How eloquent is this 
poor peasant woman, labouring at her spinning, in on- 
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broken silence, with a bleeding heart, and thinking herself 
forsaken of heaven and abandoned to the assaults of a 
malignant fate 1 Ah 1 how this mute spectacle of despair 
makes us suffer, and how painful it is to feel so powerless 
to afford her consolation! 

But I do not wish to distress you, nor, above all, to 
distract your thoughts from your studies. God and the 
course of time will rostovo peace, to the roof of this poor 
afflicted woman. I am truly rejoiced to know that you 
are so animated with ardour, and so strong in resolution, 
in pursuing your studies. It is thus that yoft will reach 
your rock, and if you trinmj)h; I shall triumpli also 1 Our 
hearts understand each other, Clmrlco—our souls are 
united. 1 feel this with inexpressible delight, and every 
day more and more; and when, to gratify me, you sacri¬ 
fice your prejudices against my father’s friend, I feel my 
tender regal’d for you augmented by the sweet charm of 
gratitude 1 

- Your Louise. 


LXVI. 


MONSIEUR FREVERE TO MONSIEUR DERVEY. 

The Parsonage* 

I HAVE recourse to you, my deal' colleague,.in the hope 
that you can procure me a piece of information to which 
I attach considerable value. Do you know, or can you 
learn through the medium of your connexions, and with¬ 
out any one suspecting the motive of yonr .curiosity, 
whether the De la Coui's intend to return to otir neigh¬ 
bourhood this summer, or whether, on the couti’ar}% as it 
is rumoured, they propose making a tom* through the 
cantons, and remaining for a time^at Interlaken? My 
reason for wishing to ^ow this, is in order that I may, in 
appointing a time for Charles’s return |to the parsonage, 
ahoose an opportunity when Madame £>e la Cour is from 
hOme.^ am aware that they are exposed to the liability 
of meeting at Geneva; but there it is only seldom, and 
under circumstances not likely to provoke either rivalry 
or collision between them. But here I should not- have 
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the same security, if I saw them together—^both unoccupied, 
both engrossed with the same object, under the eyes of 
the villagers, and perhaps influenced by their remarks. 

I know from good authority that M. Ernest has not 
abandoned the hope of obtaining Louise's hand, and that 
he persuades himself that time will turn the scale in his 
favour—above all, as long as M. Reybaz is bound only by a 
verbal promise which, not being known publicly, may be the 
more easily revoked. It is on this account, that, notwith¬ 
standing the many opposing reasons, I would feel inclined tq 
hasten the period of its announcement.. Then the position 
of Charles and Louise wodld bo clearly established and 
understood, and IkT. Ernest’s vague hopes and expectations 
would, 1 trust, be at an end. He must entertain, moreover, 
a very erroneous opinion of Louise if he cherishes the 
slightest hope. She may never belong to Charles, but 1 
‘cannot imagine that she would ever give her hand to 
another, and least of all to him. One thing which Charles 
does not know, and which 1 think it is better for him to 
remain in ignorance of, is, that M. Ernest has made his 
appearance here twice during the last fortnight. He came 
on horseback as if merely for a ride, and on seeing 
M. Reybaz, which he did either by chance or design, he 
affected to meet him with a good grace, without making 
any allusion to what had passed. He called on, and was 
particularly civil to, those of our country people who are 
the most intimate with M. Reybaz, and he placed in my 
hands (in aildition to a former donation from his mother 
. .of four hundred florins) the sum of six hundred florins in 
his own name for the poor Widow Crozat. It is possible 
that all these proceedings are not intended to cloak any 
ulterior view, but I scarcely dare to hope this; and I fear 
the worst, so well aware am I of Charles’s imprudence, 
aud that M. Reybaz is so much disposed to judge him 
with severity. , 

Will you then, my dear colleague, not lose sight of my 
request, and write me a few words when you,hafe 
obtained any certain infomation. 

Your aflfectionate Prevbre. 
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LXVII. 

CHAMPIN TO EBYBA^. 

Geffem. 

I PARTED from you, ancient, with a tear in my eye. I 
have got o\er it. After all, life is short; and to weep 
bccau&e the world turas loimd, is w'osting time. I have 
swallowed the bitter dose, and ’tis done with. Let them 
love one another; let them increase, let theM multiply; 
I will stand godfather, if they like, for their fifteenth. 
Finally, tliis cross between iny sheepface and a Ohampin 
will produce an excellent amalgam; mneh like tlie Limousin 
with the Noi-raan. So let us be happy, betide na what 
will I 

Besides, what have I to tell you? Now the affair is 
settled and the board arranged for, I discover that my 
wooer is a very good fellow after all. It was fear that 
made him stupid. Now that he is sure of his game, the 
chap is becoming jovial visibly to the naked eye, and 
ventures already to slap me on the shoulder and to 
call me papa father-in-law; while he is so brisk with 
Catherine that I am obliged to cry, “ Halt, there! papa 
son-in-law 1—when shall we have the wedding?” Uo 
wants a regular smasher—^ball and gala, wine and music!— 
so that the folks will talk of it till the next jubilee.* 
That’s tho sort for me! 

“Alas! it is a point decreed, < 

That daring this poor, transient life 
Man cannot twice the altar seek, 

Unless be lose the previous wife! 

Then let us marry, marry, 

Marry then, I say! 

Marry, marry, 

The bells shall chime aw aj ! f 
Quick! quick! lads, drain your glosses, 

And ohose your pretty lasses, 

For list! the fiddlers pkj!” 

* Anniversary of the Koformation at Geneva, whitli is cclebratul 
every hundred years. 
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Hal liow stoutly they trolled out that refrain at De- 
neriaz’s wedding! We should be there still, 1 verily believe, 
but for these devils of spouses, who are al ways in a hurry 
to douse the table-cloth and to send off the music. For 
my part, 1 say, that the wedding is for the guests. 

But since our time, Keybaz, the world has gone to the 
dogs. The good old ways arc wearing out. There are 
still some weddings of the right sort, but they don’t keep 
it up the next day. And the next day with a jolly party is 
better than the wedding itself. It is the leavings of the 
feast, but the*primc of the company. Each takes the seat 
he had the day before; the couplets go round, but more 
lively, more sprighfly, for now the guests are all of one 
bi'otherhood. Yon should have seen Lamboteau’s, where 
the day after eclipsed the wedding! Out of thirty-five 
there were but fifteen, but all of the right sort—^wicked, 
hearty, jovial blades. At five o’clock we were still at 
table, so that Gambard made the following stanza:— 

“ ’Tis Aurora who comes here to give us a look, 

As Luna is gone for the night. 

And she ■wickedly cuats in our dear little nook 
The unwelcome, iutrusive daj-light. 

‘ Deuce take it!’ I fancy the jealous one said, 

As she glanced our glad visages o’er, 

‘If I cannot disimteh the assembly to bed, . 

I will light tliem at least to the door I’ ’’ 

Not badly turned that, for on impromptu made at the 
^.moment. Thereupon we broke up, joining in chorus till 
> c were a good distance in the street, and, an hour after¬ 
wards, each was at his work. 

However, I will buckle them next month, when the 
breath of the first zephyrs to blow. What we still 
want is a place for the wedding. They themselves are 
balancing between ^range-Caual and PlainpaJais. There 
is a spacious room at both. For my pait, I incline to* 
Plainpalais, which is nearer for every one of the guests? 
Besides, it is near to the cemetery; these strains would 
cheer up all the mouldy inmates, who lie yawning in their 
graves.* And more than one Reybaz; this devil of it 
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weflding makes tlic sonp;s spring up in my brain, as rain 
does mushrooms: 

“When (liMlh has slrelthotl me on my hior, 

How dull I’ll hr—how blank my face! 

And in your shroud, my gossip dc<ir, 

You'll make no less your H.ad grimace, 

I'lu'u since for us the fl<;wcry field 
lltr c.ir[K*t spn'ods, tlie fates allow 
'Thiil life rail still oujiiyinents >irld— 

W'c’ll seize them now! well stnze them now!'' 

I now come to the main point. There cap l)e no wed¬ 
ding without you, old boy. .You shall bo informed of the 
day. (Jet yourself ready; but, abov^all, no excuse, no 
refusal, or I shall disown you. It is my (\'itheriuc and 
her pedagogue who send this invitation, hut 1 back it 
Stoutly. Put off y^nr band, leave your psalms at home, 
and come and bring happiness to this wooer, who pleases 
you, and to my Catherine, whom you arc fond of. 

Cji\MriN, Jean Marc. 


J.XVIll. 

MONSIEUR DERVEY TO MONSIEUR PREVtRE. 

. Geneva. 

I REGRET, my dear colleague, that T am not able, notwith¬ 
standing all my incpiirics, to send you any satisfiictory infor • 
mation on the subject which 3 011 arc so much interested in 
knowing. The fact Ls, that Madame De la Conr wi-shep 
to remove her son; but the latter, who is derided upon 
retaniing to 3 ’om neighbourhood in the spring, has declared 
against either remaining in the town or taking a tour 
in the cantons. It is difficult, as j’on see, to say before¬ 
hand which will gain the victoiy,. tlic mother or the son. 
Under ordinary circumstances it wouH assuredly be the 
latter;, but as affairs now stand, Madame De la Cour, 
having a positive interest at stake, may possibly be less 
easily iutliiencod than usnal. 1 do not entertain a doubt 
but that tiio proceedings of M. Ernest, and his appcfyi-ance 
at the parsonage, arc designed to conceal some ulterior 
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object. Ho wishes to cause the past to bo fosgotteu, and 
prepare for the future. I should not therefore be gi'catly 
surprised, if acting on this system, he should in the end 
decide upon accompanying his mother on her proposed 
tour. He is a young man at all times under the influence 
of his passions, and who, if he has not energy enough to 
conquer them, is very capable of employing every species 
of calculation and stratagem for their gratification. 

You have takcu a very just view, I think, my dear 
brother, in characterizing as you have done the sentiment 
with which M. lieybaz’s daughter has inspired hiiA. 
The charms of that young •person are doubtless gi’eat, but 
it appears to mff that they shine with a brighter lustre 
from being found in her own modest condition. The 
young man, discovering them all at once on emerging from 
the irregularities of his disordered life, was irresistibly 
‘ attracted by the purity and beauty of this young girl, and 
led on by the hope of success which his position in life 
made him look upon as certain. He appears to be the 
more deeply interested that he himself is held in less 
consideration, and that Mademoiselle Louise is more re¬ 
spected. His pride has been aroused and become involved 
in his success; the humiliation of seeing her pi-efercnco 
for Charles still farther imtates his passion; and all these 
circnmstances, which 1 have learned from my connexion 
with the Du Puech family, justify your fcai’s and your pru¬ 
dential measures. His alliance with that family was only 
the question of a moment: his manner towards Mademoi¬ 
selle Du Puech soon put an end to all ulterior pi'ocecdings. 

Hasten, then, the announcement of this engagement, 
that Chaides’s position may be clearly understood. Not¬ 
withstanding the secrecy which has been enjoined respect¬ 
ing this affair, M. Reybaz’s engagement is suspected. His 
friend, our porter hei’e, who is not famed for discretion, 
is, I believe, inflamed of the affair; aud it appears to me 
that both the young man and Mademoiselle Louise are 
thus placed in a false position, which cannot be Otherwise 
than injurious to them. Moreover, it is very evident that 
if any circumstance could encourage M. Ernest’s hopes, 
and* tend to bring about any collision between the two 
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, young men, it would certainly be the mystery which still 
surrounds M. Keybaz’s intentions, and especially Made¬ 
moiselle Louise’s own consent. If once these intentions 
were proclaimed in open day, what pretence could M. 
Ernest offer to the world for persisting in his rivalry—even 
now so absurd in the eyes of those who know the real 
state of affairs ? M. Reybaz ought to be aware of all this 
himself; and, if his consent is really sincere, he should 
accede to your desire. 

Our young friend is at this moment excessively busy; 
he brings to his studies all that generous ardour which 
imparts such a charm to his character. The result is that 
we enjoy less of his company. This to'*u3 is a sensible 
privation, as his presence is a never-failing source of life 
and animation to our circle, M'bich, when reduced to its 
original number, is calm and (priet enough. I am aware 
that Charles and M. Ernest met recently at the house of 
Madame Domergue; they did not speak to each other, 
but Madame De la Cour gave Charles a most gracious 
reception. I have reason to believe that the latter is 
entirely ignorant of M. Ernest’s new proceedings and his 
visits to the parsonage; and you may readily believe 
that, as far- as I am concerned, be will still i*emain so. 
For the rest, I shall be made acquainted with Madame De 
la Gout’s aiTangemcnts as soon as they are determined 
upon, and 1 shall immediately hasten to inform you re¬ 
specting them. Receive, my dear brother, the assurances 
of the friendship of your affectionate 

Dervky. . 


LXIX. 

LOUISE TO CHARLES.' 

pTAc Ftirsanage. 

, D^re I ventui'e to knock at your door, Master Hermit ? 
It is to itfquire after your health, and also to say that, if 
people admire your studious ardour, they cannot accom¬ 
modate themselves, contentedly, to your silence. These 
lost two weeks have appeared very long ones to me. But 
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I have no wish to complain; my father, besides, thinks 
that you have just hit upon the exact proportion of letter¬ 
writing which he desires and approves. 

A jtropos, your neighbour Charapin is about to marry his 
daughter (you did not mention a word of it), and has 
invited my father to the wedding. It is possible that you 
may have received an invitation also; in which case.you 
ought perhaps to accept it, if only out of respect to my 
father, and not to appear to disdain the society of a class 
which, though it may not bo that in which you have now ^ 
entered, is nfit the less our own. AVere you to refuse on 
account of your antipathy against M. Ohampin, he would 
not fail to think alTd to say that you despised him; and 
certainly you would feel*soiTy to furnish him with such a 
pretext. I am in the vein of moralizing, Chwlcs; and I 
assure you I feel some anxiety on finding how much I am 
inclined to it. This is a fault, it is said, which is sure to 
increase, and which ends in making women insupportable. 
I must watch myself carefully, aud you must reprove me, 
if you please, whenever you see occasion. This is the 
only way, moreover, in which we can be quits. 

My father r( quests that you will go to the silversmith 
whose address 1 enclose, and order a silver cover at the 
price of sixty florins; exactly like the one he sent io 
my father five yeara ago on the mariiagc of his god¬ 
daughter. Ue wishes it to be marked with the initials of 
Catfierine Champin. My father requests that the work¬ 
manship may be good, and the cover thick and massive 
gather than beaten out into a large surface. When it is 
ready, you will be kind enough to call for it, and lock it 
up in yoiir press (taking away the key), until the proper 
moment anives for its presentation. 

The poor Widow ^Crozat remains very nearly in the 
same state. They are making prepai’ations for building, 
and have already ^veiled the ground and begun to dig the 
foundations. One thing gives me great pleasure, and th(||li 
is, that there is a person who will remove the reillains t>f 
the former building at the price of old materials, so that 
these melancholy mementoes will soon (Usappear. We 
have; moreover» received fresh contributions; so tba|, 
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without selling the cow, there will be sufHcient means to 
defi'ay the expense of erecting ^e new cottage. In con¬ 
sequence of this, my father requests you to limit yourself 
to your former donation, and to keep your in-coming fees 
for some future occasion. 

I have said all that 1 had to say. Master Hermit; and 
I close the door gently, not without making you a most 
respectful obeisance. 

Louise. 


LX^C. 

• a 

THE PRECENTOR TO CHAOTIN. 

The Parsonage. 

It is not the world that has gone down-hill, Ghampiu; it 
is we who have got up in years. Those young folks about 
you ai-e what we were once, and arc travelling onward to 
the point at which we have aiTived—except that may 
God preserve them from being separated from one another, 
to grow old in widowhood! 

As for you, Champin, though you are my senior, you 
do not appear so. You still keep up the memory of the 
good old ways, and have a light hcai't along with them. 
Your head is yet full of the jollities of past banquets; and 
for every subject yon have a song to suit. It is my 
opinion that yon will live to be old; for that which 
shortens our days is heaviness of soul, and that gloom in^ 
which sorrow envelopes it. Yours is, light, ever out of 
doors, and illumined, as it were, by bright sunshine: all 
its tears are soon dried up. Heaven has bestowed on you 
a happy lot, Champin, and a much better one than if it 
had given you that wealth which you covet. 

I am sorry, ancient, that 1 cannot joip in your mirth— 
but I feel that this jollity to which you invite me is no 
longer smtable for me. It is now twenty-one years since 
I was ht a wedding-feast, which, ever since the death of 
Theresa, I have had no mind to. The sight of young people 
being united, is dear to me, at a distance; and I send to 
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your Catherine my best wishes. But, near at band, I find 
matter for reflections, tlj^ bitterness of which stifles all 
mirth; and even at my Louise’s, should it happen to bo a 
joyous wedding, and numerous in guests, 1 have more 
than once thought that I would stay away from it. I 
shall not, then, my old friend, take my seat at your 
jovial table; and instead of being angry with me for so 
doing, you owe mo thanks for not going to spoil yom* 
Sport by my grave face. 

I have, besides, more to do just now than usual, and t^ 
leave home at this moment would suit me ill. They arc about 
the new house for Crozat; and, that tlic money spent upon 
it may be well labl out, one must incessantly overlook, 
incessantly jog, these workmen, who are always inclined to 
throw down the trowel and to go off for refreshment. 
Thereupon depends, perhaps, whether Crozat will be able 
to keep her cow, which would be of great service to her. 
The poor woman is not at all likely to follow the advice 
you threw out respecting those mummers. Her religion is of 
the heart, not of words and professions; I am only afraid, 
from her appearance, that, stricken so severely, she will 
give way to inward murmuring. However, before push¬ 
ing her on that point, we must get her out of that nook 
in which she has taken shelter, and she must find herself 
mistress once more, and bustling about her household 
cares, in the cottage which is preparing for her reception 
by the autumn. In a fortnight they will be putting on 
the roof. 

Not knowing when I can go to town to compliment 
your Catherine, I here write (requesting you to give her a 
reading of them) the wishes that 1 form from my heart 
for her prosperity. I trust they may live in concord, 
fidelity, and affection; and no fear but that, with these, 
other good things will not be wanting, or, at least, that 
they will be able make shift vrithout them. I wish her 
children, for, wanting them, marriage is without savoui^; 
and that she may bring them up in the fear of Ghid, and 
many them when the time comes—without heeding, as you 
see, your tirades against the pirate, or your bitterness of 
a moment against filial affection.’ Your daughter loves 
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you as formeily, Champin, but in aiiotber manner; and if 
she did not love you, hoi clii^cn -would one day desoit 
hor. Never will a bad daugbtci be a beloved mothei. 

Til YUA/. 


LXXl. 

CIIAKLES ZO I.OUI^F, 

C(nci a. 

Louise, I can donothinj» 1 Thobe balmy biecACS, and this 
resplendent sunshine, lob me of all my loin ge. A thou¬ 
sand locollcctions ol the by- gone bpiiug beset my 
thoughts, and I cannot hx them upon any thing but what 
is connected with you. Oompaicd with that rapturous 
delight which oieiflows my heait when thinking of you, 
all else appeals odious to me; and I icpuLe with disgust 
this senseless mummery which they call btudy. Thus the 
days flow on in a soothing toipor, and the sting of shame 
which I feel at my conduct is the only thing which pre¬ 
vents me from giving way enth'ely^ 

Ah I pity mo, lAmise 1 What to mo are all the sj s- 
tems of philosophers, tho truths of geomotriciaus, the 
clasbificatious of botanists ? What to me aie tho poets 
themselves—at least unless they paint the sentiment which 
I feel, and paint it in the colours of tiulh? Whatl when 
I breathe nothing but tenderness—^whon, separated fioin 
yon, 1 might at least rejoin you in thought, and, in ima¬ 
gination, pass my hours beside you—1 must chain myself 
by force to my notc-book-~-mast exchange for that which ^ 
interests me so little, the only thing which could be the 
consolation of my exile and the charm of my life! 

At times, therefore, all ambition dies within me—the 
book foils from my hands —I forget who 1 am and whither 
1 am going-*—and I abandon mysehf entirely to tho&e de- 
lightfbl reveiies. Like tho pribonei' in his dungeon, 1 
^dmm of light and liberty; and, bursting my shackles, I 
fly towards the flowery bank of bomo flowing sti earn—I 
seat'myself by your side—give myself up to the iiitoxi- 
oating joy of beholding you—and the hours glide past me 
more rapidly than the^stt^am ivhicli murmms at my foct. 
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Eveiything then appears to mo enchantuig-r*the light of 
heaven, the perfume ofjthc flowers, the mystery of the 
shady groves—and I taste supreme felicity! 

From this empyrean heaven how can 1 descend again 
to earth ?—How resume those manacles which I have 
shaken oflf?—How return to the bitter reality—to those 
labours without charm, without enjoyment, without visible 
aim? —And yet 1 must, for the fatal day approaches!’ 
Then, when reason resumes her sway, I find myself thus 
placed between the studies ^^lich I have neglected and 
these chimtras which I have been indulging; regret aild 
self-reproach unite to oremhelm me, and I remain 
plunged in a state of sorrowful discouragement. . 

Then, as I have said, I feel the poignant sting of 
shame; I resolve to overcome my indolence, to retrieve 
my lost time; I make a gi’eat exertion, I open my books, 

> I strive to fasten my attention. But my thoughts are 
far away, and 1 must go and search for them on the mar¬ 
gin of that stream where I have left them; and it requires 
all my exertions, all my efforts, and all my vigilance, 
to prevent them from flying back again every instant. ^ I 
am obliged to bar the passages, leaving only one open, . 
until they return and settle down upon ray philosopMcal 
papers. Picture to yourself a flodc of sheep who me 
rushing towards verdant pastures, and whom the inexorable 
crook of the shepherd forces back upon a wretched stony 
pavement. 

Laugh at me, Louise, if yon will, but pity me. Philo¬ 
sophy I do you know what the word means ? A chaos of 
“ principles, of abstractions, of deductions, of syllogisms.— 
What a pasture for my poor imeep! They will soon, 
refuse it with disgust. 

1 put them out to graze. It is on Botany. For ‘ 
example, hractea^ stomMcL, spongioles, arAhers^ ovarWf 
cotyledons. Yo^^ ask what all these are. These mb 
flowers. This is their arrangement. Ah! I turn ,^y 
eyes with a groan towards'lny little sucker. Oan It be true. 
that this charming rose, planted by Louise’s Handi 
nothing more than a scientific assemblage of these 
tesqne ingredients ? Where, then, is the grass of the , 
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with its sweet savoni* and its gentle pcrfuine? As for 
tliis, my sheep turn away aud ^11 not crop it. 

After tliis I bring them to painting. This is a black 
board on which I trace, with my chalk, signs and figures, 
and regale my flock with the binomial quantities of New¬ 
ton or the delights of the hypothenuse. Whilst I am 
drawing, rubbing out, aud drawing over again, "first one 
escapes, then two, then the whole flock in a file. I run 

after them_For the last hour they have been sporting 

aronnd their young shephS-dess. 

This, Lonise, is a faithful histoiy of the manner in 
which I spend my days; and’ a long punishment it is, I 
assure you. The country attracts nif; the fields, the 
flowers, the ti’ees, call me; aud 1 flutter mournfully 
against the bam of that cage which you are pleased to call 
a hermitage I 

The porter has not invited me to the wedding. I should 
have accepted his invitation in compliance with yoiu* 
wishes, but 1 am delighted that he has left me in peace. 
I have executed your father’s commission, and the cover 
ig already in my hands, and under loch and key. As for 
the proceeds of’iny income, they were destined beforehand 
for the poor Widow Crozat, and your father cannot think 
me wrong in appropriating them as I had promised; yon 
will therefore fold two louis-d’ors enclosed. 

Yonr Charles. 


LXXII. 

CHARLES TO LOUISE. 

Geneva. 

At last, Louise, the fatal day has arrived. I have passed 
my examination. It was yesterday, tjiough I concealed 
it from you. Here I am safely through this ordeal; and, 
if’I hafe succeeded, you musf attribute it to the indul¬ 
gence of my judges as well as to the easy nature of 
the subject. But I passed through some very strange 
emotions. 
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, young men, it would certainly be the mystery which still 
surrounds M. Keybaz’s intentions, and especially Made¬ 
moiselle Louise’s own consent. If once these intentions 
were proclaimed in open day, what pretence could M. 
Ernest offer to the world for persisting in his rivalry—even 
now so absurd in the eyes of those who know the real 
state of affairs ? M. Reybaz ought to be aware of all this 
himself; and, if his consent is really sincere, he should 
accede to your desire. 

Our young friend is at this moment excessively busy; 
he brings to his studies all that generous ardour which 
imparts such a charm to his character. The result is that 
we enjoy less of his company. This to'*u3 is a sensible 
privation, as his presence is a never-failing source of life 
and animation to our circle, M'bich, when reduced to its 
original number, is calm and (priet enough. I am aware 
that Charles and M. Ernest met recently at the house of 
Madame Domergue; they did not speak to each other, 
but Madame De la Cour gave Charles a most gracious 
reception. I have reason to believe that the latter is 
entirely ignorant of M. Ernest’s new proceedings and his 
visits to the parsonage; and you may readily believe 
that, as far- as I am concerned, be will still i*emain so. 
For the rest, I shall be made acquainted with Madame De 
la Gout’s aiTangemcnts as soon as they are determined 
upon, and 1 shall immediately hasten to inform you re¬ 
specting them. Receive, my dear brother, the assurances 
of the friendship of your affectionate 

Dervky. . 


LXIX. 

LOUISE TO CHARLES.' 

pTAc Ftirsanage. 

, D^re I ventui'e to knock at your door, Master Hermit ? 
It is to itfquire after your health, and also to say that, if 
people admire your studious ardour, they cannot accom¬ 
modate themselves, contentedly, to your silence. These 
lost two weeks have appeared very long ones to me. But 
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I have no wish to complain; my father, besides, thinks 
that you have just hit upon the exact proportion of letter¬ 
writing which he desires and approves. 

A jtropos, your neighbour Charapin is about to marry his 
daughter (you did not mention a word of it), and has 
invited my father to the wedding. It is possible that you 
may have received an invitation also; in which case.you 
ought perhaps to accept it, if only out of respect to my 
father, and not to appear to disdain the society of a class 
which, though it may not bo that in which you have now ^ 
entered, is nfit the less our own. AVere you to refuse on 
account of your antipathy against M. Ohampin, he would 
not fail to think alTd to say that you despised him; and 
certainly you would feel*soiTy to furnish him with such a 
pretext. I am in the vein of moralizing, Chwlcs; and I 
assure you I feel some anxiety on finding how much I am 
inclined to it. This is a fault, it is said, which is sure to 
increase, and which ends in making women insupportable. 
I must watch myself carefully, aud you must reprove me, 
if you please, whenever you see occasion. This is the 
only way, moreover, in which we can be quits. 

My father r( quests that you will go to the silversmith 
whose address 1 enclose, and order a silver cover at the 
price of sixty florins; exactly like the one he sent io 
my father five yeara ago on the mariiagc of his god¬ 
daughter. Ue wishes it to be marked with the initials of 
Catfierine Champin. My father requests that the work¬ 
manship may be good, and the cover thick and massive 
gather than beaten out into a large surface. When it is 
ready, you will be kind enough to call for it, and lock it 
up in yoiir press (taking away the key), until the proper 
moment anives for its presentation. 

The poor Widow ^Crozat remains very nearly in the 
same state. They are making prepai’ations for building, 
and have already ^veiled the ground and begun to dig the 
foundations. One thing gives me great pleasure, and th(||li 
is, that there is a person who will remove the reillains t>f 
the former building at the price of old materials, so that 
these melancholy mementoes will soon (Usappear. We 
have; moreover» received fresh contributions; so tba|, 
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without selling the cow, there will be sufHcient means to 
defi'ay the expense of erecting ^e new cottage. In con¬ 
sequence of this, my father requests you to limit yourself 
to your former donation, and to keep your in-coming fees 
for some future occasion. 

I have said all that 1 had to say. Master Hermit; and 
I close the door gently, not without making you a most 
respectful obeisance. 

Louise. 


LX^C. 

• a 

THE PRECENTOR TO CHAOTIN. 

The Parsonage. 

It is not the world that has gone down-hill, Ghampiu; it 
is we who have got up in years. Those young folks about 
you ai-e what we were once, and arc travelling onward to 
the point at which we have aiTived—except that may 
God preserve them from being separated from one another, 
to grow old in widowhood! 

As for you, Champin, though you are my senior, you 
do not appear so. You still keep up the memory of the 
good old ways, and have a light hcai't along with them. 
Your head is yet full of the jollities of past banquets; and 
for every subject yon have a song to suit. It is my 
opinion that yon will live to be old; for that which 
shortens our days is heaviness of soul, and that gloom in^ 
which sorrow envelopes it. Yours is, light, ever out of 
doors, and illumined, as it were, by bright sunshine: all 
its tears are soon dried up. Heaven has bestowed on you 
a happy lot, Champin, and a much better one than if it 
had given you that wealth which you covet. 

I am sorry, ancient, that 1 cannot joip in your mirth— 
but I feel that this jollity to which you invite me is no 
longer smtable for me. It is now twenty-one years since 
I was ht a wedding-feast, which, ever since the death of 
Theresa, I have had no mind to. The sight of young people 
being united, is dear to me, at a distance; and I send to 
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your Catherine my best wishes. But, near at band, I find 
matter for reflections, tlj^ bitterness of which stifles all 
mirth; and even at my Louise’s, should it happen to bo a 
joyous wedding, and numerous in guests, 1 have more 
than once thought that I would stay away from it. I 
shall not, then, my old friend, take my seat at your 
jovial table; and instead of being angry with me for so 
doing, you owe mo thanks for not going to spoil yom* 
Sport by my grave face. 

I have, besides, more to do just now than usual, and t^ 
leave home at this moment would suit me ill. They arc about 
the new house for Crozat; and, that tlic money spent upon 
it may be well labl out, one must incessantly overlook, 
incessantly jog, these workmen, who are always inclined to 
throw down the trowel and to go off for refreshment. 
Thereupon depends, perhaps, whether Crozat will be able 
to keep her cow, which would be of great service to her. 
The poor woman is not at all likely to follow the advice 
you threw out respecting those mummers. Her religion is of 
the heart, not of words and professions; I am only afraid, 
from her appearance, that, stricken so severely, she will 
give way to inward murmuring. However, before push¬ 
ing her on that point, we must get her out of that nook 
in which she has taken shelter, and she must find herself 
mistress once more, and bustling about her household 
cares, in the cottage which is preparing for her reception 
by the autumn. In a fortnight they will be putting on 
the roof. 

Not knowing when I can go to town to compliment 
your Catherine, I here write (requesting you to give her a 
reading of them) the wishes that 1 form from my heart 
for her prosperity. I trust they may live in concord, 
fidelity, and affection; and no fear but that, with these, 
other good things will not be wanting, or, at least, that 
they will be able make shift vrithout them. I wish her 
children, for, wanting them, marriage is without savoui^; 
and that she may bring them up in the fear of Ghid, and 
many them when the time comes—without heeding, as you 
see, your tirades against the pirate, or your bitterness of 
a moment against filial affection.’ Your daughter loves 
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you as formeily, Champin, but in aiiotber manner; and if 
she did not love you, hoi clii^cn -would one day desoit 
hor. Never will a bad daugbtci be a beloved mothei. 

Til YUA/. 


LXXl. 

CIIAKLES ZO I.OUI^F, 

C(nci a. 

Louise, I can donothinj» 1 Thobe balmy biecACS, and this 
resplendent sunshine, lob me of all my loin ge. A thou¬ 
sand locollcctions ol the by- gone bpiiug beset my 
thoughts, and I cannot hx them upon any thing but what 
is connected with you. Oompaicd with that rapturous 
delight which oieiflows my heait when thinking of you, 
all else appeals odious to me; and I icpuLe with disgust 
this senseless mummery which they call btudy. Thus the 
days flow on in a soothing toipor, and the sting of shame 
which I feel at my conduct is the only thing which pre¬ 
vents me from giving way enth'ely^ 

Ah I pity mo, lAmise 1 What to mo are all the sj s- 
tems of philosophers, tho truths of geomotriciaus, the 
clasbificatious of botanists ? What to me aie tho poets 
themselves—at least unless they paint the sentiment which 
I feel, and paint it in the colours of tiulh? Whatl when 
I breathe nothing but tenderness—^whon, separated fioin 
yon, 1 might at least rejoin you in thought, and, in ima¬ 
gination, pass my hours beside you—1 must chain myself 
by force to my notc-book-~-mast exchange for that which ^ 
interests me so little, the only thing which could be the 
consolation of my exile and the charm of my life! 

At times, therefore, all ambition dies within me—the 
book foils from my hands —I forget who 1 am and whither 
1 am going-*—and I abandon mysehf entirely to tho&e de- 
lightfbl reveiies. Like tho pribonei' in his dungeon, 1 
^dmm of light and liberty; and, bursting my shackles, I 
fly towards the flowery bank of bomo flowing sti earn—I 
seat'myself by your side—give myself up to the iiitoxi- 
oating joy of beholding you—and the hours glide past me 
more rapidly than the^stt^am ivhicli murmms at my foct. 
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Eveiything then appears to mo enchantuig-r*the light of 
heaven, the perfume ofjthc flowers, the mystery of the 
shady groves—and I taste supreme felicity! 

From this empyrean heaven how can 1 descend again 
to earth ?—How resume those manacles which I have 
shaken oflf?—How return to the bitter reality—to those 
labours without charm, without enjoyment, without visible 
aim? —And yet 1 must, for the fatal day approaches!’ 
Then, when reason resumes her sway, I find myself thus 
placed between the studies ^^lich I have neglected and 
these chimtras which I have been indulging; regret aild 
self-reproach unite to oremhelm me, and I remain 
plunged in a state of sorrowful discouragement. . 

Then, as I have said, I feel the poignant sting of 
shame; I resolve to overcome my indolence, to retrieve 
my lost time; I make a gi’eat exertion, I open my books, 

> I strive to fasten my attention. But my thoughts are 
far away, and 1 must go and search for them on the mar¬ 
gin of that stream where I have left them; and it requires 
all my exertions, all my efforts, and all my vigilance, 
to prevent them from flying back again every instant. ^ I 
am obliged to bar the passages, leaving only one open, . 
until they return and settle down upon ray philosopMcal 
papers. Picture to yourself a flodc of sheep who me 
rushing towards verdant pastures, and whom the inexorable 
crook of the shepherd forces back upon a wretched stony 
pavement. 

Laugh at me, Louise, if yon will, but pity me. Philo¬ 
sophy I do you know what the word means ? A chaos of 
“ principles, of abstractions, of deductions, of syllogisms.— 
What a pasture for my poor imeep! They will soon, 
refuse it with disgust. 

1 put them out to graze. It is on Botany. For ‘ 
example, hractea^ stomMcL, spongioles, arAhers^ ovarWf 
cotyledons. Yo^^ ask what all these are. These mb 
flowers. This is their arrangement. Ah! I turn ,^y 
eyes with a groan towards'lny little sucker. Oan It be true. 
that this charming rose, planted by Louise’s Handi 
nothing more than a scientific assemblage of these 
tesqne ingredients ? Where, then, is the grass of the , 
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with its sweet savoni* and its gentle pcrfuine? As for 
tliis, my sheep turn away aud ^11 not crop it. 

After tliis I bring them to painting. This is a black 
board on which I trace, with my chalk, signs and figures, 
and regale my flock with the binomial quantities of New¬ 
ton or the delights of the hypothenuse. Whilst I am 
drawing, rubbing out, aud drawing over again, "first one 
escapes, then two, then the whole flock in a file. I run 

after them_For the last hour they have been sporting 

aronnd their young shephS-dess. 

This, Lonise, is a faithful histoiy of the manner in 
which I spend my days; and’ a long punishment it is, I 
assure you. The country attracts nif; the fields, the 
flowers, the ti’ees, call me; aud 1 flutter mournfully 
against the bam of that cage which you are pleased to call 
a hermitage I 

The porter has not invited me to the wedding. I should 
have accepted his invitation in compliance with yoiu* 
wishes, but 1 am delighted that he has left me in peace. 
I have executed your father’s commission, and the cover 
ig already in my hands, and under loch and key. As for 
the proceeds of’iny income, they were destined beforehand 
for the poor Widow Crozat, and your father cannot think 
me wrong in appropriating them as I had promised; yon 
will therefore fold two louis-d’ors enclosed. 

Yonr Charles. 


LXXII. 

CHARLES TO LOUISE. 

Geneva. 

At last, Louise, the fatal day has arrived. I have passed 
my examination. It was yesterday, tjiough I concealed 
it from you. Here I am safely through this ordeal; and, 
if’I hafe succeeded, you musf attribute it to the indul¬ 
gence of my judges as well as to the easy nature of 
the subject. But I passed through some very strange 
emotions. 
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I assure you that, on the hrst occasion at-least, the 
ceremony is not a gay one; but 1 will describe it to you. My 
time hail arrived, and they came to seek me. My comrades 
besieged my apartment: “ Jt is your turn now!—it is your 
turn now 1” they all cried out at once; at the same time 
deafening me with a world of superfluous advice. “ Such 
a passage has been already asked, and you Avill have such 
another.—Gases, conic sections, Hentham, the incomplete 
systems, the quadrnmani, the facial angle—” Think what I 
must have felt with all these ingredients mixed up in my 
brain, makiAg a hideous confusion, and throwing me int(i 
a state of complete bewilderment. “ It is a perfect cer¬ 
tainty,” thought I? as I ran to the scene of action, “ that 
I shall mix up the gases with the systems, and the quad- 
rumani with the conic sections.” And I arrived quite out 
of breath at the vestibule, which was thronged with young 
men—parf of them having passed the tribunal, others 
waiting to take their turn, and all speaking at the same 
moment. 

In the midst of this Babel of tongues, the clock struck. 
That clock, Louise 1 Besides, the sound of a clock striking 
always makes me tremble, ever since the one which awoke 
me in the church. The door opens, and 1 pass with the 
crowd into a large hall, in w'hich fear at- flrst prevented 
me from seeing a single object. I proceed to take my 
place upon the bench. Scarcely am 1 seated when I per¬ 
ceive a stout gentleman among the andience avIio makes a 
sign of encouragement to me: it was M. Dumont. I was 
only the more afraid of mixing up Bentham with the 
quadrnmani. 

This hall is hung all round with green cloth (which has 
rather disgusted me with the vei'dure of the fields), and 
moreover hjis an air of gloom from the lofty trees which 
surround it, and the towers of St. Peter’s which intercept' 
the light of heav^. I had in front of me my judges-— 
they are the Academy. Picture to yourself a dozen geq- 
tlemen dressed in black, with grave countenances,'s^ome*of 
them napping, others taking snuff, others whispering 
together, and each of them wearing in my eyes the 
appearance of a Minos of the infernal regions passing 
von. I. 4 
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sentence on the shades of the dead, in full dress. More¬ 
over, when people arc frightened, everything assumes a 
sinister appeanmce to them. Against the wall, over the 
rector’s chair, was hung an anti([ue portrait of Calvin. 
Calvin, with his attenuated hgnre, his piercing eye, his 
black cap, his black gown, his forchugcr lifted up, doubtless 
at me—^pointing me out to general attention, threatening 
me with excommunication, with banishment to the infernal 
regions, if I should happen to make a single mistake, as 
1 was so much afraid of doing. 

Tbo scene opened. One of the professora interrupted 
what he was saying for the eole purpose of asking me a 
question. I w'as completely taken b 3 'i suiqirisc, although 
1 ought to have expected uothiug else, and 1 remained 
stupified and absolutely incapable of making the least 
reply. Unbroken silence—Calvin threatening. I felt so 
ill at ease, so embarrassed, so ready to assume any other 
expression in the stead of that which I then wore, 
that the idea flashed across my mind of bursting into a 
laugh, or melting into tears, to got myself out of the scrape. 

“ Sir,” said my professor to me, “ it appears to me—” 
Scarcely had he uttered these words when I went oft' like 
a peal of bells. lie stopped, and I ran through the whole 
thread of my discourse, like a machine, or like a chime of 
bells, I repeat, which will sound every stroke to the very 
last, in spite of all the world, however wearying it may 
be, however much the hearers may curse its pertinacity— 
and then 1 stopped suddenly. 

• I was very much abashed at my success; it had, how¬ 
ever, this good effect, that being now relieved fi’om thd"*^ 
greater portion of my embarrassment, 1 was better able 
to reflect upon what 1 was saying, and not to pour forth 
my words like a mere paiTot. I therefore collected all 
my forces for the next essay; and wltcn the second question 
was put to me, accompanied by a friendly look from 
M. Dumont, I was prepared to receive it. You must 
ludersiand that the subject w'as the Utilitarians—that 
schodl of which Bentham is the chief, Mt Dumont the 
apostle, and our professor the adversary. A piquant 
fiitaation, was it not, Louise? Ah I but now 1 was as 
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bold as a Hon, and Calvin did not frigliteiLnie a whit 
more or less than the time-piece. I explained the system 
clearly to the satisfaction of botli parties—that is to 
s.ny, of JI. Dumont and the professor. Then came the 
decision on the merits. Hero it was no longer possible 
to please one without displeasing the other. I decided 
according to my convictions, and attacked right and' left, 
with, all the power that I could command, as well with such 
weapons as my note-books could furnish, as with those 
which 1 was enabled to forge on the moment for myself, 
carried a%v*y by the interest of the question, and still more 
by the attention which was paid to ray remarks. And 
see how well I ji#dgedl My professor was beside himself 
with delight, and M. Dumont, putting aside the real merits 
of the question, which were evidently beyond my powers, 
encouraged me from time to time with the most flattering 

• and benevolent looks, pleased to vntness my coui’age, to 
sec me unfold my wings, and to answer in some degree 
to the opinion he had been kind enough to form of me. 
After this effort of eloquence, the rest was nothing. I got 
through it, if not with brilliant success, at least with ease, 
and in the midst of I'avourablc remarks. On leaving the 
hall, I accompanied M. Dumont home, and yon may well 
believe that I drank in, as heavenly nectar, his slightest 
words of encouragement. It is certain, Louise, that I 
possess an alarming amount of self-love. 1 am ashamed 
to allow you to see it thus unveiled, but still from self-love 
again, 1 do not wish to change it. 

But listen to what followed. Alas 1 I have not yet 

* I'eached the end. h’rom the summit of my gloiy, from the 
height of my seventh heaven, 1 was dashed down in an 
instant to the dust. I entered M. Dumont’s a great 
philosopher, the advcrsaiy of Benthara, a power of the 
first rank; I left il a scholar—a confused, bewildered 
scholar-—a mereybmszlng fly—a nothing I—less than no¬ 
thing I Oh I how I was crushed, humiliated, precipitalipd 
in a moment from the height of my triumph !2—feeKng 
in my inmost soul the conviction, the horrible conviction, 
that a successful examination, I’egufarly approved and 
passed by competent authorities, proves very little indeed! 
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M. Dumont made me sit down. “Bravo! my boy, I 
was pleased with yon (I thought the expression w'eak)- 
There was warmth in your attack (I expected he would 
have said fire, ardent fire), some idea of the subject (oh! 
oh!) very few absurdities (insupportable!), very little 
logic too, a great many commonplaces, a thousand times 
refuted (insolent); but as a young student’s thesis (ah! yes, 
indeed!) it was not bad (a wonderful stretch, truly!)” 

Such were his remarks and my reflections. He W'cnt 
on. “AVork hard, my young friend, and you may be 
able in time to grapple with these iutcrcstiirg questions. 
When you have comprehended them (could you imagiuc 
a balder phrase?) you will perceive that dicy arc intimately 
connected with the highest interests of humauity. It 
appears to me, from your remarks, that the bent of your 
inclinations is towards the moral sciences, and it is a good 
augury for the career you have chosen. Take courage; 
here is a lik'ary entirely at your disposal (more than a 
thousand volnmes, Louise! i^t this sight, 1 felt all my 
taste for the moral sciences evaporate), I offer you my 
services, my fricridship, and shall be happy to see you for 
dinner every fortnight—on Tuesday.” 1 was profuse in 
my acknowledgments, which I poured forth freely, for 
they were warm from my heart; and I took my leave 
with a number of volumes under my anu. 

One thing is certain, viz. that it is a most agreeable 
thing not to have any more examinations in persjjective. 

I feel myself even more relieved now than I was formerly 
borne down by this affair. Everybody smiles npon me, . 
everything breathes recreation, pleasure, and I feel that 
I am now free, and alone with your image. AVith yon I 
wander—with yon 1 seek the fields, the groves, the shades— 
and eveiy where I experience a fulness of happiness which be¬ 
fore was utterly unknown to me. Oh! no, Louise, I no longer 
regret my childhood. I enjoy now my Ijlessings, although 
^sent, moi'G than t did those in the midst of which my 
days glided past. Childhood’s joys are all centred in the 
present; but love throws a charm over the past, the pre¬ 
sent. and the time* which is to come. Yonr image meets 
me on every side! You are with me everywhere—at every 
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moment I You arc the solo charm of all that I-do—of all 
that 1 see—of all that I dream ofl Sometimes I endea¬ 
vour to become dejected and anxious, in order to remain 
in this sober world, and to believe myself merely a mor¬ 
tal ; but it is impossible. In vain do J attempt to stem 
that tide of happiness which flows in upon me from 
every sidcl 

I shall only bo detained liero for a few days longer; for 

it is not expected, I pi-csnme, that, for the sake of the 
few lessons which I am giving, I ought to sacrifice the 
happiness, sb long looked for, of seeing you once morel 
To see youl The very thought intoxicates me! Ought 
I to write and recfiest permission to come?—Ought I to 
wait for M. Prevere’s orders, or youi* father’s invitation?— 
Ought I to set out immediately? Jn truth, my happiness 
bewilders me. Deign to guide a poor unfortunate fellow 
tvhosc brain has been ftinied by joy. 

Adieu, then, for a very short time—a very, very short 
time—Louise, my only love I Adieu, Louise, my sister in 
past days, henceforth my bride, at all times my provi¬ 
dence ! Ah, when 1 approach my home—when 1 distin¬ 
guish fiist the village, then the parsonage, the spire, the 
poplars, the pondl When 1 enter the court-yard and 
bound across the threshold—Avlien 1 hear the wooden stair¬ 
case echoing under my footsteps—Happyjourneyl—all the 
day long I accomplish it in thought. Sometimes I meet 
you at the foot of the meadow, sometimes at the fountain, 
sometimes alone, sometimes with M. Prevere—and it is 
,thus that I support the affliction of being still separated 
from you. 

ClIABLES. 


LXXllI. 

I 

MONSIEUn DERVliY TO MONSlEUIi PKEVEBE. , 

I HASTFN to acquaint you, my dear colleague, that the De 
la Cours are returning to your neighbourhood. After a' 
long struggle and man^ warm, contentions, the young man 
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has jjainefl the victory. 'J'liey are already preparing thcii’ 
luggage, and to-morrow, or the day after, they will be at 
the chateau. Their departure is the subject of general 
conversation, which tends to make public that engagement 
which you wished should be kept concealed. In certain 
circles the name of ]\Iademoisello Louise is pronounced 
with a sort of malicious disdain, and the rivalry of the 
two young men is no longer a mystory. Only, as nothing 
positive is known respecting the engagement into which M. 
Rcybaz has entered, the opinion pi*evails that ,ilic ivill not 
long resist the temptation of so splendid an alliance for 
his daughter. Hasten, then, to public;}) the betrothal; 
it appears to me the only step to be taken. After that 
nothing more can be said; and M. Ernest may proceed 
to visit the cantons as soon as he pleases. 

Our young friend passed his examination in a brilliant 
manner, and I have received the most flattering congra- 
tnlations on his success. My friend Dumont, who was 
present, augui’s very favourably of the young man. 
Moreover, iu consequence of this success, Charles has 
become an object of general notice. He is already known 
by the name of M. Preverc’s orphan. M. Prevere is the 
friend of M. Rcybaz; M. Reybaz has a daughter distin¬ 
guished as much by her virtues as the charms of her per¬ 
son—all so many reasons for hastening the announcement 
of this engagement, and lifting a veil which is so slight as 
scarcely to conceal that which it affects to hide behind it. 

As for Charles, he thinks neither of his success, nor of 
M. Ernest, nor of these remarks of which ho is the subject. 
At present he is wholly engrossed by one solo thought, 
that of returning to the parsonage. He speaks of it to 
us every day, and eveiy moment of the day, and however 
great our regret at seeing him depart, we join in chorus 
with him on the justice, the necessity, the urgency, of this 
delightful journey. I think that yotf will gratify his 
Wishes. <■ I shorten my letter that 1 may not lose this 
opporttmity of sending it, as the messenger is waiting. 

Your affectionate -r, 

Debvet. 
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LXXIV. 

LOUISE TO CHARLES. 

The Parsonuffe. 

This is the case, or never, for the lady of your alFcctions to 
express to you all her delijjhtl This fatal day, as you 
call it, you have chang-ed into a delightful I am 

radiant with joy, M. Prevere is veiy happy, and my 
father charges me to express to you his satisfaction. ^ 

Your letter is charming; ^but it has interested far more 
than diverted me.^ 1 commiserated your alarms too much 
to enjoy their comic 3id0. As for M. Dumont’s expres¬ 
sions, (which amused M. Prevere highly), they appear to 
me, udth all deference, very encouraging, and the best 
calculated to inspirit your zeal, lie assured that this 
testimony of friendship alone, from so distinguished a man, 
is equivalent to the most honourable opinion of your 
talents. 

And then you speak to me of all sorts of things which 
I am unable to comprehend. I'ho very terms which 
you use are unknown to me. ^How happy you are, you 
young men! You arc taught everything; your mind is 
directed to a thousand curious and varied subjects; your 
understanding is enriched with knowledge; .and then care is 
taken to see that yon have benefited by your instruction. 
And Ave—we, Charles 1 We do nothing 1 We are neglec¬ 
ted ; unworthy doubtless of drinking from such lofty springs. 
I feel humiliated (for I too have my self-love) to perceive that 
while you are becoming a scholar I am becoming nothing— 
although very inquisitive, as you know, and a little jealous 
into the bai'gain. But in truth you will soon not know 
what to say to me, cor I what to answer. Our con¬ 
versations will come to a stand-still for want of common 
subjects which we fan both comprehend. ,I am at war with 
established institutions, at war with the existing Ci]^ton:\^, 
and a little also with yon. Since we are forbidden all 
learning, I am almost vexed that there is such a thing as 
learning on the earth. What vexes me also, is to see 
that &1. Prerere thinks that all this is right. Do you 
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know what he said to me?—for I confided a little of my 
ill-humour to him. “It would be a -p^rcat pity for a woman 
to occupy herself with such lhinp;s. She would lose in 
grace, far more tlian she could gain by a smatteriug of 
knowledge which could be of no use to her. llesidcs 
there arc more imi)ortant duties wdiich claim her attoiitiou.” 
Such then is our Jot I Now complain of M. Dumont. If 
he showed you a difficult road, he at least did not bar up 
the entrance. 

Tlicse are my subjects of vexation, and .so much the 
more real, that, at the, l>ottoni, T doubt that iVf. I’revcre is 
right. Hut if so, why did he Tc.'ieh me to love instruction 
and reading? AVliy did he jtermit me t(hiear it?—to hear 
it with transport?-—^nio (lie prof me?—me destined to know 
nothing—to learn iiotliiug? Why have cultivated my in¬ 
tellect ?—why ha^'e 1 auglit me to read—to write ? This was 
to show mo the living w.iters, and to forbid mo to coof 
iny parched lips at them. I think the jiroceeding cruel in 
the extreme. 1 .‘mid so to him y^tbr avc h.ad some arguments 
upon this point), and then he explained to me that it was 
all for the best. Hat the most amusing thing wms, that 
my father, who was present, maintained that 1 w as already 
a great deal too learned. “For in short,*’ said he, “she 
reads books.” 

I conclude from all this, that they should have brought 
me up to tend sheep. The occupation of a shepherdess 
is more suitable to this state of ignorance in which we 
are kept, than that of a young lady. And yet it is a 
vocation that has sadly deteriorated since the golden, 
age, or else merely since the shepherdesses of Florian. 
Do you remember Estelle? Do you remember wiicn we 
used to devour those page.s, so full of falsclieed to older 
heads, so lifelike w'ith truth to our c]^ildish imaginations? 
Have you forgotten the wild delight with which we roamed 
through that pastoral world ? Lovely shepherdesses, with 
complexions so fair in spite of the sun!—with dresses so 
spotle^notwithstanding the stable!—with language so 
elegant without cither schools or Lancasters! Hut is it 
not a pity, Charles, that there are no longer such things ? 
Why is the world not made so ? How coarse and conftnon- 
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place evetything has become, aucl how the sheep, when they 
think of it, must rcgi'et that happy era of their Hlstoiyl 

The book fell into my hands tlic other day. Shall I 
confess it?—it no longer gave me any pleasure! It 
recalled to my mind our reading it together—but the 
chann which then invested it was gone. 1 could almost 
have wept. Can it be true that evciytliiug 'which de¬ 
lights us must thus disappear? Docs the imnginatlou 
die with oiir early years? iVre we uiuseasiiigly advancing 
towards stern and forbidding realities? Oh, how 1 long 
to retain thfisc enchanting illusions—to feel oucc more tho j 
charm which we tasted irt these childish stories 1 No, 
Charles, I cjinnotf with you, speak ill of our childhood. 
These pleasure were pure, lovely, lifelike. They were 
suflicieut to deck tho present in tho softest and most 
smiling colours. Real, immense loss I For my part if I 
love the present, I regi ct tlie past; and, as for the future, J 
know uot u'cll what to say of it. J'lver}' day it comes nearer, 
bringing little, but taking soruetlutig ixway; and I am less 
gTateful for its gilts than grieved at its robberies. 

Florian being out of favour Avitli mo, I have returned 
to Paul and \'irgini.a. Aly father, who is not fond of 
sorrowful histories, had hid the book; but Martha found 
it for me again, .and on Monday 1 took my little volume, 
and seated myself under the oaks at Chevi’on. Here, I 
acknowledge, the ciiarm had not vanished as from the 
I*astoral3 of Florian. This world is at once far more 
full of poetry and of truth. I do not speak of that beau¬ 
tiful Isle of France, of which I know nothing, and which, 
nevertheless, I cannot help thinking that I have seen. I 
speak of those scenes of sentiment, so pm'e, so tine; I 
speak of that freshness t)f colouring, of that style Avhich 
steals gently over Jho heart, until it has, as it were, 
steeped it in sweet and soothing melancholy. I shall 
never read tho e«d again, it is too poignant, but I return 
without ceasing to the commencemeut, which paints inno¬ 
cence in such attraeftive colours. I enjoy the cSrly Mid 
happy days of these two children Ixctter when 1 know be¬ 
forehand the fate which awaits them. One day, Madame 
He ta Coor, observing the delight 1 took in this little 
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poem, sent me Atola. “It is in the same style,” said 
she, “hilt better written and more modern.” I have not 
compared them, not feeling myself qualified to do so, but 
I cannot understand how any one could think of making 
a comparison. Have you read it? 

What is it then that educated people mean by “ well 
written” or “ill written?” for that is the judgment which 
1 always hear pronounced by Madnmc l)e la Cour on the 
new works which she receives. I imagine sometimes 
that it refers to the elegance of the phrases; sometimes 
1 fancy she speaks of the matter, the constniction, the 
thoughts, of that which pleases or wcarlt^; and amidst so 
many diflFerent meanings 1 am at a loss which to fix. on. 
To write well—that is to say, to write things like these, 
which attract all hearts, which captivate so many 
people—this appears to me a truly heavenly pleasure! 
What a glorious triumph I—hut, above all, what delightful 
moments spent in thus creating these amiable beings, and 
living in the midst of such attractive fictions I I can sec 
but one drawback; and that is, that on awakening from 
these delightful dreams, one must find the world a very 
dull and melancholy dwelling. Louise. 

P.S_^llero I have given you a whole budget of gossip, 

Charles, and have not yet answered the questions with 
which you conclude your letter. The reason was, that I 
wished to reconcile you to postscripts. You must under¬ 
stand, then, that your old mode of life is to commence 
again. It is M. Prevere who has decided so, but I wished 
to be the first to tell you of it. He thinks that you have 
merited, by your fatigue and labour of the past winter, a 
few weeks of repose—and I think so too. He reproaches 
himself that since we have become lSO happy we have 
not yet met together to enjoy our common concord and 
felicity—and I reproach mysdf for it €bo. He asserts 
that your presence will be to me a source of the sweetest 
joyf to ifiiy heart a long to my* days and weeks a 
dear and sweet enfivener—and 1 took good care not to 
contradict him! Am I not a docile pupil ? Ah 1 Charles, 
I have somewhere told you that I know not how to be 
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happy I Blot oat that line I—throw the falsehood into the 
fire 1 TTow all is changed 1 Tt will now require more efTort 
for me to conceal my happiness from you than I formerly 
required to hide the anxiety with which I was agitated. 
Joy, security, tenderness—W'hich render every suiTOunding 
object lovely—are now the only sentiments which employ 
my hours; and when I think of the weeks which are to 
conic, 1 am almost tempted 'vvith you to abiiso that past, 
which, BO short a time ago, 1 still regretted. 

The day for your coming to us is not yet fixed, but M. 
Prevere wilf let you know soon. ' 

Your Louise. 


1.XXV. 

MONSIEUR PREVERK TO MONSIEUR DERVEY. 

Tke Paraonagf.. 

I THANK you for your advice, my dear colleague, although 
it has thrown* me into great perplexity. The return of 
this family to the neighbourhood completely thwarts the 
jilan I had formed of bringing Charles here to pass the 
summer with us. I had sent him word, before the receipt 
of your letter, that I "would in a short time fix the day 
for his return; and, behold, here he is waiting for the ful¬ 
filment of this promise at the very moment when I regret 
deeply that I made it. 

I think with you that the best means of extricating 
ourselves from this situation, which is as difficult as it is 
singular, is immediately to publish the announcement; 
and if the matter had depended upon me, it would have 
been done already; but I have great difficulty in induc¬ 
ing Ikl. Heybaz to determine upon it. He opposes me 
with very rational motives, which are also those in which 
wc were formerly agreed; without my being able to dis¬ 
close the true resiKons which have induced me to change 
my opinion, or to run the risk, in insisting upon it too 
strongly, of making him believe that I doubt hi» good 
faith in keeping his promises. Nevertheless, I still hope 
to succeed in obtaining his consent; and my greatest 
embarrassment at the present moment is how to keep 
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Charles in town until I have succeeded in doing so. 
Pray tell him that we are making preparations to receive 
him, and that in a few days he shall receive his order of 
recall. 

It is now no longer a matter of doubt that M. Ernest's 
conduct and proceedings are designed to conceal some 
latent project; and that ho still hopes to accomplish his 
pmpose by gaining time, and by displaying liimsclf under 
the most favourable point of view. The family an-ived 
at the chateau the day before yesterday, and this morning 
he presented himself at tho pai'souage as if Nothing had 
occurred. His demeanour was proper and polite, and to 
Louise he was friendly without being \oo marked in his 
attentions; neveidheless, it was evident ho Avas obliged to 
keep a strict watch over himself, in order that nothing 
either in the expi'osslou of his countenance or his language 
might betray tho sentiment Avhich fills his heart, and' 
which his reserve and the looks he kept constantly fas¬ 
tened on Louise, made sufficiently manifest.. The fire at 
Widow Crozat’s furnished the subject of their conversa¬ 
tion; and it was a propos of the situation of this poor 
woman, that ho put himself in communication Avith M. 
Rcybaz and myself, Avithout neglecting to secure a pre¬ 
text for the repetition of his visits. Louise, Avho is 
unacquainted with his last proceedings and ignorant of 
his present views, received him as usual; and he even 
pushed his hypocrisy so far as to ask news of Charles, 
though Avithout dwelling upon the subject, as you may 
well believe. As for Madame De la Cour, she has not 
yet made her appearance; and I am determined, if I can¬ 
not obtain the consent of M. Beybaz to tho publication of 
the announcement, to call on her myself, to make known 
to her tho engagement entered into by M. Reybaz, and 
to inform her son, through her agency, and in my own 
name, that the part which he is plying is as little 
calculated to further his views as it is disgiacefid to bis 
charactilr. 

The report had spread here that the De la Cours did 
^ not intend to return this summer, and their sudden 
^arrival has, consequently, excited surprise and arouse^ 
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anxiety. It seems, too, as if jil. Enicst was- not disin¬ 
clined to snpply a sort of equivocal support to this 
feeling, since, without any apparent cause, or any 
proceedings on our part which might have led to the 
subject, there have appeai-ed in the hamlet some move¬ 
ments, and remarks have been circulated, which evince on 
the part of those using them an intention of acting in¬ 
directly on M, Rcybaz’a determination. Fortunately the 
latter, besides beiug loved and respected by all the 
peasants, who will not fail to approve and support him 
the momenif he makes his intentions publicly known, does 
not afford any hold to these ktealthy attempts; but pui-sues 
undeviatingly his sfraight-forward com*se, without looking 
towards any other object than Charles. If Charles, who 
has gained in this year on his esteem, continue to inspue 
him with a feeling of security, before the end of another, 
M. Ileybaz will have forgotten the stain upon his birth; 
and he will at last sec in this youth, what he has so much 
difficulty in seeing, an excellent disposition, an honest 
heart in the right place, and those qualities of character, 
which are of all others the most suitable to secure the 
happiness of his Louise. May God protect him! 

You take so sincere an interest in this young man, iny 
dear brother, that I abandon myself with pleasure to the 
task of conversing with you respecting him, being well 
assured that yon will listen to me with patience and per¬ 
haps with pleasure. Accept, I entreat, the expression of 
my gratitude and friendship. 

Prevere. 


LXXVI. 

CHARLES TO LODISK. 

Geneva* 

Undeceive yourself, Louise; you have not reconciled me 
in the least to postscripts. The last sentence V 
letter chains me to this place. The tenn of my exile has not 
yet m-rived; and when I hod made all my arrangements 
for taking my flight either to-night or to-morrow, here 
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am I compelled to wait xmtil they have fixeil the day. 
Fixed the day I But, good Heaven, is not one day as 
good as another for me to wend my way to the parsonage 
upon my own two legs ? Has my bed been sold and my 
chamber dismantled? But let tliat be no hindcrance. 
In comparison with this cage, tlie bam would appear to 
me a palace, and the hay of the loft a royal bed of domi. 

But no, I lovo these postscripts. Does not yours 
contain some of the most adorable lines? Ah, Louise I 
so then hope, jo)", nay, even happiness, visit your heart 1 
Anxiety has fled, the present smiles upon you, the future 
is serene I—words that add* to my felicity the sole, the 
only charm which was wanting to cotuplete it I Let me 
not complain then; let me wait with patience; and let me 
in the mean time live with you in thought. My time is 
now all my own, and 1 intend to write you volumes; but 
will you iiave either the time or the inclination to read 
them? 1 slinll fir.st answer your letter, in w'hich you 
propound sentiments'whicli till mo with indignation. 

What, Louise 1—^you more learned, you other than what 
you are^ God forbid 1 And besides, are you so ignorant 
of yourself? I^earned? You are so, iu all that is amiable 
and charming to know. Learned? You are so, in grace 
and sentiment! Learned? You arc so, infinitely more 
than your humble servant, gi'eat philosopher as he was 
for a whole quarter of an hour. He admires your lines; 
it is all he can do fully to comprehend you; and your 
questions embarrass him greatly. I tell you what is 
meant by the “ well-written ” and “ ill-written ?” Why, 
for what do you take me? It is you rather who should 
teach me. “Well written” is as you write—1 know 
nothing more.. 

Wait a little, however. It is true that I have been 
studying rhetoric. But in rhetoric the harangues arc 
always those which it is considered fieeessary to write. 
Yon must attend to the demonstrative, the delihei'cetive, 
and the judicial, as well as to the synedoche and the 
mttalepsis —^Am I not very learned ? Here ai’e w’ords which 
I defy you to comprehend, and which I shall take good 
care not to explain; in the first place because 1 wi^ to 
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preserve my superiority, and secondly becausg^you would 
laugh to see what sort of things they signify. Would 
you imagine that they call carrots daucm ataphilinus. 
Wonderful 1 grand 1 learned 1 Yet they arc carrots and 
nothing else. So much for my mcialcpsis. Believe me, 
Louise, that many people are learned in this sort of 
knowledge, who arc not learned in yours. 

Shall I write harangues? 1 know not; but at all 
events I have my receipt all ready to harangue according 
to rule. Only give me a popular assembly—a thousand 
men or so io address—Homans if possible—and I will 
admonish them in the most orthodox style in the world, 
according to Cic(iiw and Quintilian. That is whut I have 
been taught in the matter of style and composition, and 
rhetoric is nothing more. But giv6 me the slightest 
subject to discuss, or a mere note to write, and 1 am at a 
.dead stand. 1 don’t know what to do with my deliberative, 
and I find that my metalepsis does not assist me much. 
I feel that here the exordium is out of season, that the 
narration is decidedly out of place, and 1 am compelled to 
fall back upon my own resources—very much humiliated to 
hud that they ai'c no resources at all. And you, Louise— 
you who can express yourself with so much ease—you who 
wield a pen so prompt to follow every thought with gi’aco 
and freedom—^you wish to be more learned I And you 
address yourself to me to enable you to become so ? Only 
give me a question or two on the synecdoche. 

In the moral sciences (that is my forte you know) 1 am 
just as far advanced. 1 know the names of the systems, 
and the names of their authors. Descai'tcs, Leibnits, 
Plato, are not unknown to me; 1 have seen their faces 
somewhere; and that is the bulk of my pack with regard 
to moral sciences. As for their ideas, I am completely 
puzzled; the beariifg of these ideas escape me totally; 
a conviction in ^vour of the one or the other of these 
systems is as foreign to mo as wliat is passing in the 
moon—sum total, 1 know as much about it astt do* of 
alchemy. Withal quite ready to support one or o&er, at 
your choice; ready to repeat from memory both the 
objection and the refutation; like those who say mass 
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without understanding it; ready, in a word, to pass an 
examination, to pass it well, and get my diploma. 

Amidst the whole of iny learning, the only thing I fancy 
I know is a few scraps of mathematics which I have 
picked up this year. Here I certainly think there cannot 
be two sorts of knowledge. These truths have but one 
face. They are seen or they are not seen. The water is 
citiicr muddy or limpid. This is the redeeming point in 
a study otherwise so forbidding—I mean so forbidding to 
me, for to others it possesses its charms, if I may so ex¬ 
press myself. Still more, it has its poetry., as I was told 
by a mathematician. Very possibly; but I could have 
wished that they had not used the SUme word for their 
poetry as we do for ours. 

Your remarks*on Florian have made me ten years 
younger; and it is true that growing young again—that 
is to say, perceiving that we have grown old—^is not an 
agreeable sensation, lint provided 1 grow old in adoring 
you, I shall hold cheap the “ golden age” of the olden 
time—ap age of inconceivable misery in comparison with 
that in which I live when I think of you—when I imagine 
that 1 am beloved a little by you^—^when 1 even receive 
one of your letters—^when I even expect one—^when I 
even fancy that yon are writing one. Age of pearls and 
emeralds, ago of purple and gold, age that Xemorin never 
knew, nor Florian, nor any one I As for your other 
friend, Paul, I will not say. 

A propos of shepherdesses—it is at the theatre yon 
should see them, if you Avish to lose your taste for them 
for ever. Ah I Louise, the theatre is in truth the 
strangest thing of all for a country lad like me. There 
appear there characters who have the pretention to be 
country people, and nothing can be imagined more 
comical than their acting, their costume, and the assurance 
with Avhich they pass themselves o^ as rustics. For 
shepherdesses, for Estelles, picture to yourself little dolls 
dtess 5 <S tip in muslins, ribands, flowers, and pumps; 
painted up to the eyes, and with their hands thnist in 
their embroidered pockets. Their language, their manners, 
and tjicir very simplicity are all of the same false fnctal. 
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7\n(l yet it id agreed upon, a perfectly settled affair, that 
these arc tenders of sheep; there is no one to contradict 
it, and 1 fancy that a good number of the audience 
actually imagine a country where all this is the ease. I 
should like extremely to sec what one of onr parsonage 
sheep would say if it were placed face to face with one of 
these furbclowcd shepherdesses. 

And yet this does not prevent the theatre frem 
being a recreation veiy much to my taste; and for the 
last few days, not knowing what better to do, I have 
passed my •evenings there. Unfortunately here good, 
actors are rare, and good* pieces still more so. We 
have lamentable •dramas, or else vaudevilles — some¬ 
times sprightly, sometimes gay, often detestable, almost 
always licentious. On emerging from my Greek tragedies, 
ever grave, solemn, and religious, 1 find the leap rather 
a startling one. However I am not ignorant that comedy 
memh the morah loith a lavgh. I have thereupon laughed 
with everybody else, but tliinking all the while that it 
would be more correct to say that the drama corrupts the 
morals with a laugh. Every moment iii fact the pieces of 
which 1 am speaking give offence to modesty, pervert 
good sense, and tbroAv contempt upon all that men ought 
to respect—all the while laughing, and laughing loudly; 
and that is what vexes me most. I5y dint of laughing in 
this fashion, people will end by looking on nothing in a 
serious point of view, and by seeing in the real world a 
comedy, just as they believe that in these comedies they 
see the world as it is. 

I have been speaking now of immoral pieces; but their 
name is legion; and the least annoying are not, I assure 
yon, those which make pretensions to morality. For in 
these last there is so little conviction apparent in the 
author, his honesty is so awkward, his situations so false, 
his sentiments so ^utre, that it is evident morality could 
not have more clumsy advocates. Ko little virtues, no 
trivial vices; the personages arc either heroes orwconn- 
drcls. Vice is punished, fearfully punished, while virtue is 
rewarded far beyond its merits. Xow all this is talking 
over the heads of our citi/.enp, who arc too humble to 
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aspire to the sublime, and too lioivsl to descend into the 
sinks of crime. 

IJiit that wlilcli surprised me no little was to see the 
ladies of our city ocenpyiu^f the front rows in the boxes, 
accompanied by their dauf^hters—those same reserved 
youn/» ladies that J sometimes meet with in society. 1 
certainly do not think that their morals will there be cor- 
ru})t<^d hif a Uncjlij Init 1 do think that they come to hear 
and sec a host of thiun;.? for which any one guilty of them 
would b(! expelled from all decent society. Moreover, 
they do not laugh—I mean to say that tlu y assvime, a 
most serious air—whenever the coarse hursts of laughter 
and indecent shouts fail not to direct atmntion to that, over 
which the least scrupulous Jiiodesty would endeavour to 
cast a veil. 

Another tiling has vexed me, Louise. After all, this 
theatre is French, the actoj-s are French; all this is, or 
ought to ho, foreign to ns. When people cannot compose 
pieces of their own, they ought at least to learn to do 
without those of others, and to make this sacrifice as well to 
the interest as to the dignity of their nation. 'I'hese hitter, 
in fact, being designed for another people, cftiice by a 
slow, and almost insensible oj>eratiou, all the pecnliar and 
characteristic features of our own. They inculcate ii})on 
it the passions, the prejudices, the hatred, and sympathies 
of the French public; they transform, for the space of 
three hours, and four times evc^iy M'ci'k, tl»e citizens of 
Geneva into inhabitants of Dole or Dijon. They applaud 
Lonaparte, who took their country from them, and tliey 
hiss and hoot at those who restored it to them agsxin. 
'I'hey clap their hands at a couplet upon tlic Freuch 
conquests—at a couplet on the French chovnlie)—upon 
the Freuch grenadier. The first time that 1 heard these 
acclamations I was unable to comprehend them; and now 
all that I can comprehend is, that this, people, formed by 
tjieir past life, by their inteHigeuce, by their morality and 
civic cpirit, to be suflicient for themselves, and who 
besides feels a pride in their own modest country, are 
neverthedeas reduced in thoif own national theatre to bo 
the mere echo of that rabble, without sense or intellect, 
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Tfbo, III the theatres of France, applaud or con4cran at the 
good ])Ieiisurc. of vaudeville writers and stage-players. 

Aud then there are other occasions, Louise, on which 
these selfsame people present themselves under a far diflfe- 
rent and most interesting aspect. On ]\louday thcS'C was 
a review of the militia. As early as six o’clock in the 
morning the battalions poured out beyond the walls, and 
spread over the vast plain of Flainpalaia, which wafs 
hemmed in on all sides by an immense crowd of people. 
TJie loveliness of the weatlier, the sound of the drums and 
the military*mnsic, gave life and animation to this stirring 
scene; and that which was at first only a review, as¬ 
sumed the appoai'fdlcc of a magnificent fete. 

JIcing but little hackneyed in these patriotic emotions, 
1 soon felt my heart stirred at this spectacle. I strolled 
from group to group amongst this crowd of sjicetators, 
tneeting on all sides that sentiment of brotherhood •which 
springs up so liuickly fiom love of country. I\‘opl 0 con¬ 
versed together without being .'icqnainted, all sharing in 
an cipial rlegi'cc in the interest of the review. Tliroijgh- 
out the whole mass the language was cordial and the 
manners aficctionato. After having thus M'atidcrcd about 
for some time, I at last remained stationary, attracted, like 
a number of others, to a particular sjiot by the witty sallies 
of an old clockmaker. “ I am a crazy old timepiece,” 
said this man, in a most serious tone, “but I have two 
stout fellows yonder who can shoulder a musket I” “ Yon 
are still brisk and hearty, Father Lebrun 1” said some one 
to him. “BahI bah!—the oil is drying up; there is no 
one who can mend the old piece I And yet,” ho added, 
drawing himself up with a martial air, “if ever 1 am 
wanted!—You undoratand me, eh?” I listened to this 
bravo m.an uith respect. Like others around me, I had 
taken a little boy up*upon my shoiildei'S in order that ho 
might thus be e%*ibrcd to see the j-eview. The joyous 
shouts of these children mingled Aviih the discourse of thego 
old folk, and every time I turned round, I enct^ntcilfed 
the gratefnl look of the young mother of iny little urchin. 

At length the city magistrates entered on the plain; 
and, after having passed through the ranks, they took their 
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places under a tent, and the nianfcuvrcs commenced. 
Wliilc the cannon thundered, and the whole line burst forth 
ill smoke and noise, I felt myself by degrees thrown into 
a state of intoxication, the deep and overpowering charm 
of which I had never till that hour known. My country 
was all before me—united, happy, modest, without cither a 
luxurious aristocracy or a starving populace—deriving its 
sole lustre from the happiness and concord of its children. 
The aimy that was assembled there, though small, was 
composed of our citizens, and was our own—was com¬ 
posed of the fathers and the husbands of thosc'women who 
were circling round them in tlie crowd. It was our own 
banner which was waving in the will’d, uniting itself in 
our thoughts with those twenty-and-one banners which 
float so gloriously in the shadows of our valleys and on 
tlie heights of our mountains, forming the symbol of our 
common country, so great in victory, in happineas, in 
liberty! 

j\iid if this simple review, this mere feigning of mili¬ 
tary manoeuvres, if this crowd, these women, these old 
men, are sufficient to excite such lively emotions, Louise, 
w'hat would it be if I’eal danger summoned us to anna? 
If tins soil, these mothers, this country were to be defended, 
and if a holy cause, rallying our hearts, our arms, and 
our detennination, impelled these phalanxes to the 
combat 1 But I must stop, for I feel rather in the vein 
of tirade, and w'o have still to return to town. 

Already, during the concluding evolutions and the 
firing, the ramparts were covered with crowds of spec¬ 
tators. On every side, the windows, the trees, and the 
vehicles which chance had brought near the scene of 
action, w'cre thronged with animated groups, all adding to 
the interest of this cheerful scene; while the soldiers, 
harangued by their chiefs, filled the air with their accla¬ 
mations. The word was then given, cand they filed off 
hpmeward. Some gave their muskets to their little boys 
t(f cfirff for them, and these latter marched along trium¬ 
phant under the glorious burden, and almost wild with joy. 
Others, with that cheerful good temper which is charac¬ 
teristic of citizen soldiers, endeavoured to make'their 
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way gently through the crowd which pressed aroiuid them; 
and sometimes droll mishaps exciteil laughter, which 
circulated from rank to rank and from group to group. 
Soon, having reached the place of muster, all the soldiers 
were dismissed, and then they might be seen on every 
side entering, in little groups, some rustic orchard, and 
seating themselves in the p]*elty arbours of trclllscd vines, 
where some little banquet had been spread awiiiting their 
rctarn—^happy termination of all their labours andfatigucs? 
Later in the evening might be heard here and there in the 
neighbourhood reports of muskets accompanied by bursW 
of merry songs. * 

I wish, Louise, •fb remain under the influence of this im¬ 
pression. The people of the theatre and the people of 
Plainpalais bear little resemblance to each other. I am 
of the latter clas.s, and ever will remain sol 

Your CiiAiiLES. 


LXXVII. 

LOUISE TO CHABLES. 

The Parsonage, 

I HAVE read your letter, Charles, with extreme pleasure. 
Not because it has informed me of some things which I 
am sorry to learn, and which 1 had not even dreamed of, 
but because of the charai which I fiud in seeing objects 
along with you, and with the same eyes. These thoughts 
and feelings which ypu have awakened in me for the first 
time, it appears to me as if I had always known them; and 
although 1 can e 3 fl|)lain in a much more modest fashion Qur 
sympathy of opinions and of judgment, I amuse myself 
by fancying it a proof that our minds are in uni^n, sChd 
that OUT hearts were made for each other. 

There is one point, however, upon which I have 
promised myself to quarrel with you, and that is your 
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remarks on those young ladies, of whom you constitute 
yourself rather too severe a judge, when, at your age, a 
little chivalrous reserve avouIcI have rendered you silent 
if not indulgent. Moreover, blame the mothers, the 
fathers, the tutors, the godfathers, the stale of society if 
you will, and still more the nature of things, but do not 
blame these poor young ladies; for I bum with impatience 
to see the tlieatrc, and I liavc made iny father promise to 
take me there the first time we visit the town, llow can 
you imagine that I shall now vtmtnre to appear there— 
that 1 shall run the risk of appearing in four eyes a 
citizeness of Dole or Dijon? ' Is not this a fine result of 
your indiscreet remarks? M. Prevefe is much more 
accommodating than yon; he knows of onr project, and 
yet docs not feci in the least scandalized. 

Such is my quarrel with you. And now let us make peace 
until I tell you hoAV much I have been touched, along with' 
you, by the spectacle of tliat review. Your lines made mo 
warlike visibly to the naked eye. It is most true that loA’^e 
of country heigliteus, warms, aud ennobles every feeling. 
How can it be otherwise? llecollections of childhood, 
affection, the ties of kindred, all arc included in this one 
sentiment; and it is this which, in blending the feelings 
of each in the general mass, exalts to the highest point 
the invincible power of unanimity and fraternity. On this 
occasion I have read over again, in that little odd volume 
which you know, the triumph’s of Moi’garteu, of Sempach, 
of ]Morat, aud iu doin^ so, I felt a thrill of joy and of 
trinmph too, Charles; for iu so,just a cause, in the 
righteous boldness of these men of old, every heart 
associates itself, combats by their side, and when God 
gives them the victoiy, pours out along with them the 
mighty hymn of thanksgiving, au/l the thunders of 
rejoicing! 

You seo that, following yonr example, I have drunk 
from these lofty springs. The waters have been salutary 
to*me,Sibr, truth to say, I hate all drums, and guns, aud 
war; and more especially those warriors who, on the 
review days, retiira to their houses in the evening over¬ 
taken wth wine and staggeringj apparently just 'after 
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leaving those banquets of ■which you have "drawn so 
charming a picture. But since reading your letter, I 
have done iny utmost to reconcile myself to these little 
iucouvenicnces of military life. I even go so far as to 
persuade myself that the warriors of Grandson and of 
Morat loved to refresh themsches also; and that it 
happened to them ofecutimes, in intervals of peace, to lose, 
round the buttle, that admirable perpendicularity with 
which their phalanxes broke the Burgundian lines. How 
I should like some historian to make rese,arche8 on this 
subject, in oMcr that I might hope to find in Hrachoz or 
Itedard, refreshed, true Switzers, faithful to the traditions 
of their fathers, aim like them, never losing their perpon- 
dicnlarity except in a cabaret! 

These two worthies gave a rich treat to the village. 
Thev arrived about seven o’clock. Hrachoz had lost his 
gun, and some mischievous wags had filled Redard’s 
cartouch-box with giviss. Notwithstanding these disasters 
the two made their appearance rciieating over again all the 
words of command of the morning—llrachoz grave and 
solemn, and addressing all his orders to the battalion and 
the column; lledurd ■with eyes almost clos<;<l, and swaying 
heavily fi’om side to side. On entering the village, 
Brachoz commanded the column to march in step, and 
the poor column, who had no other means of supporting 
his equilibrium but by steering a zig-zag conrse, in 
endeavouring to fall into line fell into a ditch, while Bra- 
«hoz, thinking to hold him back, rolled in after him. You 
may imagine the roars of laughter. Brachoz and Rcdard, 
being exti'icated with great difficulty, each accused the 
other of being the cause of the disaster, and after quar¬ 
relling they were proceeding to sign a peace in the village 
cabaret, when my fother happened to come up, and 
made each return to his own house. You see, Charles, 
that this beautiful^eld of Plainpalais is the stage on which 
the drama is performed, ■while our country communes 
are the side-scenes from whence the, actors go o'4t add 
return. This is the reason why I was not under tho 
influence of the charm until you made me so. 

But « propos, yon have allowed the De la Corn'd to 
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return without ever giving me warning. WJmt liave 
become of all your phantoms? I expected, I confess, to 
have received a most stormy letter from you, and yet I 
have—^nothing. M. Ernest was actually obliged to come 
himself to the parsonage to tell me that he had returned I 
They anived on Friday, and yesterday we received 
his visit just as dinner was over. We were all assem¬ 
bled together. He presented himself with much ease and 
politeness also; but like a man who, if he is not ashamed 
of it, has at least totally forgotten a certain phantasy 
which prompted him to ask for the hand 'of a simple 
countiy girl. This was a iniStic caj)ricc from which he 
appears to have entirely recovered. has brought back 
from the town an air, a manner, aud a tone, decidedly 
distinguished, but not the least rm’ah The poor AVidow 
Orozat fomed the subject of conversation; but scarcely 
had he said a few words on the severity of the winter 
and the early appearance of the spring, when he cour¬ 
teously inquired from me for you. Tell the truth now, 
you did not expect such attention on his part ? I replied 
that you were quite well, and that in a few days you 
would be with us. This news did not appear either to 
gratify or vex him, and it was impossible for mo to con¬ 
jure up, from anything in his manner, even the slightest 
phantom. When I, in my tum, made inquuies for his 
mother, he replied that but for a slight headache with 
which she had been attacked in the morning, she would 
have accompanied him; and then he went on to speak o& 
her with an air of kindness and respcctfid affection which 
pleased me greatly, although without my well knowing 
why, for assuredly it was very natural. AV^hat I have 
certainly (hscovered is that M. Ernest has assumed an ah- of 
amenity and gravity which becomes^him extremely; and 
one always feels gratified on finding people more amiable 
than they were formerly. *• 

„ There is, in full detail, the particulars of our interview. 
I 'bopiT that for once yon will make a truce witli your 
alarms, and that you will feel entirely at rest on the 
subject of M. Ernest’s 2 ^asswn, This tranquillity will 
come the more ii propos, that it is probable you will 
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soon be thrown iti each other's way; nuJ it 43 pleasant 
when people associate together to be on an amicable foot¬ 
ing. My father, I assure you, dkl not appear to me to 
be the least dazzled by either his rank or wealth; on the 
contrary he received him >vith so cold an air, that 1 was 
obliged to furnish an extra amount of agreeability and 
conversation to pi'evcnt our neighbour from remarking it 
too much. _M. Preveve left me full scope, but without 
coming to my assistance, as he generally does; so that, 
if I have discovered any improvement in M. Ernest, the 
least that 4ie can do on his side is to allow that 1 alsb 
have made some little progress. 

I asked M. PitTere if he had no commission to charge 
me with for you. lie smiled, and answered that to spare 
me all trouble he would write to you himself on an early 
day. So, Charles, a little patience, no rebellion, and a 
•truce to supplications; for this serious affair is discussed 
in a council into which 1 am not admitted, 

"i^onr L^'Uisk. 


. LXXVIIL 

MONSIEUR PKEVERE TO CHARLES. 

The Parsonage, 

If you are impatient, my dear boy, to return to us, we 
are not less so to get you back again. But 1 wished that 
yon should not find yourself placed in an equivocal situa¬ 
tion with regard to Louise; and, until I could bring M. 
Reybaz to agreeewith me on the propriety of publishing 
yom* engagement, it was more suitable that you should 
I'emain where you are. To-day our decision tahen. 
You may therefore set out to-monow, Thursday, and 
on Sunday the announcement of your man-iage will be 
read in the church, after the morning service. From 
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that moment your position will bo clearly established in 
the eyes of all, and wo shall bolb be relieved from that 
embarrassmcut which a secret, especially one so difficult 
to keep as this, always imposes. 

Is it necessary fjr me to remind yon, Charles, that 
this step in no de';ree changes M. Jtcybaz’a intention, 
which was, always, that yon shoidd not be nnited to his 
daughter until you liatl iHjceived your ordination as a 
minister of the Holy (lo^pel? Your recent success has 
shown me that you arc pursuing, in the most direct and 
honourable way, the road to that vocation Vhich will 
alibi’d a sure refuge r.ml stay for your future life. Perse¬ 
vere, my dear boy, in your efforts; aiii 1*111 tlius fulfilling 
iny exY)ectation3, you will be the joy of all who lov’o you. 
M. li(iybaz is well pleased at your success, and Louise 
derives from it a ha[)[)iuoss which displays itself in every 
look and gesture, as well as in every v\ ord slic utters. 

Tlie l>e la Coin’s, who have passed the winter in 
Gcnev:i, returned here a hnv days ago. 'I'hls is a cir- 
enmstaiice which rather disappoints me; but far less than 
if I were, not assured, a.s 1 am, of your prudence, and of 
those gtmei’ous feelings which so naturally spring up in a 
heart full of happiness and gratitude. I told you, at the 
time the circumstance occurred, of M. Krnest having 
made proposals for Louise’s baud; and if I had been at 
liberty to choose, I should certainly have preferred mak¬ 
ing the announcement of your engagement public on a day 
wlicn he was absent from the neighbourhood. Bat since 
we are unable to sjiarc his feelings in this point, w’e may 
at least take all snch oiher precautions as depend upon 
ourselves, carefully avoiding eitlier to eiicomagc or au- 
tliorise any imprudent manifestations. It is on this 
acconnt that we keep secret onr intq^Uion of publishing 
the announcement on Snuday, in order to avoid if possible 
all noisy vojoieings on the part of the pAsants, the echo 
of which might possibly be painful to !M. lamest. 

This,?Charles, is what I wished to say to you. Show 
my letter to M. Dervey alone; but in taking your fare¬ 
well of the ladies, do not forgot to express to them my 
earnest wish that they would come and pass a few wefiks, 
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in the summer, at the parsonage, with my fricntl' Dervey. 
This is a lavoiir which T solicit in the name of onr whole 
circle, and otic to which -vve shall look forward from 
this nioincut with the ntino.u pleasare. I send you some 
money, in order that you may regulate all your little 
affairs, aud, in particular, i-eiiiuricrate liberally all the 
domestics who have done you any services. 

'i'o-niorrow then, my’ dear hoy, 1 look for the i)Iea3ure 
of embracing you. 

I’uevekf:. 


l.XXIX. 


MONSIiaiK VRKVKRE TO MONSIEUR JJERVEY. 

The Parsonage. 

I OWE you, my dear collengue, some account of the events of 
last Sunday. Thanks be to God, it is over; but not with¬ 
out having occasioned me deep anxiety. Let ns trust, 
however, tliat tlie consequences will be those which wo 
have anticipated. Already M. Ernest has left the chateau, 
and his mother is about to rejoin liiin; this tour through 
the cantons, which was projected at Geneva, is given as 
the reason of their departure, 

M. Ileybaz and myself had agreed, out of respect for 
tho feelings of M. Ernest, to keep secret onr intention of 
publishing the announcement on the Sunday. Tliis was 
in order to avoid those manifestations and rejoicings 
Avhich are customary, on similar occasions. I>ut so early 
as Thursday we saw that the thing would be difiieult. 
Already it was dlispected that OJiarles would arrive on 
that day; and towards evening some of the peasants went 
out to meet him, others waited for his comin^^at the 
outskirts of the village, muskets were fired—in sliort he 
Wits welcomed almost openly as Louise’s betrothed, and 
man5^ of the country people spoke in his presence of tho 
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announcement as being fixed for the following Sunday. 
On Saturday wo learned that they were making prepara¬ 
tions for a fete. They had planned a rural feast, and a 
dance in honour of the betrothed couple, who were to bo 
invited to be present. Without waiting any longer, and 
anxious to regulate this festival since we could not pi*o- 
veut it, wc made it known that the dance and collation 
would take place .at the ])nr3onagc, and that Charles and 
Louise invited all the villagers as their guests. This 
news was welcomed with shouts of joy, and the warmest 
expressions of deliglit. 

From the Thursday, M. Ernest, M’hom wo had seen 
almost every day previously, did uof^makc his appear¬ 
ance. On the Satui’day evening I received a note from 
Madame De la Cour, in which, supposing with reason 
that I was in the secret of tlie proceeding and the senti¬ 
ments of her son, although 1 have never had the oppor¬ 
tunity of convening >vith her upon tlio subject, she 
conjured me to delay the public aunouncement of this 
marriage, or at least to prevent it from being made the 
subject of public rejoicings in the village. A brief 
allusion to her son’s state of mind was offered both as the 
motive and the excuse for her request, aud her whole 
note showed plainly her anxiety and angiiisb. 1 replied, 
that, os to the annonucement, it was most important to 
liastcu its publication; as to the rejoicings, I had, from 
motives of delicacy Avith which I was deeply impressed, 
exerted myself to suppress them, but without success; 
that moreover I Avonld take the liberty of advising her 
to AvithdruAV, along with her son, from the neighbourhood 
for that day, taking care to set out before the hour of 
diviuc service. Antoine, Avho was the bearer of my reply, 
returned soon after, but without being commissioned by 
Madame Dc la Cour to declare her determination. He 
bad found her in tears, and had reiuarked an air of 
g(jneral agitation over the AA^hole house; while, in the 
court-yard, some servants aud workmen were assembled, 
along with a chasseur called Paulet, an old companion 
of AI. Ernest’s riotous days, and one Avho had assisted 
him to accomplish the destruction of the unhappy* girl 
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C(»Is3at. Those i) 0 oi)le, gucssii);,' in part Jkutoinc’s 
errand, followed him on Jiis departure witli insults and 
bootings. So unworthy an agression, in loading me to 
fear some scene of public disorder on the following day, 
had almost induced me to determine upon suspending the 
whole affair, both the fete and the announcement; hut on 
examining with more coolness what might be the conse¬ 
quence of this delay, and the publicity it would create, I 
resolved to pursue the arrangement first determined upon, 
and to trust for the best. 

The follfliwing morning I learned nothing respecting* 
the l)e la Cours, up to the hour of divine serviec. All 
was quiet. Thoqlbasants assembled quietly before the 
porch of the church; whilst Charles, to avoid exciting 
any demonstrations on their part, remained in the house. 
1 was engaged in my own apartment reading over my 
sermon, when, towards ten o’clock, I saw the sciwants 
of the Dc la Cours arrive, accompanied by the two 
brothers Paulet and some others, who, like them, are 
in the habit of never attending church. Instea/l of 
mingling with the country people, they kept themselves 
apart. This attitude occasioned me some anxiety. 1 
gave orders to ring, and, anticipating the usual time of 
commencing service by twenty minutes, I took my way 
to the church, passing through the crowd, who followed 
immediately behind me. The church was soon full, with 
the exception of the first of the three benches which are 
reserved for the more opulent members of the congrega¬ 
tion ; some persons who had come from the town occu¬ 
pied the other two. 

I waited impatiently for the bell to cease ringing in 
order to get through the announcement before the arri¬ 
val of the Do la Cours, supposing they should decide, 
in opposition to my wishes and advice, upon coming to 
church; when, a* the sound of a carriage stopping before 
the entrance, an emotion of lively curiosity was visible 
amongst the congregation, and all eyes wero’^turned 
toward.^ the door. It was the Dc la Cours. IkL Ernest 
entered first, holding his head high, ahd affecting an air 
of i>crfcct indifference, mingled with a slight shade of 
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disdain for tiiat curiosity of Avhich lie was tlic object. 
He looked around for Louise, who was nfit in the chureli; 
and at the moment when his eyes met those of Charles, 
his features, pale with emotion, and painfull}' contracted, 
were overspread by a deep blush, while an involuntary 
shudder seemed to pass through his frame. Madame 
Do la (jOur walked behind him, her veil lowered over her 
face. Doth, in taking their places on the vacant bench, 
sainted some of their acquaintances amongst the strangers 
from the town. I seized this moment to road the 
announcement; but at the first word Avhiclt I uttered, 
M. Ernest turned round, seated himself, and fixing his 
eyes upon me, listened without hctrayf.ig the least emotion 
to those brief words so bitter to hiiii, and in his situation 
so humiliating. Agitation and pity made my voice 
tremble; and such was my distress, that, in publishing this 
announcement so long and earnestly wished for by me^ 
and so full of happiness for my poor Charles, I felt all the 
sorrow of a judge pronouncing a sentence of death. I 
afterwards ottered up prayer and preached, but it was 
without warmth, without unction, and without the power 
of withdrawing my thoughts or my looks from the unhappy 
young man who was sitting immediately before me. 
'lowards the end of the sei'vice lie appeared to sink under 
the effort ho was making; }jis eye grew vacant, an 
expression of gloomy dejection OA'ersjwead his countenance, 
insensibly taking the place of the A'aiti mask of indifference 
and pride wliich he had assumed. 

The service being over, the congregation was passing 
out, when, from the pulpit where I was still sitting, I 
hoard the report of fire-arms and exclamations outside. 
M. Ernest had just left the cluirch, I hurried after him. 
As soon as 1 got into the open air, T yerceived a great tu¬ 
mult among the peasants, and, at a short way off, Charles, 
who was holding one of the Panlcts Usidcr him on tho 
ground. In the distance, the carriage of the De la Cours 
was q^tly driving away: This is what had occuired. 
The peasants bad the ddicacy to allow' M. Ernest to bo 
past before they cdhimenced firing; but, at tlie first report, 
some stones were throwm from behind a hedge, and, filing 
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in the midst, had wounded several individnals. It was 
the J’aulels at the head of a party of day labourers. 
Tavo of them Avere seized iminediately, and the rest took 
to fli<’lit. T re-cstahlished order, tiie two men Avere act 
a< liherty, the firing and rejoicing Averc resumed, a depn- 
tatioii of the elders of the village came into the garden to 
congratulate Louise, Tharles, and M. JJeyhaz, and the 
remainder of the tote passed off Avifchout diaorden- or 
fresli alarms. For the rest, il. Ernest was already at a 
distance AAdien this occuru'd, and none of his donie.stica 
had been r«.ognlsed among those Avho had accompanied 
the. Paulcts. • 

I had chargO(V ?^n(oinc to watch at a distance and 
ascertain all that )){is,sed at the De la ('Ours. Toward 
the middle of the day, an liour after service, he saAv 
M. Eniest issue from the avenue on hovsehack, and take 
-the Avay next Chouilly; by means of this circuit it is 
practicable to reach the toAvn Avithout passing through the 
village. This morning avc hiiA'c. lic.ard that jMadauic 
I)c la Oour Is making ari'angomeuts to rejoin liei- sou at 
Oneva, &nd from thence to set out Avith liim on a tour 
through the cantons. As to the length of their absence 
and the time of their return home, these are points AvhicU 
are probably not knoAAii CA'en to t]iein.se]vcs. If at any 
future period you slionh. hear anything on this subject, 
Avill you have the goodness to inform me. 

Puch, my dear brother, is tlie lu-story of my tribulations. 
AVe shall noAA-, I hope, enjoy some repose, and taste the 
happiness of our reunion. M. Reyhaz aa'us little occupied 
A\itli AL Ernest, llis AAholc heart Avas in tlie/f/c, and in. 
the marks of respect which he received from the country 
people on all sides. As for Louise, this day, Avhich 
brought her so conspicuously into notice, could not he 
miicli to her taste; nevertheless she presided in the 
evening at the collation and the dance with all her usual 
good grace. She had been kept in ignorance of the sconces 
of the morning. As for Charles, 1 leave you to jpiaglne 
his joy, his gaiety, the intoxication of his si)ints. I was 
obliged to restrain Iiitn on several occasions, for he over¬ 
stepped unceasingly that sober demeanonr which is pleasing 
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to M. Rcybaz, and which he exacts from Cliarlcs more 
rigidly than, from any person else. 

It only remains for me now to recall to your recollec¬ 
tion, my dear brother, the promise Avhich yon made to 
Charles. Here is the fine weather fairly set in. Your 
ladies, I hope, .are anxious to make a lasting acqnaintancc 
with Louise, who is worthy of loving them, and of being 
loved by them in return. Charles looks forward anxiously 
to the hour aud' the moment which is to unite his family 
of the parsonage with his family of the town. These 
are his expressions; from the lips of this orphan they arc 
very dear to me, and I cannot hear them pronounced 
withont feeling my heart melt wifii*’emotions of the 
tenderest gi-atitude. Lot his wishes be accomplished, I 
entreat yon, and be all with ns before the 1 st of June, or 
at the latest, on that day. Already your apartments arc 
being prepared, and these preparations constitute a fete, 
in addition to that perpetual fdtc which wc now daily enjoy 
in the society of these dear children. Blessed be God 
who has reserved for me this happiness 1 

Yonv most atfectionate 

Preyeric. 


LXXX. 

THE PliECENTOB TO CHAMPIN. 

The PoTiOftaffe. 

Whilst you are wedding, Ohampln, we are publishing the 
banns here. It was on Snnday last. Mi Prevere pushed 
me to it, as well because secrecy was no longer season¬ 
able, a;, to close the business with this notable, who pleases 
him less than he does yon. M. De la Gour appeared at 
church in the morning, as if to confirm there, in public, 
a refusal which I ^d given him between oni'selves) and 
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that twice too. As soon as service was over, her mounted 
liis horse and rode off towards town, whither his mother 
will presently follow him. So spare your pleading, which 
would come too late. As for that pack of tongues, 1 no 
longer see w'hat they have left to prate about. Thus 
thrown off the scent, th^ will be forced to hark upon 
another track. 

The day was fine, and will not be soon forgotten in the 
hamlet Just after preaching, as we were leaving the 
church, a thunder of muskets rattled on evciy side; so, 
that if the*carriago of the De la Coura had not been, 
already at a distance, it would not have been their coach* 
man who could have governed the horses. At this 
moment some blackguards began to throw stones; two 
were well thrashed, the others made their escape. After 
the firing. Olivet gave me a hint that 1 was to repair to the 
garden, with the people of the parsonage, and wait ther^ 
1 dill so—(I had thirty-five bottles of white, all ready, 
ever since the evening before, and clean-washed glasses); 
it was a deputation of the hamlet, the old folks at their 
head, to compliment. Chai'les was there; Louise came 
down stairs; wo took our stand beneath the gallery in 
front of the door; and, Olivet having given the word, 
they came in. The ancients, Kedard at their head, were 
dressed in black; the rest followed, two and two, in their 
Sunday clothes; and those who had been confirmed that 
year, ranged in double file, brought up the rear—^the girls 
on the left, the lads on the right; behind, the urchins of 
the hamlet. Having come facing us, Bedard said—1 took 
a copy of the compliment— 

“ Monsieur Beybaz,— 

“ We are charged by the village to wish you joy with all 
their hearts on th? aforesaid alliance, which is a pledge of 
the blessing of God upon your head. May he ca^ 1)^ 
snn to shine upon this couple, and prolong your dl^s, to 
the end that you may enjoy their happiness and be a prop 
to th^ paths I” 
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“ Monsieuji Oharees and Majiselle Louise,— 

“Oa the pai-t of the same, we are charged to wish flowers 
and fmit to your union, certain as we are that virtues 
will not be wanting, the proof of which i.*' hard by, being 
the mother of the unfortunate;” 

Here the guns flred twice running. Alter which the 
catechumens of the year, coming forward in front of the 
crowd, sang these‘lines 

“May Heaven to eatli no stinted portion yi^ld 
Of priceless blessings^ each succeeding yenvl 
Implore His wakefal guardiansliin to shield 
This happy pair, to all the haiwt dear!” 

Here the guns fired again. I replied:— 

“ I feel much honoured by the compliment of tlie 
hamlet; and these young people, thus feted by our 
■> Ancients, are moved to the heai’t’s core, and resolved 
to merit the blessings w’isbed them by such worthy 
persons.” 

Hero the gnus fired a foui’th salute; after which wo 
shook hands, and I desired the wine to be brought forth: 
I and Charles waiting on the ancients, and the little ouc 
serving the young folk with wine and water. Thta'e were 
sixty-four people present; nevertheless, seeing the wonicii 
watching behind the hedge, I made a sign, and they came 
forward and mixed with the company (besides the thirty- 
five of white, I had fifteen of i-ed by me). It was a 
plea^ng sight to see, Champin, the garden thus all alive 
with visitors; and M. I’revere, who, coming afterwards, 
recalled attention to the occasion, and tempered by his 
presence the freedom of speech, always inclined to break 
ont after a" glass of wine. On the other hand, Charles 
did his best to keep them merry and bustling. The 
.quatrain is by Lanron, the schoolmasftr, and bad never 
i^ed previously; for ha made it only the day before, 
nndek the eye of 4mi J^iquet and in less than m hour’s 
time. , ' 

In the afternoon, about three o’clock^ contmenced the 
fete, at Which M. Pmere pi'esided, while I attended to 
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the arrangQipoats, aud took care that each had- Ina share 
both of tb^ bast and of amnsomeut. The weather being 
fine, I had the tables set out under the acacias, where 
there was a sight wortli looking at. M. Prevere w'as at 
one end; then came the ancients; then the villagers-— 
fathera, mothers, lads and lasses who wei'e communicants— 
Chai’les and Louise in the middle, and I at the other end, 
wkhiu reach of the cask of wine which was placed at my 
right, with Antoine to draw as it was wanted—^rather at 
my signal than at my order. But I was thwarted by 
Brachoz, who, having 1;akcn up his po^t near the cask, 
took right good cfU'e of himself, under pretext of bmng 
civil to his neig''.dburs and sparing trouble to Antoine, 
who had already enough on hands. So, before the colla¬ 
tion was half over, he was spinning long stories of the 
year ’40: of the grand pact of the three brothers Ramnz, 
•the reinforcement of Oesegnin, and fifty other adventures, 
some miraculous, others laughable. Afterwai^a, when 
wo rose fram table, there he was staggering backward, 
and, coming to the slope, down he fell. Then several 
surrounded him, to the end that M. Prevere might not 
bo scandalized by the sight; and, partly by main foroo, 
partly by promising him some mulled wine, they at length 
lodged him in the stable, where, throwing himsolf on the 
straw, he was soon snoiiog soundly. As for the small 
fry, they were spread out on the lawn, whero Martha 
dealt out a like share to each of them. They drank in 
turn. 

After the collation, the guns were fired as the signal 
for the dance, and the fiddlers (they were Dutoit, the vio¬ 
lin, and Gaedrin, the clarionet) played the hrnnie. Then 
from the lawn, whore they still were,*formiug into couples, 
Charles and Louise ^t the head, they tripped towards the 
bam, where the country dance was struck up; while we 
andents, seatterfd about, looked on at the young folks 
twirling. It was hard ^r the Coissats not to see thpir 
daughter there. Worthy people I without blemifh ftDm 
father to son—there they are, brought to envy the lot pf 
more than one who is not to be compared to them* end not 
Monsiem- Ernest, with all his money, could wash oat the 
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stain that ho has thrown upon them. Indcecl, if it had 
not been for M. Prevere, who distinguished them, keeping 
close by them, it would have been all 'they could do to 
stay till the conclusion. At sunset 1 made a sign to the 
fiddlers, who played the parting dance and loft the plat¬ 
form. We’ then wished good-night, and the folks ^com- 
panied each other homo, chatting on their way by the 
moonlight; from which I leai'ned, by tho remarks they 
passed, that every one went away content with the fete, 
and looking back to it with pleasure. One thing, however, 
will mark the annivei’sary of it Sadly for the Piombets. 
Daring the dancing at the parsonage their daughter drew 
her last breath. She was betrothed £5<Paul liedard. 

You have now, Gbampin, a full account of this day, 
which has given me more satisfaction than 1 thought; 
finding myself thus supported by the whole hamlet, and 
honoure(^l in Louise, whoso look, bating a little embar¬ 
rassment, betokened content. As for the other, I would 
have been better pleased with more tempdi'atc transports, 
and a less boisterous gaiety. Nevertheless, his conduct 
for this year, and those examinations in which he showed 
himself among the first, arc an indication that time is in 
his favour; and that, with age, the wdno which is fer¬ 
menting, will deposit its lees and get its houqiiet.. He is to 
stay here for some time, while their academies keep holi¬ 
day; andM. Prevero will begin Hebrew with him, which 
they read backwards. As you must have heai’d, the 
Derveys are coming to us for a week; and then it will be 
tor us to give them ns hearty a welcome os they have 
given this lad. 

If, some day this summer, you would come to us with 
Catherine and her husband, 1 should be glad to know him 
and to give you a like welcome. 

Your affectionate 

® Ketbaz. 

\TkL correspondence is here siispended from the month 
of June tiU the month of Od^oher, during the stay of 
Charles at the parsonage.'] 
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LXXXI. 

CHARLES TO LOUISE. 

Geneva —the close of October. 

Heur 1 am, Louise, precipitated once more from Heaven 
to earth. These walls stifle me; these houses crush me— 
my chamber, my books, one of my professors whom |! 
have just aiiet—all oppress me with an' rmutterable 
weariness. If, being loved* by you, I were not in that 
point of view the 'ITapplcst of mortals, how plentifully 
Avould my present destiny, after these months of felicity, 
furnish me with ipaterial for lamentable pictures I 

What sunshine, what flowers, what smiling radiance 
adorns the sweet spot which calls you mistress! What 
evenings! T adore those by-paths, that bench, those old 
linden-trees,. thlit firmament on which, with upturned 
eyes, we gazed together I The least of these recollections 
makes me thrill with happiness, and renders odious in my 
eyes all that moves around me, .ill that I see or heai', all 
that is net of them 1 I pause, for my heait is oppressed, 
and all my happiness cannot prevent me from shedding 
tears of sorrow. 

Our classes do not open for another fortnight. What 
am 1 to do with myself until then? 1 have met some of 
my former comrades again. They were so full of their 
own affairs—I mean of their studies—awhile 1 also was full 
of mine, so that we talked without imderstanding each 
other. Yesterday, however, they dragged me away to 
join a party of pleasure to Mount Saleve. From its 
summit I saw the parsonage; I could distinguish tho 
steeple, and I think even tho linden-trees; my heart beat 
with joy! I scafted myself, with one of my companions, 
under tho shade of that clump of beech-trees which is 
seen from all sides around, and which is called 1^'sfThtr- 
teen Trees, and there 1 told him my history. How he 
listened to me I How he envied mo, Louise 1 In truth, 
I pitied him. And how differently do I feel now that 
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I am no longer obliged to conceal my happiness—from, 
the Derveys, for instance, noAv tliat.they know all, now 
that they arc acquainted with yon, now that they think 
me the happiest'fellow upon earth, and that they rejoice 
along with mo like amiable, like true, friends, as they all 
arcl 

This mountain of Salevc, Louise, is a most charming 
place for an excursion; I will take you there some day 
or other. It is not very lofty, and y,ct it is abrupt. The 
summit is formed of baiTcn little hillocks, without trees, 
without habitations, and from which the eye ranges on’ 
the one side over the maje|tic amphii^lieatre of the Alps, 
while, on the other, it looks down upon the sweetest 
little landscape which was ever shut- in by mountains. 
In the centre of the basin sleeps the lake, tranquil ns a 
mirror, rejecting the varied tints of grey or azure which 
veil the heavens; while fx’om its banks, as far as the blue 
walls of the Jura, there extend, in gentle undulations, 
enchanting hills—hero decked with smiling -fields, there 
displaying the dark shades of clustering woods, or else 
glittering with snow-white vllla.gC8. Overhead, in the 
heavens, the fleecy clouds sailed slowly onwards, casting 
their passing shadows over this vast scone,' and insensibly 
veiling the distant hills, only to leave them to shine out 
again with added splendour, after they had passed away. 
While we wore cbritenjplating this spectacle, a little fleet 
of sails, which we had not at first perceived, glided sud¬ 
denly out of the shade, and added as it wer6 a new 
life and charm to this scene, already so inaje^ic and so 
beautifhl. . , • 

From the summit, we descended on the opposite side 
of the monntain. * Here there are hbither precipiciss, as oh 
the side neitt Geneva, nor wild hillbsks, as upon the top; 
but rustic valleys, shady nooks, scattered rocks intersected 
with stohy pathways, now and theh green and ver- 
dt^ut openings, a^rding pasthrage to some cows; or 
farther on, clumps of walnut-trees, beneath wl^h are 
scattered rustic dwellings. Everything in this valley 
breathes ot peace, and at the s^ht of these good people 
enjoying their leisure iu front of their dilapidated cottages, 
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one is tempted to envy them their life of happj^ idleness. 
]»ehiuil the hamlet of Monnetier, in certain obsenro 
retreats, I noted two,or three little spots to build our hut, 
if ever the pastoral age should return iipon the earth, as 
you one day expressed a wish when compassionating the 
condition of the sheep of our day. One thing, however, 
is wanting in this neighbourhood, and that is, some fine 
sheet of water. 

'W'^c stopped to dine at Mornex. This is a village 
hanging on the side of a mountain crowned with a ruined 
castle. There arc soino pretty houses in this place, wher^ 
families from Geneva come to spend a few of the summer 
months. Gonsequetrtly, the tourist encounters citizens 
reading under some shady tree, and meets whole cai’a- 
vans of ladies piounted upon asses, gentlemen in stylish 
costume; young domoiselles in their town finery—all chat¬ 
ting and jesting together, and hll these people, Louise, 
(I made my informant repeat it twice ovei*), are here 
for the purpose of recovering from a multitude of 
maladies I lu fact why not? They may not indeed 
have been very bad; but certainly, with such a life as 
this, they must soon become much better. Wo were 
obliged to keep saluting eveay moment, until at last we 
found ourselves nuder the sba<le of the chestnut woods, 
through which the path descends in a zig-zag course to 
the banks of the Ai’ve, when it rejoins the highroad. 
This mountain delighted me cxti'emely, and I promised 
myself to pay it another visit, without cousidering how¬ 
ever that winter will soon bo here. 

I have some jicws of the De la Cours to tell you. 
They soon had enough of the cantons. For the last‘five 
weeks they have been residing here temporarily in a 
furnished house, whjeji they have hired by the month. 
M. Erne^ rides out on horseback from time to time; I 
have not yet raft him, but I am told be looks fierce 
and gloomy. You now sec, Louise, that my phanton^s 
of former days were only too real. But since 
nonneement has taken place, I have no longer any fears. 
The porter has not said a word to me about this affair, 
though I wuld have willingly permitted him to tell me 
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what they are doing in their famished house, and if they 
intend to pass the winter here or return to the chateau. 
Whoever lives will see. 

But tell me, Louise, am I not to spend Ghristmas-day 
at the parsonage? Can you melt the lead without me?* 
Will you undertake* to present my request to M. Prevero 
and to your father? My destiny, fair and smiling though 
it be, is not yet finally settled. I should like also to know 
whether them will be an altar for Martha, a purse for 
Antoine, wolves for Donrak, and wine for Brachoz. Let 
me only have the hope of seeing yon again< thus soon, 
and you will immediately Became cured of all my melan¬ 
choly, and going about my studies^ singing. If it is 
refused me, I shall write yon nothing but dolorous com¬ 
plaints, which will make you feel as wearied in reading 
them as I feel unhappy in being far from you. 

* Your Charles. 


LXXXII. 

LOUISE TO CHARLES. 

The Parsonage, 

Your dolorous complaints, Charles, do not displease roc. 
They accord too well with that state of mind in which I 
have been for several days. You saw me gay and 
foolish, I am now sober, almost melancholy; and these 
fields and landscapes, which you speak of with so much 
enthusiasm, do not appear to me either very flowery or 
very cheerful. It is apparently on account of the decline 
of the autumn. 

But are you, like me, subject to have snatches of old 
songs running through your mind, and for days together 
constantly rising to your lips and struggling for utterance? 
Just now it is no longer the snows of former yeara,” 
but the first verse of Schiller’s Don Carlos;— 

a 

£H^ schoneuTage in Aranjuoz 
Sind nun w £nde.”f 

* A. species of fortunc-tcIIing. 
f The happ}' days of Aranjuez are 
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Scarcely bad I resumed my domestic dutiss, and the 
vulgar train of occupations which your visit occurred to 
interrupt, when this verso immediately sprung up into 
my thoughts; and I repeat it, and I cannot hinder myself 
from repeating it—sometimes into myself, sometimes in a 
low voice, when I am alone. 

“ sclionen Ta^;c in Aranjuez 
nun zu Eiidc." 

I have presented your request to my father. Ho j udged 
the demandi just, almost proper, at least perfectly natural, 
since, after all, the matter in question is domestic, ceremonial, 
and an operation <#most serious moment in his eyes. 
For my part I shall rejoice to see you again; but as for 
these prognostics I dread them without believing them, 
and for a long time back 1 only assist at these games in 
order not to lose my right of affixing to them my own 
interpretation, which I always turn to the most favourable 
point of view; while my father, as his wont is, inclines 
to the darker side of the picture, and thus causes himself 
no trifling degree of anxiety. 

Thus then this point is settled. You can now put a 
tnice to your troubles, and go, singing, to your studies. 
I communicated your news respecting the De la Cours to 
M. Prevere, but he had already heard it from M. Dervey, 
who however wrote him that he could learn nothing of 
their plans for the winter. You have made me smile at 
the gloomy and ferocious air which you have been so kind 
as to lend to M. Ernest: remember, if yon please, that 
I have seen him all smiles, and perfectly at his ease. And 
now, when you describe him as gloomy, I might imagine 
it possible; but fierce? 

I feel at present ^as if«I had explored every nook of 
this Mount Salevo, of which you have sent me so charm¬ 
ing a descriptioiV. From my childhood I have been 
familiar with it as a blue mountain streaked wilh lines ^f 
gi-ey, which are interrupted in one particular spot by3» d(tep 
chasm. Beyond this 1 ffincied there existed dreary caverns, 
solitudes, and wolves; and, not far distant, the Alps, 
which from this appear to be piled ?ip upon those hillocks 
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of which you speak. I am charmed to learn that, instead, 
there arc pastures, picturesque and ruinous cottages, and 
labourers enjoying the cool evening air with folded arms. 
Only I think your chattering parties' of })lcasure, and your 
well-dressed gentlemen, spoil the picture a little; and for 
this reason I shall remain faithful to my rocks at Alle- 
mogno, where the scenery is doubtless less beautiful, less 
diversified, but where the visitor is at least alone to 
enjoy it. 

Besides I should not hg,ve there our own beautiful rivers; 
and without the coolness of their limpid waVbs, w'ithout 
the rippling murmur of the cufrent, the fairest landscape 
■would have to regret the absence of'^hat constitutes its 
principal charm. Yon i*cmcmbor the poets; do they 
ever forget this feature, and do they ever depict a grove 
where the purling stream docs not flow over its pebbly 
bed, bathing the tender flowers on its banks? Be' 
assured then, Charles, that near the spot where our cot¬ 
tage is to be built, some little stream must glide along to 
r-efresh the herbage—murmuring along its rocky bed, and 
pi-esenting in its modest couree a dearly loved image of 
our life. And this is the true charm of rivulets, Charles; 
they place before us the movement and the animation of 
life. They pass away, they floe onward like our days, 
they soon glide from our view; but in imagination we still 
see them %ing ouwanls, far far awaiy, with unfaltering 
coui'sc, to bathe new banks—sometimes barren, sometimes 
clothed in verdure—and at last mingle themselves, without 
losing their separate existence, in that grand reservoir 
which summons to it all the waters of the world. Is it not 
an image fall of charm? An image as striking as it is 
mysterious, to which the lieatt attaches itself with -delight, 
tasting in it a sentiment both of nv^lancholy and hope, 
of tendeiticss and calm—that calm ■which springs from the 
very boanty of the pictures it present^ and the seiuct 
copAdenco in their, teachings, which ari; as the -voice of 
QoQ a^Wressing- us iu his W'orka. No, I -ndll never say 
again, as I did once, that the poets copy each other 
because they repeat each other. 1 cau now feel that each 
of them attains, and must in his turn attain, to the same 
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inexhaustible source of poetry, and that, Trritftig upon 
the same subjects, and ponrtraying the same sentimeuts^ 
they sing, through ages, a hymn ever the same and ever 
new! 

It is M. Preverc who assisted mo to this discovery. 
Your letter, which I read to him, led us to converse on 
these subjects. Oh, how I wish that yofi could have heard 
himl How he feels^—^liow he explains—how he turns 
everything to goodl—without ciFort, without intending 
to preach a sermon, by mingling with his serious remarks^ 
lively sallied, and interesting particulars, always calculated 
to awaken and guide the intellect. The course of the 
convejrsation led bilfl to speak to of the different 
methods of cultivating the natural sciences; and on this 
subject be read to me some pages fi-om the writings of l)e 
Saussnre, which have excited in me an extreme desire not 
to coop ourselves up within the four walls of our cottage, 
but to make excursions from it towards those high Alps 
of which the author gives such simple and attractive 
descriptions. “ This learned man,” said M. Prevere, “ is 
a poet; and the move so, that he never dreams he is one.” 
And, to prove it to me, he read some verses of the 
Abbe De Lille upon the Montanvert, in which the Abbe, 
in wishing to treat his subject poetically, draws a picture 
of it at once both false and brilliant. I fancied 1 was 
looking on the one band at gold a little tarnished, and on 
the other'at some piece Of gaudy coloured glass. After 
which M. Prevere, taking from the table a little volume 
all scuffed and soiled, commenced to read me some 
verses in an unknown language, “We were speaking 
of rural poetry,” said he, “here we have some which is 
tonebing, amiable, glowing—^perfect as nature ihersclfl” 
I scolded Mm for .thus making my mouth water by 
showing me a pleasure which it was forbidden me to 
taste. “ But, Louise, I will lend you the translation of 
Delille.” “But I suppose he has rendered this autljpr 
just as ho did Montanvert?” “A little so,”VtepHed 
M. Prevere, with a smile. T^is book, Charles, was 
the Georgies. My father, who happened come hp 
then, intei-posed with a remaik against books in gci)^4 
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and against the Georgies in particulax’. “You arc 
mistaken, my dear Itcybaz,” said M. Prevera, “for this 
is ill fact a work on agriculture; it teaches the precepts 
of the art you love best.” “ The agriculture of books,” 
replied my father, “ never made one carrot grow. Agri¬ 
culture is a thing to bo learned by practice, and not from 
a pen. The rain and the sunshine ai’e in tlic hand of God; 
and for the rest, man must do it by the labour of his 
hands and the sweat of his brow: but, as to wi'iting, it 
will neither help nor liinder the ripening of a single e,ar, 
and your Georgic with his rhymes did leas ttt lower the 
price of labour than if he had‘looked after his own fields, 
and taken a sickle in his hand along 'i^h his own reapers.” 
It was very amusing. My vexation at not being able to 
read Virgil’s agiiculture, made me take part with my father, 
and we kept up the war so agi'ecably, that the evening 
passed away in a twinkling—like the little rivulet when it 
reaches those plaecs whei’e its bed is narrowed, where the 
ground shelves abx'uptly, where some rocky bander ai'ouses 
and excites its fuiy, where it darts down like an an*ow, 
and then emerges afterwards from beneath the gurgling 
waves, to find its resting-place, a couple of paces further 
off, in some deep and tranquil pool. 

Your liOPiSE. 


LX XXIII. 

CHARLES TO LOUISIJ. 

The Pareonage^ 

I ADORE rivulets, Louise, I long to go tok\llemogne before 
thp winter binds their impetuous movements in her icy 
chains,«\and hnshes to silence that sweet melody of their 
waves which you have taught me to comprehend I used 
to love roai'ing toxT’cnts alid foaming waves, and the heady 
, tumult of stormy wat^; but I confess 1 thought those 
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innocent streams, Avhich jnunnnr eternally between two 
unbroken banks, insipid and monotonous, until the far 
sweeter murmur of your pen came to enchant my heart, 
and open it to the reception of new feelings. I have 
told yon already that I know not either how to see or feel 
as I ought to do, and in these domains through which 
your spirit wanders, I, with bandaged eyes, can enter only 
when led by your guiding hand, or find pleasure in them 
only when yom* voice reveals to me their mystery. I begin, 
therefore, to believe that M. Dumont was correct—only 
too correct.# The more 1 learn, the less I know; the more 
1 study, the less 1 reflect; the farther 1 advance in tho 
career on which 1 h&M entered, the more indistinct and 
distant does the goal appear. Behold me in tUcplogy. 
Good Heavens! how little does all I see answer to my 
expectation! I pictured to myself an attractive study, 
full of animation, addressing itself to the soul rather than 
to the mind, enriching tho heart rather than tho memory. 
And Here I am learning Hebrew, learning dogmas, learning 
history, Icai-iiing homilies, exegeses, apologies. For the 
first few days I felt so disappointed that I assure you 
my heart was full, and 1 could not prevent myself from 
telling my troubles to M. Dervey. “ You are not then,” 
said he, “ of the opinion of those Avho would have us 
study even more numerous exposltio^is, more abstruse dog-* 
mas, more profound histoiy, and I know not how many 
sciences, doctrines, and systems, which are manufactured 
in Germany?” 

“ Oh, no, indeed I” I replied. 

“Ah! well, my dear boy, console yourself then by 
'keeping well in mind that theology is not religion; that, 
on the contraiy, it is very often most fatal to the religions 
spirit; and that, bein^every where and essentially composed 
of the same elements, ours offers us the advantage of being 
restrained within ^ust limits by men of piety and good 
sense, who know that, from such a souixse, there c^ 
neither be found beat to warm nor flame to enlighten^ 
and that the mission of the minister of Christ is a mismon 
of labour and not of erudition.” These explanations tran> 
quillizcd my mind a little. Bat it is not the less true that 
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. ] liud this system cold, too faracmoved from the practice, 
too mach beside the real matter, which after all is to 
enroll one’s self under the banner of the Saviour, not in 
ordei' to become a learned man, but to feed a flock, to 
conscci'ate to him the life, and to serve him by the 
threefold and powerful ascendancy of example, of works, 
and preaching. 

Ah! how often do I think of M. Pi’cvercl IIow often 
do I regret that Avonderful school in Avhich I learned so 
well, even when 1 studied so little; that school in which 
I drank in those feelings, that energy, and- that strong 
desire of action, which 1 hopeVill enable me successfully to 
resist the disappointment which I experience 1 Ah 1 if ho 
were only here to assume that chair of instruction from 
which they endeavour to teach us such a variety of things, 
and,;^iincd with the authority of his life, with the experience 
of his pastorship, with the warmth of his charity, and the 
eloquence of his language—to instruct us, not in the lienee 
of books but in the science of men, to teach ns of their 
evils, their necessities, their miseries—if he came to instruct 
ns not in such or such celebrated doctrine, but hol^ men 
may be guided,' consoled,. and saved, and bow we can 
contribute to the good of our fellow-creatures—bow the 
sunplest passages of the Gospel contain, for the faithful 
disciple who practises them, far more than for the learned 
man who comments upon them, treasures of wisdom and 
contentment, in leading him to look for joy in self-denial, 
greatness in humility, gain in sacriflee—if he came to 
i*eveal to us in Avhat consists a true minister of Chiist, and, 
while he painted to ns the difficulty not less than the love¬ 
liness of that vocation, to inflame .and exalt oaiv youthful* 
courage—what would not be the life and fruit of such 
teaching, and what would not be the pharms and attractions 
of this study I And do you not see, with me^ Louise, all. 
the theologies of the world, all the. ddbtors of Germany 
tOOy left far, far behind, in the ait of forming young men 
fdr sacred ministry, by this single minister—^teaching 
only what h^ had pat^lsed, felt, and proved throughout < 
his entire life? 

It is very true, Louise, at my age people form 
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illusions, 'which the reality is destined to dissipate. It is 
true, also, that I have, up to this period, received exactly 
ten lessons, so that it is a little premature lor me to form 
my judgment; but I give yon my opinions as they arise, 
leaving them open to after correclit)n. In this way you 
see I am swelling out, instead of emptying, that bag of 
gossip which your father thought so nearly exhausted. 
At all events, I heg of you not to communicate these 
reniai'ks to M. Prevere, lor with what air could 1 Bnppoit; 
my own oi)inion3 before him? lias not he, as well a^ 
others whe^aro an honour to our chnrcli, sprung from this 
school? lu fact, I begin fo believe that people are what 
they wish to be, aiicMhat disappointment and criticisms 
indicate want of incUuation still more than want of 
resources. 

Besides, 1 shall sec you again at Ohri&tmas; ao a truce 
•to all complainings I Ah I thank your good father, whd 
has so clearly seen how rcipiisite my presence is. And 
Avho, besides, has so good a riglit as 1 have to consult the 
book of fate? W'^hat huAT. I not to ask of it respecting 
the authors of my being? You speak of those words 
which dwell upon the mind and rest u])Oii the tongue, 
'fo me, Louise, especially for some time back, these have 
been falhar! Mijrrothe.rr' AVhere arc they ? Why- 
are they ignorant of the hapinness of their child? ^Shall I 
ever know them? Have they forgotten me? Ah! I 
cannot believe it, and 1 feel less bitterness in thinking that 
they are dcadj than in persuading myself that they know 
I am alive, and yet hide themselves from me! 

But it is not melting lead which will reveal these 
mysteries! As for j’ou, Louise,’in dreading these prog¬ 
nostics you give grounds for suspecting that you attach 
more importance to J;hem than they deserve. Endeavour 
then to laugh at the evil ones, and believe only the good. 
That is the plantwhioh I follow. What can all the lead 
in the world weigh in the scale against your father’s public 
promises-—against Iris increasing confidence inme—4tgamat 
the feelmg which - induces him to accept „me, and which 
Avill make him, in the end, love me ? For I shall leAi^ %o 
make him love me, Louise. 
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I)o you wish to kuovf liow I pass my evenings ? Instead 
of interrogating the future I retrace ray steps towards the 
past; 1 re-peruso, according to their date, your letters of 
the past yeai’; and, drawing a parallel between my present 
position and that which I then occupied, although even it 
was so happy, it scorns to me as if I had ascended from 
the fourth, up to the seventh, heaven. That was my epoch 
of phantoms; your father wrote to me with severity, and 
1 trembled before this porter. Phantoms, where arc you? 
Monsieur Champin, where is your malice? And, instead 
of severe admonitions, M. Keybaz allows me <b spend the 
Christmas at the parsonage 1 And when I find myself at 
the parsonage on Christmas-day, 13Rall remind M. Prevere 
that New Year’s Day is close at hand; and that, by only 
losing three days of dogmatics and Hebrew, 1 shall be 
able to spend by your side the little remaining portion of 
the old year, and enter with you on the new one which 
is before ns. 1 confide these important secrets to your 
discretion, Louise, but without prohibiting you from 
committing any species of indiscretion which may bo 
favourable to tlie accompUsbment of the aforesaid secrets. 

Your Chaiiles. 


LXXXIV. 

- LOUISE TO CfHAKLES. 

2'he Varsuuage, 

If you re-penise my letters, Charles, I do the same by 
yom's; and I see from theih that this is not the first t.inn«> 
that you have experienced disappointrhents in the conrso 
oC your studies. I hope, therefore, that in the present 
inStaiiuc, as in those of the past, these clouds will be 
merely passing, and that , they ^vill not permanently cloud 
the landscape any more than their predecessors. 1 fancy 
that it is ineviUble yon should learn many branches of 
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knowledge wliich^'only iiulii-cctly tend to form you for 
the profession of the sacred ministry i. and I do not feci 
surprised that, after liaviug conceived in the society of M. 
Prevere so lofty a conception of Jhe goal, yon should be 
somewhat disappointed on being constrained, in order to 
reach it in your turn, to retrace your steps to the starting 
point of those dull and arid paths which l^ad to it. I 
was under the necessity of going to all tlMs expense of 
reasoning in order to traitqnillise my mind; for what 
would become of us, if, slkling down the declivity ou 
"Which you 9re now standing, yon should grow discouraged 
in proportion as you approach that haven where my 
father awaits your coSRug? However, the just conclusion 
at which you have arrived, viz.*that discouragement ought 
to be considered rather as an indication of want of incli¬ 
nation than of resources, fully reassures mo. 

Here is the winter threatening us, and j^Jt what delight¬ 
ful weather we still have. Yesterday the countiy was 
resplendent in loveliness, and all the scene breathed that 
repose and peace which seems to clothe the fields after 
the toil of the harvest, and after they have yielded up their 
golden store. Not to lose any of tills closing magnifi¬ 
cence, I rambled about nearly the whole day. In the 
morning M. Prevere proposed to me to take a walk 
together. We ci-ossed the Rhone, and pursued tke course 
of the river along the opposite bank until we'^ reached 
Cartigny. This village is as rm*al and peaceable as our 
own, and, like our own, it has also a hAn<3some chateau. As 
we were passing by it, guess who we saw there ? I will give 
you a hundi'ed—a thousand guesses. In the midst of a 
large and ga^ party Who were assembled in front of the 
house, was a ^ntleman in a riding-coat, with handsome 
features, and with one arm in a sling. Close beside him 
was^ stout, a very stout gentleman, loose end flowing in 
his wess, flowini; in his manner, with bushy eyebrows, 
and his hat very much on one side. I excliumed,''*‘/£)|tfe , 
is M. Dnmont, and that other gentleman mast*l)e Id. 
BeUotl” “It is indeed themselves,” replied M. Prevere. 
And thereupon we took the liberty of peeping at them 
indiscreetly for a full minute from behiM the hedge. I 

V01>. I. T 
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felt nlinost afraid, as you did at the diiiiior; but I ex¬ 
perienced at the same time tlic liveliest ple-tsiire at this 
unexpected meeting, which has made me llimiliar Avith 
the appearauco of two men Avhoin I lov'c with all my 
hcaj*t, on account of the kinduess a\ hich they liaA'C shown 


to you. We did not hear w'hat tiny said, hiit on one 
occasion we Jieard, doiibtlc.-^s causeil liy some A\itty sally, 
that laugh (/f M. Dumont’s of A>liich you June lold 
US—so good-tempered, so tVatili and opoii, that it instan¬ 
taneously communicated itself to the whole party,* and 
CA'cn to us behind the hedge. After a slior«t pause wo 
passed on Avithout being seen, and, .again -crossing the 
iihonc, at the ferry of 1‘cney, avc aifjTvcd at the parsonage 
by dinner time. 

In the evening, M. 1‘revere being busy, and my father 
absent, I took Dourak Avith me, and avc started olf for a 


ramble to the Chevron liills. Never, Charles, did the 


spectacle of tlint verdant A^allcy, of the mountain of 
Salcve, of those Alps, all purple Avith the rays of the 
setting sun, appear to mo so beautiful 1 A transparent 
haze was thrown like a veil over the face of the landscape, 
and instead of shedding a gloom over the scene, seemed 
rather to multiply and spread around a subtle and scintil¬ 
lating light, Avhile, on cA'cry side around me, gloAvcd the 


rich tints of the autumn foliage. “Lovely valley! beau¬ 
tiful and beloved coimtiy'l” thought I, Avlth a feeling of 
tender and mcliiug gi-atitudc. And tlicn my gaze was 
riveted upon the parsonage, from Avhich 1 could not 
again withdraw my eyes. Ah! Charles, AA'hat a world of 
hopes hovered over that peaceful resting-place I How 
much did it conjure up of the future 1 What lifelike 
visions animated and intoxicated my heart! 'fears of 


happiness flowed from my eyes, an4 I blessed God Avhq 
gave you to M. Preverc, that I might be given to you, 
that 1 might find my happiness in yoox tender aflectioq, 
and pi your sheltering care the support, the refuge, and 
thq dtrcidy-lovcd shelter of my life! 

While I A(v’as sAirrendering my Avhole soul to these 
emotions, Dourak drew out from among the withensd 
leaves that were strewn around, my little volume of Paul 
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and Virp;iuiii, which I had inishiiil on mj last"visit. Jt 
was in a melancholy condillon, nevertheless I welcomed it 
back again with the liveliest pleasure, so much attach¬ 
ment do T alu'ays feel toward those books in which I 
have for the first time read some interesting story. Arc 
}'on snlyoct to such childish fancies? With me the 
colour ot‘ the pages, tlioir form, the slightest peculiarities 
of the loaves, the dipjiosUiou of the paragraphs—all end 
in bc^'oming associated with the charm of the book, so 
that if these tilings be altered, the charm is lessened, J 
road with (flllercnt imjircssions, it is no longer the same 
scenes Avhich deliglited me so much before. And yet, 
shall I confess it, Chafles? When I had thus recovered 
my lost volume, I opened it, I attempted to read—but, 
compared with those emotions which I had so recently 
exiiericnced, these pages appeared to me cold, these 
‘pictures of happiness feeble, and the whole without power 
any longer to captivate me. J closed the book and took 
my way back witli Doiirak to the parsonage. 

Your Louise. 


I.XXXV. 


5JONSIEUU rilEV^EllE TO cHAnur-. 

7Vi<* Parsonage, 

It was intended, my«dear boy, that yon should come and 
spend two or three days with us at Christmas; I am 
going to propose io you anotlier aiTangemcnt, which, with¬ 
out interiTipting your studies, will compensate to yon for 
the [ileasure you promised yourself. Your four ^ys of 
vacation will coiunience on the twenly-uhith; we intend 
to pass that day and the following with you. M. Reybaz 
has pnrcliascs to make in the town, and in addition to 
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tills he has promised to take Louise once to the theatre. 
You will accompany them there on Friday, if the play 
should happen to be a suitable one. 

Adieu, my dear boy. We are enjoying the thought of 
seeing you, and in this dear expectation I embrace you 
tenderly. 

PUEVERE, 


LXXXVl. 

THE PRECENTOR TO CIIAr.LES. 

The Parsonagp. 

Last night by the fireside we melted the lead; there was 
the little one, Martha, and I. Jean Kedard dropped in 
for a moment to see what we had got, but quite as much 
to make a parade of his own, where they have had a purse, 
which is significant, and an altar, which he thinks is a 
token of a wedding for oue of his three daughtei'S—each 
of them taking it to herself. As happened with us and 
several others of the hamlet, there was a sword, indi¬ 
cating a commotion among the powers, and the battling 
of armies. This would agree well with what is said about 
Russia, and the couriers incessantly travelling the high 
road of Germany. 

To retura to the matter in hand—it w as about eight 
o’clock, when, taking from the box the little bits of lead 
which I had picked up here and thei;e in the course of the 
year, and in paiticular a lump that came from the roof of 
the pigeon-house, I divided them into three parts, one for 
c^h of us, regretting not having you here to receive your 
B^ro^c Martha melted first, and brought out a figure that 
made us merry; inasmuch as, besides having nothing unlucky 
about it, it was covered with altars, foretelling husband 
by dozens for her, and, at the corner, a sliip, denoting travel 
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ami sca-voyago. Whereupon the little one invited herself 
to her wedding, and I to the christeuing of her thii*d, to 
stand godfather, with Oombet for my gossip. Maitha is 
forty-six, and has no follower whatsoever; neveitheless, the 
lead rarely deceives, and she would not be the first woman 
in the village who, though of ripe age, has found a lad to 
many her, if, along with her fifty years, she brought him 
fifty louis of dowry. As for tho ship, it is cither a 
freak of the metal or else of our imagination; for there is 
no cHhneo that poor Martha will ever ship herself for 
Ameiica, and driuk her coffee on the spot where the plant 

gl’OWS. 

1 melted second,' .r^d poured out all at once with a 
single cast of the pan; not in driblets, as some do, wishing 
to secure more chances for themselves; without thinking 
that to act thus is to pi’etend to govern Fate, instead of 
it governing us. Therefore, what is the consequence? 
To a crooked question, Fate returns a crooked answer; 
and, instead of a single piece, the signs of which agree in 
one clear and certain prognostic, they have two or three, 
the signs of which oppose and contradict one another, and 
end in a lying prognostic. Howsoever, mine betokened 
no great change either for better or worse, bav'mg neither 
purses more ample than is requisite for daily bread, nor 
ashes or black patches, foreboding the grave. Only, 
towards the edges, there were two swords crossed—one 
half-broken, indicating defeat, aud, not far off, ends of 
tongues, denoting the darts of gossip and envenomed 
words. But ever since the days of Cain, blood has been 
spilt on earth; and, ever since those of Evo, the tongue 
has been at work: there is therefore nothing in this that 
need give one more conceni than usual. 

The little one caipe next, laughing at the thing, and 
afiecting not to believe in it, in which I did not contradict 
her, dreading whftt her lead might brihg forth; for while 
she was pouring, 1 saw a cinder turning round that had 
settled upon it, which disheartened me greatly. •Wlfon 
the lead was poured out, I saw the cinder fixed not 
far from the rim; and, putting it out of sight by stealth, 
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I have kept the prognostic shnfc up fast in my own unnd, 
without Martha and Louise, who were all attention to the 
altars, the purses, and the star-shai»ed flowers, discovering 
in the lead anything but n^edding, haptiiness, and days 
brightened by the favours of heaven. For my part, I was 
somewhat cheered by then.’ talk, forasmuch as the cinder, 
if it really was there (and perhaps I rather feared that it 
was, than saw it), was at least without black patches, 
without hollows, and seeming rather a malicious si)ort of 
chance or of the aii*, than a sign ordained from on high. 
At any rate, Louise shall remain in ignor&ncc of the 
matter. 

M. Prevere has written to you tfiat we shall go to towm 
on Thursday for two days, as well to make purchases, as 
on your account, and to take Louise to the theatre, which 
I have promised to show her, and also myself who have 
never yet seen it. On the same occasion w'e shall visit 
the Museum, where those curious looking stones arc, and 
all tlie wild beasts, like life; besides tlio clnircb of St. 
Peter, where arc to bo seen the twelve apostles coloured, 
and those high columns joining to form a vault overhead 
—a true house of God, which 1 never cuter without 
feeling as it were an impression of the tabcriiacle, the 
precincts, and the holy respect of the Lord. Not far off, 
I wish to show Louise that staircase in the towu'hall, 
which 'you ascend by a winding pavement, for all the world 
like a street, to the reof of the building, and where, in 
kneient times, the four syndics rode np on horseback, fol¬ 
lowed by their train. After seeing these sights, or among 
hands, we shall look after the purchases wdiich we have 
to make, and in which you will guide us, knowing the 
dealers if not their goods. As for M. Prevere, he will bo 
bnsy in his own wa/, but will join ms at meals and on 
Thursday evening, which we shall spend by the fireside. 
We shall lodge at Madame Chaumont^s, where you will 
bespeak three rooms—the skine, if possible, that wh had 
two ydars ago. 

God be praised, Louise is better than 1 have yet seen 
her. Be diligent then, Chaiies, in learning yoiu prdfes- 
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sion tlioi’onglily; and do not forgot that, favoured by (iod, 
you Isavo nothing left to do but to rendor yourself 
v.’orthy of it. llo lilic those trees which wo know not who 
lias phnited, but whose good mien causes them to be 
siiared, till they are liononrwl for the shade they attbrd, 
and the fmit they bear. 

Your atTcctionate 


Kxo >K vnr,. T. 



